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<The deal perormand of left Sa E parties in the weeny 
concluded Lok-Sabha election-has raised a number of questions among the 
community ‘who once dreamt of a socialist. society and devoted their lives to its 


E pursuit, and`also from the militant workers engaged in a relentless fight 


against onslaught of neo-liberal policies. But, we insist; the questions ‘that 


need to be addressed ge far beyond electoral performance. Rather, the entire 


` community is today in the sights of a regime openly mobilizing for internal 


repression. The first task they have set themselvés is the clearing of popular 
opposition to the implementation of all-out neoliberal corporate policies. ‘In 
mining certainly, but also in évery-area Where vast speculative profits c can | be 


seized. Spontaneous resistance shall surely develop, but to assume: that the 


communist movement will be at its center is far from.supported by the 
evidence of recent years. We must attempt to understand what i in the history 
of the communist movement hinders, and helps; in achieving the most basic 
elements of a practical unity inaction necessary. if we are to: -be communists 
more than words alone. Since the: question ‘is not “regarding ` a particul:. 
organisation but rather the whole movement, a concerted aid collective effori 
from all Marxists[ [both organisationally and individually[jis now the order oj 
the day. 
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Popular Movements Toward Socialism 
Their Unity and Diversity 
Samir Amin y 94,518 


The Movement Toward Socialism 


The following reflections deal with a permanent and fundamental 
challenge that has confronted, and continues to confront, all popular 
movements struggling against capitalism. By this | mean both those of 
movements whose explicit radical aim is to abolish the system based on private 
proprietorship over the modern means of production (capital) in order to 
replace it with a system based on workers’ social proprietorship, and those of 
movements which, without going so far, involve mobilization aimed at real and 


significant transformation of the relations between labor (“employed by 
‘capital”) and capital (“which employs the workers”). Both sorts of 


movements can contribute, in varying degree, to calling capitalism into 
question; but they also might merely create the illusion of movement in that 
direction, although in fact only forcing capital to make the transformations it 
would need to co-opt a given set of working-class demands. We are well aware 
that it is not always easy to draw the boundary between efficacy and 


impotence in regard to the strategies resorted to by these movements, no more 


so than to determine whether their strategic aims are clashing with their 
tactical situation. 

Taken as a whole, many of these movements can be termed “movements 
toward socialism.” I borrow this phrase from the terminology introduced 
during recent decades by some South American parties (Chilean, Bolivian, 
and others). These parties have given up the traditional aim of Communist 
varties (“take and hold power to build socialism”), substituting for it the 
apparently more modest aim of patiently constructing social and political 
conditions which allow an advance toward socialism. The difference derives 
from the fact that the building of socialism as proposed by those Communist 
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parties stemmed from a preconceived definition of socialism, derived from the 
Soviet experience, which can be summed up in two terms: nationalization and 
state planning. Those parties choosing the label “movement toward socialism” 
leave as an open question the specification of the methods to be used in 
socializing the management of a modern economy. 

Some, but not all, of these organizations and parties that portray 
themselves as socialist, or even communist, claim to be the heirs of Marx and 
even sometimes of the versions of Marxism’ inherited from Sovietism and/or 
Maoism. 

In fact the triumph of capitalism since the industrial revolution, and its 
globalization through imperialist expansion, have simultaneously created the 
conditions for the projected emergence of a higher universal 
Y socialist/communist form of civilization. Many streams came together in this 

invention. Engels, and Lenin after him, gave a well-known classification of its 
Marxist variant: English classical political economy, French utopian socialism, 
and German Hegelian philosophy. But this classification simplifies the reality 
and leaves aside many pre-and post-Marxian contributions. 

Of course, Marx’s contribution to formulating the socialist/communist 
project was the critical breakthrough in its elaboration. Marx’s thought, in 
fact, was elaborated on the basis of a rigorous scientific critical analysis of 
capitalism taking into account all aspects of its historical reality. This had not 
been the case with previous socialist formulations or later ones that 
disregarded Marx. The formulation of capitalism’s own law of value: the 
specification of the long-run tendencies of capital accumulation and of their 
contradictions; the analysis of the relationship between class struggles and 
international conflicts and likewise of the transformations in methods for 
managing accumulation and governance; and analysis of the alienated forms 
of social consciousness—these together define the thoughts of Marx that 
initiated the unfolding of historic Marxisms, especially those of the Second 
and Third Internationals, of Sovietism and of Maoism. 


The Central Place of the French Revolution in Forming the Modern 
World 


In my understanding of the modern world’s construction, the French 
Revolution takes a central place. It defined a system of values—Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity (in present-day terms, Solidarity)—that founded 
modernity on its fundamental contradiction. In the last analysis these values 
are much more the values of the still-to-be-invented higher socialist civilization. 

__ than they are values whose real and full actualization could be acceptable to 
| capitalism. In this sense the French Revolution was more than a “bourgeois 
\ revolution” (such as the 1688 English “Glorious Revolution”); it 

proclaimed—with the Jacobin ascendancy—the need to go beyond. 
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Capitalist values—those which are useful to its spread—are those: that. 


inspired the American Non-Revolution: Liberty and Property. Together they 
. define “free enterprise”: whether in the form of a small family farming 


business, as was the case in the New England colonies; or of the slave-labor- - 


based farms of the Southern colonies; or, in later periods, of industrial Big 


Business and then of financialized monopolies. Linked together, ‘these two. 


values exclude any aspirations for an equality § going beyond universal equality 
of legal rights. “Equality of opportunity” is the ideological phraseology that 


finesses the starting-point inequalities which distinguish the property-owning’ 


classes from the proletarians who have only their labor-power to sell. Liberty 
and Property together make inequality seem legitimate: inequality is made to 
seem the result of individuals’ talent and hard work. They lead people to 
‘ignore the virtues of solidarity and recognize only their opposites: competition 
among individuals and among businesses. 

By their very nature Liberty and Equality are conflicting ice that can 
= be reconciled only when bourgeois property, as the property only of a 
minonity, has been suppressed. The French Revolution, even at its most 
radical Jacobin phase, did not go that far: it remained protective of property 
rights and held them sacred, imagining them to be generalizable in the form 
of small family farms and artisanal enterprises. It had no way to grasp how 


capitalism would develop, how it would put such emphasis on the inevitably - 


ongoing concentration of modern capitalist property. 

The socialist/communist idea, understood as a stage of latoa superior 
to the capitalist stage, takes form precisely through the gradually growing 
consciousness of what is implied in a sincere effectuation of the slogan 

“liberty, equality, solidarity”: the substitution of collective workers: property in 
place of.the bourgeois-minority property form. 


Diverse Lines of Descent in the Formation of Socialist Thought and 
Action 

At the origin of modern peoples’ struggle movements is the challénge 
posed by capitalist social relations and concomitant exploitation of the 
; workers. These movements, in some instances, arose spontaneously; in others, 
-they were prompted, with varying degrees of success, by groups that 
endeavored to mobilize and organize the workers for that purpose. 

Such movements appeared very early in the new Industrial Revolution 
Europe, especially in England, France, and Belgium; a httle later in 


A 


Germany and elsewhere in Europe; and in the New England region of the . 


-United States. They expanded throughout the nineteenth century and took 

varying directions (termed “revolutionary” and “reformist”) in the twentieth. 
Other movements sprang up in the peripheral capitalist societies, Le. in 

those countries ineerate into the globalized copa system as regions 
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subjected to the accumulation requirements of the dominant centers. As it 
extended itself worldwide historical capitalism was polarizing, in the sense that 
dominant centers and dominated peripheries took shape simultaneously in an 
asymmetric relationship steadily reproduced and deepened by the logic of the 
system. Capitalism and imperialism constituted the inseparable two sides of a 
single reality. In those conditions the movements of struggle against the 
established system were broadly anti-imperialist, the forces initiating them 
seeking not to build a post-capitalist society but to “copy in order to catch up” 
with the opulent societies of the centers. Nevertheless, because the 
bourgeoisies of those countries, formed at their births by a relationship of 
dependency (and by that very fact naturally “compradore,” the term originally 
used by Chinese Communism to characterize them), were in no state to 
remake themselves into national bourgeoisies able to carry out a true bourgeois 
revolution (“anti-feudal,” in the terminology of Third International 
Communism). Because of this, the combat against imperialism, undertaken by 
a broad anti-imperialist and anti-feudal social alliance led by a party 
proclaiming its perspective as socialist/communist, became potentially an anti- 
capitalist one. 

These peoples’ and national emancipation movements took as their aim to 
pass through the stage of anti-imperialist/anti-feudal/peoples’ (and not 
bourgeois)/democratic revolution. So they are to be counted in the movement 
toward socialism. 

We thus have to examine more closely two sorts of movement toward 
socialism: those arising and spreading in the imperialist centers, and those 
developing in their dominated peripheries. These two sorts of movements 
never bear a union label saying “movement toward socialism,” but some of 
them might potentially become such. What then are the conditions and criteria 
allowing us so to classify them? 


The Lineages of Movements Toward Socialism in the Centers of the 
World Capitalist System 


In the nineteenth century, more so than elsewhere in Europe or in the 
United States, it was in France that a newborn awareness of the need to 
abolish capitalism and replace it with a socialist organization of society took its 
first steps. The carrier for this progression was provided by the heirs of 
Jacobinism, major actors in 1848 and then in the 1871 Paris Commune— 5 
most notably Auguste Blanqui, whose theories were the inspiration for French 
revolutionary syndicalism. Self-governing production cooperatives, according 
to these initial formulations, were to provide the institutional and legal 
framework for the socialization of property. 

“French socialism”—if that is what it is to be called—was distinguished 
by its idealist character from the socialism inspired by Marx. It derived, 
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rather, from the heritage of eighteenth-century Enlightenment philosophy—to 
whose ethical values like justice, citizenship, equality, liberty, and solidarity it 
gave the most socially radical interpretation. But it remained. unaware of any 
scientific analysis of how the process of capital accumulation 1s produced and 
reproduced, the process that provided Marx with the first and only analytic 
understanding of the rationale and nature of the aspiration for socialism. 

It is thus understandable that Marx, and then the historical Second and 
Third Internationals’ varieties of Marxism, were critical of this “French 
socialism’s” theory and practice. Blanquism is criticized for substituting a 
strategy of conspiracy and coup d'Etat for strategies based on struggle by a self- 
organized proletariat over the long haul; Proudhon was subjected to as harsh a — 
critique; and revolutionary syndicalism was criticized for its “elitist” 
organizational conception. We will come back to this question of French-style 
“revolutionary syndicalism,” whose living traces can still be discerned in 
modern-day France, in distinction from the “mass” or “consensus” trade 
unionism of the other European countries. Of course there are other traditions 
beyond the French, especially the English, that in Europe helped to form the 
movement or movements, effective or illusory, toward socialism. But I will not 
discuss them here. 

It was those streams that were to merge, during Marx's lifetime and with 
his active participation, into the International Workingmen’s Association 
(“First International”). In this connection, the founding resolution of the First 
International, written by Marx, stated: “The task of the International is to 
generalize and unify the working class's spontaneous movements, but not to 
prescribe for or impose upon them any doctrinal system whatsoever.” 

The First International grouped certain organizations—parties and unions in 
an embryonic stage, associations of various sorts—-which subscribed to differing 
“doctrinal systems”; that. of Marx but also those of Proudhon and Bakunin. 
Within the International, Marx carried on a political and ideological combat 
against doctrines that he regarded as scientifically unfounded and thereby likely to 
spread illusions and render the working-class movement ineffective. But, in the 
quoted sentence, he propounded the fundamental principle (to which I adhere): 
accept and recognize diversity, act to reinforce unity in struggle. 

But what in Europe was to develop in the last third of the nineteenth 
century, especially after Marx’s death but while Engels was still alive, was 
precisely an evolution away from that principle on the part of its movements 
toward socialism. 

The Second International was founded by a meeting among “parties” that 
had become, at least relatively, “mass workers’ parties,” in practice one for 
each country. This evolution went along with the formation of mass trade 
y bigger than those in the Europe that Marx had known: to each 
party. Differing from one country to the other, all still shared 
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i the ideal of being its country’s “only workers’ party.” They considered 
themselves such since their establishment was based on fusion among 
movements with different traditions. The German Social Democratic Party 
(SPD) grouped Lassalians and Marxists, the French Socialist Party united 
Jaurésians (heirs of the “French socialism” tradition), Guesdists (Marxists), 
and Blanquists. The British party was indistinguishable from the Trade 
Unions, federated in the Labor Party. To many, at the time, this evolution 
seemed positive and solid. But history was to show it to be more fragile than 
was thought. Nevertheless “unity,” realized in form on the organizational 
level, was thenceforward to be taken not as complementary to diversity— 
whose very existence was denied by many—but as incompatible with it. lhe 
apparent unity of the workers’ party seemed strengthened by the emergence of 
similarly unified trade unions. “Mass unionism” cleared its own pathway—its 
chosen aim was that all the workers in each line of industry or trade were to be 
organized in and belong to a the same union. France remained an exception 
to this general tendency. Each union, in the tradition of revolutionary 
syndicalism, recruited only a politicized vanguard and endeavored to lead the 
masses of wage-workers, to organize their struggles, and/or to support 
spontaneous movements. The Union would see itself as a quasi-party, an ally 
or a competitor to the workers’ parties. Mass unionism, in contrast, does not 
favor the politicization of its rank and file but actually favors their passive | 
obedience, their depoliticization. The mass union sticks with its lowest 
common denominator—purely economic demands and, possibly, electoral ` 
support to its ally, the social-democratic party. 

The 1914 war was to expose, for all to see, the impotence of the Second 
International's parties and trade unions. Lenin himself was surprised by 
Kautsky’s “betrayal.” Nevertheless, the “revisionist” deviation initiated by 
Eduard Bemstein—and its success—ought to have produced an understanding 
that those parties and trade unions no longer constituted a “movement toward 
socialism.” The principal cause of this deviation, nevertheless, was not to be 
found in a “betrayal by the leaders,” nor in the corruption of the small layer of 
labor-aristocrats, nor in the careerism of those organizations bureaucrats. It 
originated from an objective fact: the opulence of a society based on imperialist 
plunder. The deviation kept going during the interwar period (1920-1939) 
and even after the Second World War in the thirty-year postwar boom (1945—_ 
1975). The “reformist” parties and trade-unions—who had given up on calling 
capitalism into question—retained the confidence of the majority of the working 
class, reducing the Leninist-communists to minority status. E 

Of course, in writing these lines | am aware that they should be read in a 
nuanced way. At certain times in the interwar perrod, struggles to preserve 
(bourgeois) democracy from the Nazi and other fascist threats combined with 
struggles to improve the workers’ living conditions. At that instant the Popular 
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-Fronts offered a hope of possibly reconverting themselves into movements toward 
< socialism. In the immediate postwar years, because the class-collaboration of the 
European bourgeoisies with tnumphant Nazi Germany had coincided with the 
decisive role of the working classes in the resistance movements and the prestige of 
the Red Army which had routed the Nazis, it once more became possible to hope 
for a rebirth of movements toward socialism, especially in France and Italy. The 
conquests of the working classes in Great Bntain, Western Europe, and even the 
United States—social security, full-employment policies, annual wage increases in 
pace with increases in the average productivity of social labor—can in no case be 
viewed with contempt. They transformed, for the better, the face of those societies. 
But at the same time one is forced to recognize that those workers gains weres” 
made possible—for capital—by the intensification of imperialist plunder. Dunng 
the whole thirty-year postwar boom energy (petroleum) had become practically 
costless. “ 

Thus there was, in the imperialist centers, no serious abstacle to the victory 
of capital’s counter-offensive that began in 1975 and put an end both to the 
long boom and to further workers’ gains—nor, likewise, to continued 
deviation by the former Second International's parties and trade-unions, 
which thenceforward were merely social-liberal. So we reached the end of the 
road: a “consensus” society accepting “eternal capitalism”; depoliticization; 
and, in place of worker/citizens a populace of spectators and consumers. 

Nevertheless, this victory of capital and the disappearance of any 
movement toward socialism from the imperialist centers are not as solid as one 
might believe, or pretend to believe. The renewal of struggles against the 
social devastations concomitant to the dictatorship of triumphant capital 
signify the possible renewal of a movement toward socialism. This will be 
discussed further on. / 


The Leninist Lineages of the Movement Toward Socialism 


The first victorious revolution to be carried out in the name of socialism 
was that of Russia, a semi-peripheral country. And this was not fortuitous. 
The Russian Social Democratic Labor Party, established at the close of the 
nineteenth century, regarded itself as part of the European Marxist family, 
whose mentor was Karl Kautsky. But in fact the RSDLP was not European; 
it signified the shift in the center of gravity of movements to socialism from the 
imperialist centers to their peripheries. That shift was to shape the whole 
twentieth century. So it was not by chance that its radical tendency (the 
Bolsheviks) gained the upper hand over and put on the defensive, the 
conciliating tendency (the Mensheviks), while the inverse of that relationship 
prevailed in all the European parties. 7 
Nevertheless, Lenin always stayed faithful to Second International thinking 


in, 


regards to the relationship between necessary unity and the diversity of the 
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currents comprising the movement toward socialism. He even emphasized its 
view on two important questions. In the first place he believed there to be no 
place for multiple working-class parties—“one class/one party.” No parties 
except those recognized by the Third International could be participants in the 
movement toward socialism. The other parties were nothing but traitors, and the 
task was to win the masses they were deceiving, He thought that possible until 
the—completely foreseeable—defeat of the 1918-1919 German revolution, 
Secondly, he refused to allow for trade-unions independent of the Party. For, 
without guidance from the Party, they could never think beyond reformist 
struggle for immediate economic demands. It was therefore necessary to 
integrate them into the system of the movement toward socialism by making 
them submit to the status of a transmission belt for the revolutionary strategy of 
the revolutionary Party, Nevertheless, the real history of labor struggles in 
Europe itself was to refute both Lenin’s and the Second International’s 
conceptualizations of the role of trade unions. At the present moment the “big 
mass unions” (as in Germany), consensus-based and firmly allied to the “big 
parliamentary parties of the left” (like the German SPD), have posed no 
obstacle to the unfolding offensive by capital of the financialized monopolies; on 
the contrary, they helped it to reach its objectives. Contrariwise, the remnant of 
the revolutionary syndicalist tradition in France (ironically called “elitist” and 
“minonitarian”), because it leaves a large measure of autonomy to grassroot 
initiatives, has proved to be more effective in resisting capital’s offensive—a state 
of affairs deplored by the French bosses, who reserve their praise for the 
“German model.” . 

Leninism, defined like that, was to inspire the dominant lineages of the 
twentieth century’s movement toward socialism while the European lineages 
were, as I pointed out above, to slide more and more openly toward 
opportunist positions. At best they advance merely trade-union demands— 
signing up for permanent maintenance of fundamental capitalist relationships 
and thereby taking their leave from anything that might be considered the 
movement toward socialism. 

Was Lenin personally responsible for the “Leninism” of his successors, in 
the USSR and throughout the world? Yes and no. Yes, in the sense that all _ 
his successors, including Stalin, adhered to Leninist dogmas on management - 
of the unity/diversity relationship. No, of course, insofar as Lenin lived 
through only the first years of the Russian Revolution and so bears no 
personal responsibility for whatever ensued. | 

And that which ensued had a positive aspect, one of decisive importance 
_ for the future of the world movement toward socialism. Leninism broke with 
the Eurocentric dogma that socialist revolution was on the agenda only in 
advanced (i.e., imperialist) capitalist countries. He takes account of the 
transfer, from the centers to the peripheries, of the combat for socialism’s 
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center of gravity. This was proclaimed, Lenin present, in 1920 at the 
- Congress of the Peoples of the East in Baku. And the Third International 
was to be present throughout the world while the Second had existed only in 
Europe. o 

In regard to Soviet society the movement toward socialism led by Leninist 
bolshevism was constrained by the objective conditions of the country (its 
backwardness: its semi-peripheral-capitalist nature) to reduce “building 
sumialism” (its professed aim) to the building of state socialism. I insist here 
that state socialism is different from state capitalism. State capitalism (like that 
of France under de Gaulle) remains a system in service to monopoly capital 
(even when making major concessions benefiting the workers), state socialism 
involves two aspects of a quite different nature: (1) its obligation to pose as 
equivalent to worker-power at least by legitimating itself through bold social 
policies; and (2) its independent posture in relations with the world capitalist 
system. 

This state socialism, the defining characteristic of Stalinism, which, 
consequently, makes it correct to call it Stalinist-Leninist [in preference to 
Marxist-Leninist-—£Z] was pregnant with the possibility of gradual leftward. 
evolution. (That is to say, the potential remained for the socialization of 
economic management ) through effective participation of the workers in the 
exercise of power-—progressively more advanced, more in keeping with. 
socialist values, forms. But it also was pregnant with the risk of stagnation 
with a final fall to the right by way of capitalist restoration. Which is what 
happened in Eastern Europe and the USSR with Yeltsin and Gorbachev. 
Would Trotsky have done better? I doubt that very much. Which is why the 
Fourth Internation’! (in reality the Third International, second edition) never 
amounted to more than a springboard for orators reproducing ad nauseam the 
principles of Leninism without going beyond them. | 

The Stalinist and post-Stalinist systems never were able even to begin 
going beyond the state socialism (economic stratification and central planning) 
stage. A start to such a going beyond was made by Titoist Yugoslavia. It is 
not by chance that this attempt was ostracized by Moscow. For at the level of - 
its actions on the world stage, Third International (and then Cominform) 
Communism had gradually come to subordinate all strategies of the 
movements toward socialism to the tactical needs of the Soviet state, whose ` 
sole concern was with the requirements of resistance to capitalist encirclement. 
The theory of the “non-capitalist path,” imposed on its Bandung-period 
nonaligned partner countnes—especially the radicalized anti-imperialist 
Egypt of Nasser—which I criticized as soon as it was formulated (while I was 
attached to the Planning bodies of the Nasser regime and shortly thereafter), 
constituted the abandonment of any strategic perspective in favor of mere 
tactics. 
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lt was left fòr Chinese TE and Mao to introduce a different 
conception of the movement toward socialism in word ‘capitalism’ T 
` peripheries, not by breaking with the heritage of Lenmism but. by” going | 
beyond it. That makes up the subject of another lineage of the movement 
toward socialism, which we will take up below: ~ ares 


Lineages of the Movement Toward Socialism in World Capitalism’s 
Peripheries - T 

I will begin by takinga loòk at the ines ae i ut 

: The March-May 1871. Paris Commune and the 1851-1864 Taiping 
.- Revolution (and I do mean to say Revolution, not Revolt) initiated the 
entrance of the human race into the contemporary phase of its history. They 
put a end to the illusive belief that capitalism was progressive, they proclaimed 
the end of its summer. rae 

Judged by their long-term significance, these ‘were two gigantic revoluticiih 
One of them (the Commune) unfolded in a developed capitalist metropolis, at the 
time second only to England in economic stature; the other broke out in a regién 
- of the wodd’ that had just been integrated into globalized imperialist capitali 
with the status of a dominated periphery. - 

The Taiping ‘Revolution overthrew the despotic imperial wiitocnicy. of the 
Ching dynasty, it abolished the regime of peasant exploitation by the ruling class 
of that mode of social production which I have termed “tributary” (the Chinese 
Communists called it “feudal,” a difference in terminology that is secondary). 
But at the same time’ the Taiping Revolution rejected the forms of capitalism 
which had infiltrated themselves into the: interstices of the tributary system;it 
abolished private commerce. It rejected just as strongly foreign domination by 
imperialist capital. And it did so extremely early, since the first imperialist 
‘aggressions foreshadowing the reduction of China to the status of a dominated 
periphery m imperialist capitalist globalization —the 1840 Opium. War—had 
taken’ place a mere decade earlier. And, in advance of their time, the Taiping 
abolished polygamy, concubinage, and prostitution. ` 
Edessa ner Acme a “sons of heaven,” Le., it hadh 

dation-stones for 


: sateen “the onie $ A AE en revolution.” lt dice 
the awakenitig of the peoples of the South (of Asia, Africa, and Latin America) 
_ that was to shape the twentieth century. It was an. mspiration to Mao. It showed 
the pathway to’ revolution for all the peoples of. the modern global capitalist 
‘system's penie, za. allowed them octet oie ee eocale 
transition, - 
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- The Paris Commune is not just a chapter in French history, nor are the 
í Taipings just a chapter in Chinese history. These two revolutions had 
universal significance. The Paris Commune gave substance to the 
proletarian” internationalism that the First International invoked as an 
alternative to chauvinist nationalisms, to capitalist cosmopolitanism, to past 
racial, linguistic, and confessional identities. The universalism of the 
Taipings’ call was symbolized by their (said to be “curious”) adoption of the 
figure of Christ, who nevertheless was a figure alien to Chinese history. How 
could a human being defeated by his adversaries—the ruling power—be a 
g ‘supposedly invincible “God?” For the Taipings their Chnst was not the one 
held up by the missionaries who had tried to introduce their submissive 
‘Christianity into China. Rather, he was the exemplary example of what the 
struggle for human liberation had to be: courageous unto death and by that 
ery fact proving the secret of success to be solidarity in struggle. 

.< The Paris Commune and the Taiping Revolution elsewhere proved 
Seles to be a mere parenthesis in history. A short parenthesis, moreover. 
Capitalism has merely fulfilled the (honorable) role of creating—in an 
historically short space of time—the conditions that made its 
surpassing/abolition necessary in order to allow the construction of a more 
advanced stage of human civilization. The Paris Commune and the Taiping 
Revolution, by that very fact, opened history’s current chapter—that which 
was to develop in the twentieth century and be continued in the twenty-first. 
They opened the succeeding chapters of the springtime of peoples, parallel to 
capitalism's autumn. 

China, at the far end of the continent, likewise showed characteristics 
particularly favorable to precocious political maturation. China had very early, 
even before Europe, begun to go beyond its “advanced,” solidly formed) socio- 
economic tributary mode. In its invention of modernity it was ahead by five 
centuries in its abandonment of a religion of individual salvation—Buddhism— 
in favor of a sort of unreligious secularism before that word existed; and bold 
development of commercial relationships based on the internal market. 
Moreover, China (unlike India and the Ottoman Empire) long resisted the 
assaults of European imperialist capitalism. It thus was not until 1840 that 
British gunboats broke open the doors to the Celestial Empire. In combination, 
this aggression together with the earlier advancements of Chinese capitalism had 
prodigious accelerating effects: inequalities in landownership (to which the logic 
of the tributary system posed declining resistance) grew faster, and the 
“betrayal” of the ruling class (the Emperor and the landed aristocracy) quickly 
replaced their earlier attempts at “national” resistance. So this is how we 
understand the precociousness of the Taiping Revolution and its “anti- 
feudal/anti-imperialist” nature. ~ 

So two great revolutions, but two revolutions at work on each of the two 
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complementary fields of globalized impenalist capitalism—at the center and at the 
periphery—in the two “weak links” of this worldwide systent. a 

Were Marx and historic Marxism(s) up to the analytic demands of this 
reality of globalized capitalism and thus able to form effective strategies to 
“change the world,” i.e., to abolish capitalism? Yes and no. Marx yielded to 
_ the temptation of seeing in the worldwide expansion of capitalism a force that 
would homogenize economic and social conditions, reducing the workers of 
the whole world to the sole status of employees exploited by capital in the 
same way and to the same intensity everywhere. On this basis it justified, as 
progressive in the last analysis, colonialism. There is no lack of supporting 
citations to be found in Marx’s writings, spotlighting the progressive 
consequences, however unintentional, of colonialism—i.e., despite its odious 
practices (denounced by Marx) in India, Algeria, South Africa, Eritrea—as 
well as “Yankee” annexation of Texas and California (“industrious,” as 
distinguished from the “lazy” Mexicans.)’ By this logic Marx condemned the 
Taipings—about whom he knew nothing at all! Nevertheless, whenever he 
dealt with countries of which he was not totally ignorant, Marx sketched out a 
quite different vision of capitalist expansion. Marx saw nothing positive in the 
colonization of Ireland by England; on the contrary, he unreservedly 
denounced its destructive effects upon the English working class itself. In 
regard to Russia—which was less foreign to him than China was—Marx had 
an intuition that it was a “weak link” (to use a term coined by Lenin) in the 
worldwide capitalist chain and that, by that very fact, an anti-capitalist 
revolution which would clear the way for socialist advance was possible. 
Marx’s correspondence with Vera Zasulitch is evidence of this.' He saw the 
possibility of a revolution with a strong peasant dimension, based on the 
_ resistance of peasant communities (organized as a mir)—if they could free 
themselves from feudalism through the real abolition of serfdom. Even though 
the peasants would themselves be threatened by expropriation to the gain of 
both some newly rich peasants and of the new latifundiary landlords (former 
_ feudal lords), a revolution that might be able to clear an original path for the 

socialist advance. | | 

Lenin, and so the historic “Leninist” Marxism, made a great stride forward. 
Lenin denounced “imperialism.” It does not matter at all that, probably because 
of his respect for Marx, he called it a new and recent stage of capitalism. He 
drew the two obligatory and conjoined consequences: “revolution”: was no 
longer on the agenda in the “West”; contrariwise, “revolution,” was on the 
agenda in the “East.” Lenin did not come to this conclusion right away. He 


ANAONA EAEAN niiin: i 
* Editors’ Note: For references to this see Howard B. Davis, Nationalism and Socialism (New 


York: Monthly Review Press, 1967), 61-63. Davis points out that such comments were 
confined to Marx and Engels’s earlier works, roughly before 1860. 
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wavered. He still hoped, for example, that the revolution which had started in - 

the “weak link of the system” (Russia) would carry in its wake that of the ~ 

workers in the developed centers (Germany, first of all). His reading of 
capitalism’s first great systemic crisis (which began i in the 1870s and led to the 
First World War) saw it also as the “final” crisis of moribund capitalism. But 
Lenin quickly drew a different conclusion from the facts: he had been fooling 
himself; the revolution had been defeated in Europe Gn Germany); those to 
come were stating to sprout in the East (in China, in Iran, in the former — 
Ottoman Empire, in the colonies and semi-colonies). Nevertheless, Lenin failed © 
to relate his new reading of Marxism to a deepening of his thought regarding 
the place of Russia in the global capitalist system, that of a periphery (or sem} 
periphery). He saw in that position—“semi-Asiatic” Russia—an obstacle 
rather than a trump card. No more did Lenin see the “peasant question” as 
central to the new “revolution” on the agenda. He thought, rightly or wrongly, _ 
that the possibilities inherent in the mir had been wiped out by the developmen: 
of capitalism in Russia (The Development of Capitalism in Russia was the title 
of one of his earliest books.) He drew the consequence: the Russian revolution’ 
would give the land to the peasants, but only to make them owners of their land. 

So-it was for Mao, the heir of the Taipings, to master absolutely all the 
-teachings of this story. Mao formulated the strategy and the aims of the long — 
. transition to socialism starting with an ant-imperialist/ant- “feudal” revolution to 
_ be carried out in the given conditions of the global system’s penpheral societies. 
His definition of the tasks of this “ant-feudal” revolution expressed Mao’s 
„absolute rejection of the backwarddooking illusion in any form whatsoever. The 
revolution. of the peoples of the periphery would of necessity. sign up for the 
universalist perspective of socialism. r 

So Mao’s Chinese Communism was to put in PERSA E a akena 
strategy of movement toward socialism for China, whose teachings carry great 
importance for all the peoples of the peripheries (Asia, Africa, and Latm 
America). Here’ we, are, come back to our fundamental question: the 
relationship between unity and diversity. 

The anti-imperialist/anti-feudal/popular and T (but not 
bourgeois democratic) revolution links diverse social, ideological, and cultural | 
forces. It cannot be a “proletarian revolution.” Indeed, ‘to this day the 
proletariat is scarcely better than a feeble, embryonic, presence in any of the 
modern societies of the peripheries. This revolution has to be, just as much, . 
that of the majority of oppressed and exploited peasants. It has to be that of 
large portions ‘of the educated middle classes who find their expression in the- 
revolutionary intelligentsia. It can neutralize (without suppressing) political 
intervention, seeking to restrain the'‘movement toward socialism, by the local 
bourgeoisie. It can even grease the slide of that bourgeoisie from its natural 
compradore behavior to a pro-national outlook. 
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The fact remains that Chinese e idioms, at that ie scarcely 
allowed anything but the establishment of a state socialism. Which was done. 
But this state socialism, which began as an imitation of the Soviet model, : 
quickly diverged from it on diverse and important questions. Among these ` 
were ‘questions indissociable from governance over the rural population and 
democratization of the socialization of econamic and political life. | 

According to Mao, mamtenance and reinforcement of the unity of the OE 4 
that had been sealed in the ‘course of the liberation war implied management of -. 
urban/rural relations emphasizing equality of living standards among industrial 
and agricultural workers and consequently rejecting the option of “the primitive 
socialist accumulation” which puts all the burden of development and industrial - 
modernization onto the peasantry. That choice having been made, the conditions 
were then ripe for advancing in a possible democratization of the society. [he 
Maoist formula for this was that of the “mass line.” As for everything to do with 
the evolution of the Chinese system of movement toward socialism, its advances - 
and (post-Maoist) steps backward, and differing future alternatives, were opened |. 
up (transformation of state socialism into state capitalism). - : 

The major lesson that I draw from.this reading of China’s evolution from _ 
1950 to today is that until now its treatment of the relationship between the 
‘unity (of the nation, of the people) and the diversity (of the social components. 
of that nation) has been correct enough to give some legitimacy to the Bejing 
-power structure and consequently to guarantee social stability. The: 
"unparalleled success of the emergence of China, in comparison with. that of 
other countries of the contemporary South (Brazil and India, for example), is 
the result of this better (or less bad!) management of the unity/diversity 


‘ . relationship. 


Other examples of movement toward socialism in countries of the pay 
have successfully gone past several fine stages, having, among other things, 
known how to manage correctly the unity/diversity relationship and thus have 
eased the evolution of the originally ant-imperialist struggle toward the. 
implementation of policies that, having gone outside the framework of the logics 
of capitalism, write themselves onto the long road to socialism. We refer, of. 
course, to Vietnam and Cuba. 

We might likewise refer to the advances realized in South America during the 
previous decades in Venezuela, Brazil, Bolivia, and Ecuador. Startmg from 
powerful revolts of the popular classes, these movements have won elections 
(exceptionally, for these times) and have passed a first stage. But, to go forward 
and become real movements toward socialism establishing facts and not merely _ 
expressions of hopes, they need to find tnore effective answers to the challenge of 
the unity/diversity contradiction. 

We cannot, however, ignore the examples of swingeing [i.e., scathing] 
failure that characterized the broad popular movements that during recent 
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; decades overthrew bloody dictatorships but were unable to impose themselves 
as movements toward socialism. We are thinking here of the movements that 
overthrew. the dictatorships of Moussa Traoré in Mali, Marcos in the- 
Philippines, and Suharto in Indonesia. None of these movements were able to 
formulate and impose a common program based on unity in diversity. The 
same nonexistent or even deplorable mahagement of this contradiction is 
characteristic of the movements in Arab societies since 2011 (Egypt, Tunisia, 
Syria). So there is no movement toward socialism in any of these countries, 
despite the fact that objective conditions for its possible emergence do exist. 

Looking backward in time, the Bandung epoch (1955—-1975/1980) was 
that of a victorious takeoff for national liberation movements in Africa and 
Asia. For basic reasons, which I have invoked in my analysis, they were 
pregnant with the possibility of becoming movements toward socialism. But in 
reality what happened to their unfolding, to their victories, to their tomorrows? 

. This question needs a nuanced answer. Yes, at certain moments in the 
expansion of popular movements that were relatively more advanced, the 
movement toward socialism seemed, in outline, possible. This, for example 
was the case in “Communist” (actually advanced national popular) South 
Yemen or, very sketchily, in Sudan. In many African instances the state 
powers issuing from parties that had organized and directed the national 
liberation were professedly socialist, sometimes even Marxist-Leninist, more 
often professing a tradition, more imaginary than real, that they termed 
- socialist. And this posture was not demagogic; it expressed the ambitions of 
leading progressive groups and of their real popular bases. Nevertheless, all 
these regimes emphasized “the unity of the people” (behind their leaders!) , 
and most often denied the extent, even the reality, of the diversity of social . 
interests competing within the broad national alliance or of other sorts of 
diversity among the components (ethnic, religious, linguistic) of the nation. 
This mediocre, at best, management of the fundamental contradiction of the 
movement toward socialism is at the bottom of their incapacity to progress at a. 
sustained pace, of their rapid decrepitude once the limits of what they could 
achieve had been reached, of the erosion of their legitimacy—and thus of their 
sliding toward a return to the sheepfold managed by contemporary 
imperialism and its partners the cormpradorized bourgeoisie or, if need be, the 
compradore state. 

Only a concrete, country by country, examination would let us say more. I 
have put forward some concrete analyses of this obstructed emergence of the 
movement for socialism for some countries of Asia, Africa, and the Arab 
world—obviously and especially for Nasserist Egypt. 

In this tumultuous history, the parties professing Marxism-Leninism—when 
they existed—-were unable to bend the course of events in the direction of the 
movement toward socialism. There are various reasons for their weakness; but 
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undoubtedly their adhesion to’ the Moscow camp within international 
Communism sometimes played a decisive role in er annihilation of the hopes 
. placed upon them. That they went over to the “non-capitalist path” propounded 
by Moscow provides the most dramatic example of this: these parties thus became um 
the “left wing” of a power system that was sliding nghtward. 
In the. case of India the breakup of the former Communist Party of Indi 


€ 


aligning itself de facto with the Congress, and the formation of the Communist — 


~- Party of India-Marxist (CPI-M ) did not result in the qualitative leap that would 


-have been needed to make of the CPI-M a replica of what the Chinese 
Communist Party had been. There are many and various reasons that explain this 
failure, such as the sacred nature of the caste system with its alienating effects on 

__ the spread of class struggles, and the diversity of the nations comprising the Indian 
Union. Having entered governments (by way of elections) in West Bengal an 
Kerala, the CPI-M had to the credit side of its balance sheet the realization of 
` non-negligible progressive measures. But it did not succeed in reversing: the 
balance of forces on the scale of the Indian Union in favor of a movement toward 
socialism. Unable to go beyond the limits of what could be realized by it in those 
two states, it then. was gradually “absorbed” by the system. A radicalization of 
Maoist Indian Communism then was outlined in the formation of the Communist 
Party of India-Marxist-Leninist (CPI-M) and the peasant/trbal war that it 
undertook. We have no choice but to recognize. its failure, and then the breakup of 
the Party. It must nevertheless by noted that the same. line of action produced 
some oo in Nepal and outlined, sketchily, a possible movement toward 
soci 


- I have termed as “atonal oopelae regimes the family of these advances ` 


of the “first awakening of the South” (the Bandung decades), within which 
the: movement toward socialism was only sketchily inscribed, impeded in its 
possible development by the tendency of the ruling political classes to maintain 
their exclusive power, even at the price of a retum to the compradore fold... 


. The Challenge Before the Movement Toward Socialism: Socialization of 
- the Management of A Modern Economy . 

The central question posed by revolutionary and/or authentic socialism (or 
communism or Marxism, or: Marxist-Leninism, er Maoism) professing 
reformist advances was and remains that of socialization of the management of 
a “modern” economy, whose foundations were laid by the spread of historic 
capitalism as much in its dominant centers as in its dominated penpheries. In 
the centers the deviation of reformist socialism and then its later abandonment 


of its references to Marx led logically to giving up on. posing the “post- 


capitalism” question. Contrariwise, in the peripheries that make up the stage 
for enactment pf revolutions carried out in the perspective of building 
socialism, the question of socialization of the management of economic life has 
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remained at the heart of the debates and conflicts that have unfolded among 
the revolutionary vanguards and the holders of state power. Of course the 
specific objective conditions of the revolution in the peripheries of globalized 
capitalism have weighed heavily on the scale: it was simultaneously necessary 
to “catch up” (develop the productive forces and in order to do so, to “copy” 
and reproduce capitalist forms of organizing production) and “to do 
something else” (to build socialism). The answer given to that question has 
been the construction of “state socialisms” or “state capitalisms,” the line 
between these two forms being itself vague and shifting. The fact remains that 
in the theoretical elaborations, as in the programs, of the parties professing 
socialism, advances in socialization of economic management and advances in 
democratization of society's political management have always been thought of 
as inseparable. Affirmation of this central principle in formulating the project 
for a future socialism/communism is worthy of recall, the more .so because it 
‘was exactly the state socialisms/state capitalisms of the Chinese, Soviet, and 
others’ experiments which, in their practices, have on a broad scale separated 
these two dimensions of a single challenge. 


Autumn of Capitalism, Springtime of the Peoples? 


- Although susceptible to forming the head and tail of a single coin, the 
autumn of capitalism and the springtime of peoples are not the same thing. 
“= The emergence at the end of the nineteenth century .of the new form of 
‘capitalism, monopoly capitalism, was.the autumnal equinox of that system—of © 
that historical parenthesis, as I have said. Capitalism had “done its time,” the 
short period (limited to the nineteenth century) during which it still 
accomplished progressive functions was over. By this I mean that, in the 
nineteenth century, the “creative” dimension of capitalist accumulation 
(fantastic acceleration, in comparison with previous periods throughout 
human history; technological progress; the emancipation of the individual, 
even though this mainly benefited the privileged but was limited and deformed 
for everyone else) stil outweighed the destructive consequences of that 
accumulation. The latter were primarily the effects of destruction of societies 
of the peripheries incorporated by imperialist expansion inseparable from 
historic capitalism. But with the emergence of monopoly capitalism the 
relationship of creative destruction in all of these respects was reversed to the 
detriment of the “creative” one. 

It is in the framework of this long-run perspective that I have analyzed the 
two long systemic crises of “obsolete” (“senile”) capitalism: the first long crisis 
which extended from 1871—1873 up to 1945-1955, the second, still 
underway, which began a century later, starting with 1971-1973. I have 
emphasized in this analysis the central means mobilized by capital to 


overcome its permanent crisis: the construction and vertiginous growth of a 
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Department III (complementing the two departments—production of means 
of consumption and production of means of production—dealt with by Marx) 
for absorption of the surplus linked to conjoined monopoly rents and 
imperialist rents.” 

Lenin was the first to take notice of this qualitative change in the nature of 
capitalism. His sole sin was optimism, the belief that this first crisis of 
capitalism would be the last one. He underestimated the perverse and 
destructive effects of the imperialist unfolding in the central societies of the 
system. Having drawn the consequences of a precise estimate of those effects, 
Mao chose patience: the socialist road would be very long and strewn with 
ambushes. 

The twentieth century was indeed that of a first time “awakening of the 
South,” more exactly an awakening of the peoples, the nations, and the states 
of the peripheries of the system: starting with Russia (a “semi-periphery”), 
then engulfing China, Asia, Africa, and Latin America. In this sense the 
twentieth century was that of the first springtime of the peoples involved. | 
have pointed out the series of major events which, right from the outset of the 
century, proclaimed those springtimes—the Russian (1905-1917), Chinese 
(from 1911), Mexican ( 1910-1920), and other revolutions. I have put the 
Bandung period for contemporary Asia and Africa, which was both the 
crown and the end of that great moment in universal history, back into this 
framework. Thus, in some way we can read this response of the peoples 
dominated by the imperialist unfolding as a continuation of the task 
undertaken by the Taiping Revolution and as its generalization across three 
continents. 

In contrast, the Paris Commune had no successors in the developed West. 
Despite their courageous attempts, the Third International Communists did 
not succeed in building a historic camp alternative to the camp aligned upon 
rule of society by the imperialist monopolies. It is here that lies the true 
tragedy of the twentieth century, not in the inadequacies of the peripheries’ 
awakening but in its absence in the centers. The inadequacies—then the fatal 
deviations—of the peripheries’ nations might well have been overcome if the 
peoples of the centers had broken with their own pro-imperialist alignment. 

The springtimes of peoples that unfolded during the twentieth century 
have worn out their effects. From deviation to deviation, they ended by 
collapsing and falling rightward before capital’s counter-offensive. During 
the 1990s this collapse was expressed through the series of triumphant 
counter-revolutions in that decade. Those possibilities that had existed, 
whether a leftward evolution of these exhausted systems or, in crisis, their 
stabilization around center-left formulae keeping open the future, were 
broken by the triple conjunction linking: (1) the inadequacies of popular 
protest limited to democratic demands unrelated to social or geopolitical 
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questions; (2) the exclusively repressive responses of the power structures; 
(3) interventions by the imperialist West. In these conditions it is just 
farcical to treat the “revolutions” of the USSR and the countries of the 
European East (1989-1991) as “springtimes of peoples.” Built on huge 
illusions about capitalist reality, these movements ended with nothing that 
might be considered positive. The peoples involved are still waiting for their 
springtime, which perhaps might yet come. ; 

- Throughout the course of the twentieth century and right up to today the 
~ autumn of capitalism and the springtime of the peoples (itself confined to the 
peoples of the peripheries) have been entirely separate. For that reason the 
- autumn of capitalism has provided the major motive force of evolution. Which 
it has switched onto the rails of increasing barbarism, the only logical answer 
that conforms to the requirements for maintaining the dominion of capital. In 
the first instance, imperialist barbarism, redoubled by putting into effect 
military control of the planet by the armed forces of the United States and 
their subaltern European allies of NATO to the sole profit of the monopolies 
of the collective imperialism of the triad United States—Europe—Japan. But 
also in response to this the sliding of the responses of their victims—the 
peoples of the South—toward backward-looking illusions which themselves 
are pregnant with barbarity. 

That risk, which at present is the dominant reality, will not diminish until 
advances toward the conjunction between the autumn of capitalism and the 
springtime of peoples—of all the peoples, those both of the peripheries and of 
the centers—will be decisive enough to open the universalist socialist 
perspective. Will the twenty-first century be a “remake” of the twentieth, with 
the liberation attempts of the peoples of the South coinciding with 
maintenance of the pro-imperialist alignment of the peoples of the North? 


To Build Unity Within Recognition of Diversity 


There is no possible revolutionary advance of the movement toward 
socialism without construction of strategic unity of action linking together the 
needed critical mass of diverse social forces in conflict with the dominant 
capitalist system. It yet remains to identify correctly the nature of the social - 
diversity at issue: distinguishing between those differences that count more 
and those that count less. The sources and forms of diversity are themselves 
innumerable. To describe them would take many pages of statistical tables: 
there are the men and the women, the young and the old, the natives and the 
immigrants, in some countries the human beings with different shades of skin 
color, those belonging to this or that religion or linguistic group, those who 
own property and those who do not, skilled and unskilled workers, etc. 

A non-simplifying class analysis permits deeper comprehension of the 
problems. At bottom, there is certainly in capitalism the contrast between the 
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bourgeois (owners of the means of production and/or the managers of that 
property) and the proletarians (who have only their labor power to sell). But 
this contrast is expressed through a great diversity in the spectrum of concrete 
social situations. There are wage-earners (sellers of labor power) whose 
possession of unusual skills lets them benefit from a certain degree of stability, 
and there are those relegated to permanent instability. There are the 
capitalists —owners—small, medium, or large-scale entrepreneurs, and there are 
the managing executives of the big capital of the financialized monopolies, etc. 

This great differentiation of the basic classes is likewise extremely varied 
depending on whether the society in question is that of a dominant 
capitalist/imperialist country or that of a dominated peripheral capitalism. Y 
The social situation of a proletarian in an opulent country is different from 
that of his alter ego in a poor society. The rural and peasant mass, reduced to 
numerical insignificance in today’s centers, remains a strong presence in the“ 
peripheries, etc. 

There is certainly a weighty tendency toward simplification of social 
structures resulting from the logic of capital accumulation (concentration of 
property and/or concentration of control) but there are several false notions 
about the simplification of social structure resulting from capitalism: (1) the 
idea that the bourgeois/proletarian contrast would wipe out expression of the 
presence of other social forces from the field of politics; (2) the idea that the 
bourgeoisie, on the one hand, and the proletariat, on the other, would become 
homogeneous camps with little internal differentiation; (3) the idea that the 
globalized expansion of capitalism would bring closer together the social 
structures of the advanced countries and those of the backward countries 
pursuing the path of “catching up” (“developing,” as they say). 

Let us take, for example, the expansion of industrial capitalism in 
nineteenth-century Europe. In no country of that continent did the 
bourgeoisie, the new dominant class, wipe out the aristocratic classes from the 
ancien régime. Everywhere it reached political compromises with them that 
preserved their control over important segments of the power-structure (like 
the officer corps). And though the 1914 war was an inter-imperialist war, it 
was also a war belonging to the crowned heads of Europe; until the entry of 
the United States, France was the only republic at war. 

The bourgeoisie is not a class composed of all those with formal 
ownership of the means of production. That property could, once limited- 
liability corporations had been invented, be spread around even though 
. control over it was not. The bourgeoisie is not a homogeneous class 
organized as a pyramid of wealth rising from small, through middle, to great 
capitalists. An integral part of it is provided by segments of the middle 
classes (middle as measured by quantity of income formally derived from 
wage labor) involved in economic and political management of society. The 
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bourgeoisie is likewise differentiated by business-sector positioning and/or 
location in advancing or declining regions, ete. 

In the peripheries the bourgeoisie is not simply a late-born bourgeoisie 
growing up comfortably, living a lavish, if even more parasitic, lifestyle akin to 
that of its counterparts in the center. No more is it divided into two segments, 
one compradore (bad bourgeoisie) the other national (good bourgeoisie). 
Having entered the world within the framework of the worldwide expansion of 


imperialism, the bourgeoisie of the periphery is compradore by nature.. 


Nevertheless, it might behave like a national bourgeoisie when the 
circumstances offer it some room for maneuver. I insist on the importance of 
this Maoist interpretation about the nature of the bourgeoisies of the 
periphery. 

The structure of the classes making up a people in the countries of the 
periphery is likewise very different from that in the centers. The peasant classes 
in the South are themselves differently differentiated from one country to the 
other, with structurings partly inherited from specific precapitalist pasts—and 
themselves reshaped in turn by the particular ways in which they were 
integrated/subordinated into modem capitalism. The pauperization processes 
resulting from global capitalist accumulation have created there, in the 
peripheries, a growing mass of the dispossessed who survive only through 
“informal” economic activity. 

Under the deceptive label of “neoliberalism,” during the past three 


decades weighty tendencies have been at work in the framework of the spread ` 


of globalized, financialized, and generalized monopoly capitalism.’ These 
weighty tendencies have produced: (1) a general, but extremely segmented, 
proletarianization (80 percent of the population, at least in the centers, 
comprising waged and salaried sellers of labor power); (2) forms of 
subordination established everywhere, in the centers as in the peripheries, 
reducing economic activities seemingly independent of the monopolies 
(especially those of the peripheries’ peasants but also of their industries) to the 
de jure or de facto status of subcontractors—thus enabling the transformation 
of a growing fraction of surplus value into monopoly rents; (3) replacement of 
historic forms of capitalist organization as embodied in concrete bourgeoisies 
with a new form of domination by abstract capital (“incarnate in the market,” 
specifically in the “financial market”). Thenceforward the bourgeoisie had 
become a class composed of—very well paid!—wage-workers employed by 
the financial oligarchy (the 1% of Occupy Wall Street and of the Spanish 
Indignados). E4 

The unfolding of this new structure of generalize monona capitalism did 
not (and could not) result in relative social stabilization—it resulted in social 
degradation pregnant with popular revolts. Neither did it (nor could it) result in 
relative stabilization of the new center/periphery relationships——on the contrary, 
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it resulted in aggravation of the contradictions and conflicts between them. The 
historic imperialist centers (the United States~Europe—Japan triad) could no 
longer maintain their global dominance other than through military control over 
the whole world. In the face of this geostrategic deployment by Washington and 
its subaltern allies, some “emerging” states and peoples of the South resist by 
affrming—to various degrees—“sovereign projects,” leading to growing 
North-South conflicts. In other countries of the periphery the domination 
system of globalized-monopoly capitalism works through its alliance with 
compradore state power structures lacking national and popular legitimacy. 
This is a second motive for revolts of the peoples. 

Under our eyes, generalized-monopoly capitalism is imploding in the 
various forms here recalled. By that very fact a new period of revolutionary 
situations is opening to us. How are we to act, in these circumstances, to make 
of the possible a reality: advances of the movement toward socialism? To 
answer we must take up again our reflection on the relationship: strategic 
unity of action/diversity of the social and political components of the 
movement of the peoples. 

In the past, revolutionary situations allowed revolutionary advances 
(towards socialism) whenever concrete responses were given to this 
unity/diversity dialectical contradiction, 

I speak here of dialectical contradiction. In effect, its solution does not 
proceed through negation of one of its two terms but through the transformation 
of their contrast into their active complementarity. A metaphysical view of 
contradiction cannot understand the nature of this challenge and the way to 
respond to it. Now, that view has often been, and still is, prevalent because it 
offers easy answers that, according to immediate appearances, might seem to be 
the only ones possible. 

For example: the absolute priority of “unity” (of the people) is affirmed 


and the real effects of diversity, which make implementation of that unity 


impossible or pernicious, are denied. Or contrariwise, the unavoidable need 
for unity (identification of common staged strategic objectives and 
organization of a united front taking responsibility for their realization) is 
denied in favor of the affirmation that diverse struggles (those of various 
fractions of the people in revolt) will all by themselves provide a solution of the 
problem. The unavoidable question of power is then avoided. This 
metaphysical response to the contradiction still prevails on the contemporary 
scene everywhere in the South and the North. It reduces the movements in 
struggle to maintenance of defensive positions leaving the initiative to the 
enemy-—monopoly capitalism and its state political instruments in North and 
South. So it is a strategy powerless to push forward the movement toward 
socialism. 

As | have said, in the past correct dialectical responses have sometimes 
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been applied with success. In Russia in 1917, Lenin grasped the way to 
maximize the power of unity by proposing, to the diverse components of the 
people in revolt, shared strategic objectives: peace and land. By offering land 
to the soldier-peasants he founded an alliance that allowed the new Bolshevik 
party to escape its isolation. For that party, until then, had no real audience 
among peasants. In China, as early as the 1930s, Mao refounded the 
Communist Party on the base of a firm and lasting alliance with the poor and 
exploited peasantry. That is the secret of the 1949 victory. What happened to 
it afterwards in regard to management of the unity/diversity relationship (.e., 
the question of alliances making up the historic coalition of the movement 
toward socialism) constitutes a different problem, one that | will not take up in 
this essay. | 
In both cases there was a concrete response to the challenge. It stemmed 
from a concrete analysis, which turned out to be right, of what were the 
diversities: those that are crucial (in the sense that taking them into account. 
enables working the lever of revolutionary advance) and those that were not. 
In this domain there are no worthwhile general formulae that could be 
substituted for concrete analysis. The crucial contemporary diversities cannot . 
bë the same in France as in the United States, in China as in India, in Peru 
as in Congo. 

"= Whatever “generality” can be expressed in this connection I have already 
formulated in my propositions about the necessary “audacity” which alone 
enables the radical lefts of our epoch to respond properly to the challenge.* I 
will sum up the meaning of these propositions in the next two paragraphs: 


e In the imperialist centers the radical left must dare to advocate the pure 
and simple expropriation of the monopolies through 
nationalization/statification (a first stage), together with plans concerning 
the organization of advances toward the democratic socialization of their 
management. It is then a matter of identifying the crucial diversities that ~ 
are to be linked together through constructing a unity of action based on- 
the identification at each stage of their common partial goals. 

o In the peripheries the radical left must be able to identify the diverse 
components of a hegemonic social alliance that is an alternative to the 
one on which the compradore coalition in power finds support. Only if it 
becomes capable, at each stage, of identifying strategically the common 
partial goals crucial to the anti-compradore alliance, can it achieve this 
result. | (3 oe, 

It is only when these conditions will have been fulfilled that the movement 
toward socialism can be seen to be affirmed through advances in the real, 
albeit progressive, transformation of contemporary societies. 
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Communism, Higher Stage of Human Civilization 


Toward a second wave of emergence for the states, peoples, and nations of 
the peripheries. 


The ambition of the. movement toward socialism is to sda human 
society on other foundations than those that are fundamentally characteristic of 
capitalism. This future is conceived as realizing a higher stage of universal 
human civilization, not simply as realizing a more “just,” or even more 
“efficacious, model of our familiar civilization (“modern” capitalist 
civilization). 

Well, preparation of the future, even of the distant future, begins today. It 
is good to know what one wants. What social model? Based on what 
principles: Destructive competition among individuals or affirmation of the 
benefits of solidarity? A liberty that legitimizes inequality or a liberty tied to 


. equality? Exploitation of the planet’s resources with no concern for the future 


or an exact accounting of the requirements for reproduction of the planet’s 
conditions of life? 


Socialism will be democratic or it will not exist at all. On condition of 


. understanding the democratization of society as an unending process that 


¢" 


oe 


cannot be reduced to the formula of electoral multiparty representative as the 
definition of “real democracy.” The dominant Western media. propounds 
“democracy first” for the countries of the South, which it understands as the 
immediate holding of multiparty elections; and many cvil society 
organizations in the South have gone over to that proposition. Nevertheless, - 
repeated experiments prove that this is merely a miserable farce which the 
imperialists and their local allies have no trouble manipulating to their own 
gain. In the centers, representative electoral democracy had always constituted 
the effective means for blocking any threats that labor struggles would become 
radicalized. Class struggles, which unfold on a basis of the extreme diversity of 
living conditions and segmentation within the laboring classes, articulated in 
these conditions to electoral settlement of political conflicts, had always been 
effective means for blocking the radicalization of popular: movements. 
Flectoralism (which Lenin called parliamentary ‘cretinism) reinforces the 
negative effects of the segmentation of classes within the people and deprives 
of all effectiveness. any strategy for building their unity. Western public 
opinion, alas, envisages no alternative to this system of political management, 
to which even the Communists have now gone over. Nevertheless, with the 
establishment of generalized-monopoly capitalism the electorat f farce becomes 
totally visible, effacing the former right/left contrast. | 
The movement toward socialism has the duty of opening new fields. for the 


invention of more advanced ways to manage political democracy. 


John Bellamy Foster has argued convincingly that oe as understood — 
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by Marx, is ecological by its very nature: | add that green capitalism is still an 

impossible utopia because respect for the requirements of a political 

environmentalism worthy of the name is incompatible with respect for. the 

basic laws ‘governing capitalist accumulation. Here also the movement toward ` 
socialism has the duty of opening new fields for the invention of procedures of 

economic management that integrate the long run, that link democratic 

socialization of social relationships to the requirements for reproduction of life- 

spaces on the planet, which, in its turn, is the condition for transmitting the 

heritage of these common properties from one generation to another. 

In its answers to these questions, the movement toward socialism cannot 
restrict itself to expressing pious vows, to propounding a remake of the 
nineteenth century’s utopian socialisms. To avoid that fate it must answer the 
following questions: (1) Today, what is our scientific knowledge in the fields of 
anthropology and sociology that calls into question the “utopias” formulated in 
- the past? (2) What is our. new scientific knowledge about’ reproduction 
- conditions of life on the planet? (3) Can this knowledge be integrated into an 
open Marxist thought? 

In this general framework, we must give full treatment to the emergence 
projects of the states and peoples of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. The first 
wave of emergings, which extended successfully between 1950 and 1980, is 
exhausted. That page having been turned, the impenalist powers were able to 
retake the initiative and to impose the “diktat” (and not the supposed 
“consensus’) of Washington. In its turn, this project of wildcat globalization is in 
implosion, offering to the peoples of the peripheries a chance to ‘undertake a 
second wave of liberation and progress. What might be the goals of that second 
wave? There is a confrontation here among different political and cultural visions 
(reactionary, or illusory, or a whose likelihoods will need to be 
. studied. 


.To Exit From the Franson of Established Globalization 


. Within the framework of the established globalization model, there is no 
space available for the movement toward socialism to begin.its deployment 
onto the field of reality. So it has to write into its program both immediate and 
more distant strategic objectives that allow an exit from that framework. If not, 
there will be no exit from the model of “lumpen development” based on 
subcontracting and resource pillage, resulting in an indescribable 
pauperization of all the countries that accept their submission to the extension 
requirements of liberal globalization. 

One -often hears: “The: problem is worldwide; its ae must be 
worldwide.” The first proposition is correct, but the second does not flow from it. 
A transformation of globalization from above, for example -by international 
negotiations in a UN framework, has absolutely no chance of pean even the 
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least progress. The long series of UN international conferences, from which 


nothing (as was foreseeable) has ever emerged, is evidence of that. The global 
system has never been transformed from above, but always starting from below, 
i.e., from initial changes of the line of development that at first became possible at 
local levels (or else national levels, in the framework of states/nations, which are 
the centers of crucial political struggles). Then conditions might eventually be 
formed to open possibilities for transformation of globalized relationships. 
Deconstruction must always be preliminary to the possibility of reconstructing 
differently. The example of Europe in crisis is testimony to that. The European 
structures will never undergo transformation from above by Brussels. Only 
disobedience by some European state, and then by another one, would make it 
possible to envisage the reconstruction of “another Europe.” i 

The strategy of starting transformations by action at national levels can bé 
summed up in the following sentence: one must refuse to adjust unilaterally to 
the requirements for extension of the established globalization, replace it by 
prioritizing getting to work on “sovereign projects,” and force the global 
system to adjust to the requirements for the unfolding of these national 
projects. ae 

But what then is meant by “sovereign projects”? 

In certain conditions, getting to work on sovereign projects opens a space 
for advances of the movement toward socialism. Of course, the very notion of 
“sovereign project” is open to discussion. Given the degree of penetration ‘of 
transnational investments in all domains and all countries we cannot avoid the 
question: What sort of sovereignty are you talking about? 

The dynamics of contemporary capitalism are in many ways determined by 
the global conflict over natural resources. The matter is a special question whose. 
examination 1s not to be drowned in other general considerations. The United 
State’s dependence for many of those resources and the growing demand from 
China are a challenge to South America, Africa, and the Middle East, which are 
particularly well endowed with resources and have been shaped by the history of 
their pillage. Can one develop, in these domains, national and regional policies 
that initiate rational and equitable planetary management, benefitting all the 
peoples? Can one develop, written into that perspective, new relationships 
between China and the countries of the South at issue? Will they link China’s 
access to those resources to support for the industrialization of the countries 
involved (something the supposed “donors” of the OECD refuse to do)? 


The framework for the unfolding of an effective sovereign project is not 


limited: to the field of international action. An independent national policy ~“ 


remains fragile and vulnerable so long as it does not enjoy real national and 
popular support, which requires that it be based on economic and social 
policies enabling the popular classes to benefit from “development.” Social 
stability, which is the condition for success of a sovereign project confronted by 
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the destabilization policies of the imperialists, is at that price. We therefore 
have to examine the nature of the relationships among different established or 
possible sovereign projects and the bases of the power systems: national, 
democratic, and popular project, or (illusory?) project for national capitalism? ~ 

.. We can then, in this framework, draw up the “balance sheet” of the 
AR projects” currently being put into effect by the “emerging” 
countries. 

.. (1) China is the only country truly engaged on the path of a sovereign 
project, and is the only one for which this is the case. This is a coherent 
project: it articulates the planned establishment of a self-centered (although 
simultaneously and aggressively open toward exporting) modern and complete 
industrial system to a mode of agricultural development based on the 
modernization of small farms not owned by the farmers—thus guaranteeing 
access to the land for everyone. But what is the nature of the objective of 
sovereignty being pursued? Is it a matter of national bourgeois sovereignty 
(whose success, in my opinion, remains based on illusions), or of 
national/popular sovereignty? Is it a matter of a state capitalism based on the 
illusion of the governing role of a new national bourgeoisie (part of which is _» 
made up of a state bourgeoisie)? Or of a state capitalism with a social 
dimension, evolving toward a possible “state socialism” that would itself be a 
tage on the long road to socialism? The answer to that question has not yet 
been given by the facts. Here I refer the reader to my argument about the 
future alternatives on offer to contemporary China.’ 

(2) Russia has returned to the international political stage, posing itself as the 
adversary of Washington. For all that, is it engaged on the path of a sovereign 
project? Yes, perhaps, in the intentions of the power-holders to rebuild a state 
capitalism independent of the dikiats of the globalized monopolies? But the 
economic management of the country remains liberal, controlled by the oligarchy 
of private monopolies established by Yeltsin on the Western model. This policy, 
then, remains without any social dimension that would enable it to rally its people 
behind it. pe 

(3) Elements of a sovereign policy exist in India, notably state-supported 
industrial policies of private nat strial monopolies. But nothing more 
than that: its general economic peo remain liberal, tragically speeding up 
the pauperization of the majority of peasants. 

(4) In the same fashion elements of a sovereign policy exist in Brazil, 
carried out by big private Brazilian financial and industrial capital and big 
capitalist agricultural estates. But here as in India the general economic 
policies remain liberal, bringing no solution to the problems of poverty in a 
country that has become 90 percent urbanized—except that poverty has been 
lessened through redistributive public welfare measures. In Brazil, as in India, 
the power-holders’ reluctance to go further favors the ambiguous behavior of 
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big capital, tempted to ael compromises with international iptal: The 
‘fabulous natural riches of Brazil, and their exploitation under deplorable 
conditions (destruction of the Amazonian rainforest), further strengthen their 
efforts to insert the country in the established globalization system. ) 

(5) There exists no sovereign project in South Africa, whose system 
remains under Anglo-American imperial control. What then are the 
conditions for emergence of a sovereign project in that country? What new 
relationships with Africa would be implied by such emergence? 

- (6) Can non-continent-size: countries develop sovereign projects? Within 
what limits? What forms of regional association might facilitate their 
advancement? 

Where to start? 

With regard to the sovereign projects which the movement toward 
socialism ought to promote, [ propose to start by identifying the priorities of 

‘action on the economic level and on the political level. _- 

In regard to the economic level: 

I suggest identifying the initial priorities with an exit from financial 
globalization.. But take note: this involves only the financial aspect of 
globalization, not globalization in all its dimensions, notably the commercial 
ones. . - 

We -start from the hypothesis that we are dealing with the i! link of the 
established globalized neoliberal system. With this in mind we will examine: 

e the question of the dollar as universal money, of its future, taking into 
account the United States’ increasing foreign indebtedness; 
e questions in relation to the prospective adoption of the principle of “total 

. convertibility” of the yuan, the ruble, and the rupee;® 

e the question of “exit from convertibility” of certain emerging-country 
currencies (Brazil, South Africa); 

° the measures that might be taken in regard to management of their national 
currencies by the fragile countries (especially the African ones). 

Some initiatives, whose scope, however, remains modest, have been taken 
towards a deconstruction of the integrated globalized financial system. We 

here mention the establishment of the Shanghai Conference, the agreements 
between China and ASEAN, ALBA, the Bank of the South, the “Sucre” 
` project, and the BRICS Bank. 

In regard to the political level: 

I will suggest prioritizing the implementation of strategies capable of 
holding in check the geopolitics and geostrategics developed by the United 
States and its subaltern allies within the triad. l 

Our starting point is the following: the capitalist monopolies of the historic 
imperialist (United States, Europe, Japan) powers’ pursuit of worldwide 
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dominion is threatened by growing conflicts between: (1) on the one hand the ; 
goals of the triad (to maintain its dominion); and (2) on the other the . i 
aspirations of the emerging countries and those of the peoples victimized by and - 
in revolt against “neoliberalism.” In these conditions the United States and its . . 
subaltern allies (linked together in “the triad’s collective impenalism”) have 
chosen to add to their risks by- taking recourse to violence and military 
interventions. Testifying to this are: (a) the deployment and reinforcement of 
U.S. military bases (Africom and others); (b) military interventions in the 
Middle East (Iraq, Syria, tomorrow Iran?); and (c) measures taken by the triad 
to encircle China militarily, including Japanese provocations, and manipulations 
involving China/India and China/Southeast Asia conflicts. 

But it appears that, while the violence of imperialist powers’ interventions 
remains in fact on the agenda, these powers find it ever harder to respond to 
the requirements for the coherent strategy that is the condition for possible 
success. Is the United States at bay? Is its decline a passing one, or is it 
definitive? Washington’s responses, though made in a day-to-day fashion, 

_ remain no less dangerously criminal. 

In confrontation with these major challenges, what strategies of international 
political (or even military) alliance might force a withdrawal on the U.S. project 
of military control over the whole planet? The importance of possible advances on 
this terrain is obvious. It is not by chance that the BRICS, and behind them many 
countries of the South—some having to various degrees entered on the path of © 
sovereign projects, others still mired in the ruts of lumpen development—still 
express refusal to support the U.S. military adventures and dare to take initiatives 
contradicting Washington (ike the use of the veto by Russia and Chima)? It is.. 
necessary to go further in these directions, in a broader and more systematic 
fashion. , 
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Labor and “Ed Deform” ~ a 
The Degradation of Teachers’ Work through 
Standardized Testing and the New York City 
Evaluation System 


John C. Antush 


The biggest threat to education today is the corporate education reform | 
movement—what many of us call “Ed Deform.” It is also the biggest threat to © 
teachers’ working conditions. Changes in education legislation are creating 
new government-funded markets for education entrepreneurs. Spending is 
being shifted away from teacher salaries, benefits, and pensions ‘and into 
standardized tests, curriculum, and technology.! To maximize this investment 
opportunity teachers must be reskilled away from deciding on content, 
asséssing students, and tailoring education to meet diverse students’ needs and 
interests. This reduces the room for teachers to implement, for example, the 
demands of anti-racist advocates and concemed parents for “culturally 
relevant curriculum” or, indeed, anything that deviates from relevant test-prep 
skills. Standardized test scores provide a simple metric for measuring 

“productivity” against teacher labor costs. One example of this Taylorist. 
dynamic is New York-City’s new “Advance” Teacher Evaluation system. 

In 2013, State Education Commissioner John King imposed the Annual - 
Professional Performance Review (APPR) system, “a multiple-measures 
evaluation system” for evaluating teachers in the wake of the failure of the 
city's Department of Education and the UFI (United Federation of 
Teachers) to come to an agreement. I have been:a public high school teacher 
and UFT member for nearly thirteen years. This is the largest change in our 
working conditions since our last contract was ratified in 2006. New York’s 
Race to the Top application required the state to pass legislation mandating a 
new teacher evaluation system that “makes student achievement data [i.e., 
standardized tests} a substantial component of how educators are assessed 
- and stipported.” “Advance” imposes greater standardization over teachers’ 
labor and education in other important ways as well. 


JOHN C. ANTUSH is a public highschool teacher in New York City! a ideii in the United 
Federation of Teachers, and a member of MORE (Movement of Rank and File Educators). 
- He was Monthly Review's assistant editor in the early 1990s. 
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In Capital, Marx singles out teachers to provide an ER of the dun 
universality of exploitation under capitalism: “a schoolmaster is a. productive 
worker when, in addition to belabouring the heads of his pupils, he works 
himself into the ground to enrich the owner of the school. That the latter has 
laid out his capital in a teaching factory, instead of in a sausage factory, makes 
no difference to the relation.”? 

Of course, most New York City public school teachers are employed by `` 
. the New York City Department of Education (NYCDOE), not by private 
capitalists. However, a growing number of teachers work in charter schools 
managed by private corporations., ‘More broadly, New York’s Mayor 
Bloomberg, who ended his third and final term in December, was an 
exemplary Taylorist “gang boss” in his promotion of Ed Deform. As Diane 
Ravitch put it, Bloomberg “applied business principles to overhaul the 
-nation’s largest school system.” Unfortunately, these trends are likely to 
continue under our new Mayor, De Blasio, because they are part of Race to 

the Top. 
= Harry Braverman explains in Labor ànd Monopoly Capitalism that for 
business, “every non-producing. hour” someoné is employed is a loss. | 
Therefore, management pursues “complete, self conscious; painstaking, and 
calculating” control over the production process.’ Facing stiff competition in 
„the market, capitalists are driven to streamline production, splitting up skilled 
work inte discrete tasks that can be executed by less skilled workers: This. 
dynamic is “the ‘underlying force governing all forms of work in capitalist 
society.”° Of course, for the most part the public sector does not directly face 
- market competition, but is subject to political processes. Ed Deform seeks to 
- bring market-type pressures to bear on teachers’ labor, This requires a metric 
for measuring teacher productivity and quality, which i is what “Advance” is 
- designed to provide. 
Education experts like Diane Ravitch have branded “Value Added 
:-Measures’—formulas used to quantify teacher impact on student test 
i scores—as “junk science.” “Scientific management,” created by Frederick 
Taylor in the 1880s, was the original junk science..As Braverman puts it, 
scientific management— I aylorism—does not seek to improve production in 
. general, but adapts “labor to the needs of capital. It enters the workplace 
not as the representative of science, but as the representative of management 
masquerading in the trappings of science. ”” 


Taylor’s First Principle: Dissociate Labor from Workers’ Skills 


Taylorism’s first principle is “dissociation of the labor process from the 
skills of the workers.” Taylor wntes that, first, “managers assume...the 
burden of gathering together all of the traditional knowledge which in the past 
has been possessed by the workmen and then classifying, tabulating, and 
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reducing this honie to rales, laws, and formulae.”® As Braverman. - 
explains, “the purpose of work study” was never “to enhance the ability of the ` 
worker, to concentrate in the workers a greater share of scientific 
knowledge.... Rather, the purpose was to cheapen the worker by decreasing. 
his training and enlarging his output.” 

New York City’s new teacher evaluation system is ted up with Obama’s 
Race to the Top, which also induced New York State to adopt the new 
Common Core State Standards (CCSS) and to develop a new gauntlet of 
standardized tests. The CCSS were developed by the National Governors 
Association and the Council of Chief State School Officers in conformity 
with the requirements of Race to the Top. For the 2013-2014 school year, 
new CCSS tests in Math and English were introduced. According to New 
York State’s Race to the Top application, in coming years New York State 

“will build an integrated and comprehensive [student performance] 
assessment system that includes: formative, interim, and summative 
assessments aligned to the Common Core standard; comprehensive K-2 
assessments; assessments in the arts, economics, and multimedia/computer 
technology, and the next generation of high school assessments.”"® 
. Proponents of the CCSS argue that they were created with an eye towards 

developing critical thinking among students and to promote collaborative student- 
centered learning. The editors of the important education journal Rethinking 
_ Schools point out that some teachers “are trying to use the space opened up by the | 
Common Core transition to do positive things in their classrooms.” However, the 
CCSS were “written mostly by academics and assessment experts—many with 
ties to testing companies.” Achieve Inc., a consulting firm that has worked with 
the National Governor’s Association to develop the CCSS, brought together 135 - 
people for review panels to direct the development of CCSS, but “few were 
classroom teachers or current administrators. Parents were entirely missing. K-12 
educators were mostly brought in after the. fact to tweak and endorse the 
standards—and lend legitimacy. to the results.”'' Most importantly student’s 
performance according to the CCSS will be measured by standardized testing, as 
mandated by Race to the Top. Student test scores are a central component of the 

“Advance” teacher evaluation system. 

Another’ integral part of ‘the new E system is the Danielson 
framework, an attempt to compartmentalize and break down “those aspects of 
a teacher's responsibilities that have been documented through empirical 
studies...these responsibilities seek to define what teachers should know and 
be able to do in the exercise of their profession.” Danielson draws on evidence 
from a 2009 research study conducted by the Bill and Melinda Gates _ 
Foundation “which ‘entailed the video capture of over 23,000 lessons, — 
analyzed according to five observation protocols, with the results of those 
analyses (together with other measures) correlated to value-added measures of 
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student learning.”'? Specific aspects of teaching are being brought forward by - 
the Ed Deformers as an across-the-board formula for good teaching, `- 
eliminating the role that skilled educators have in assessing what is needed in 
different contexts to serve diverse communities of students. | 
Taylor’s Second Principle: Separate Conception From Execution ` 
Taylorism’s second principle is what Braverman calls “the separation of 

conception from execution.” In Taylors words, this “involves the 
establishment of many rules, laws, and formulae which replace the judgment 
‘of the individual workman and which can be effectively used only after having 
been systematically recorded, indexed, etc.” Therefore, Taylor points out, 
“all of the planning which under the old system was done by the workman, as 
a result of his personal experience, must of necessity under the new system be 
done by the management in accordance with the laws of the science.” Ed 
Deform is attempting to separate the conception of teachers’ labor from its 
execution by providing teachers with new CCSS curncular materials that are 
designed to boost the very student CCSS test scores that will affect teachers’ 
job ratings. Conforming to the new -curriculum is presented as a choice based 
on teachers’ judgment: “Educators who are interested in aligning their 
classroom practices to the new standards should check the EngageNY.org 
website for the most up-to-date information on the transition.”’? Driven by 
fear of a drop in student test-scores which will have a major impact on their - 
evaluation rating, teachers are likely to conform to the suggested curricula. 
Educators’ labor will therefore follow the Ed Deformers’ prior conception: 

e “NYSED [New York State Education Department] will be approving 
and releasing Common Core-aligned curriculum resources, which will be 
freely available to teachers throughout the state. NYSED will also be - 
facilitating curriculum-based professional development to aid teachers’ 
implementation of the new standards:” 

e “Curriculum modules will include: Yeorlong scope and sequence 
documents, Module framing/overview documents, Performance tasks 
(for administration in the middle and at the end of each module), 
Lesson plans, Lesson plan supporting materials (class work, homework, 
etc.), Formative assessments at the unit level.”!° 

Further, the EngageNY document “CSS, APPR and DDI Workbook 
= for Network Teams/Network Team Equivalents,”- instructs classroom 
evaluators to check that “All teachers use CCSS-aligned interim assessments 
or common performance tasks in all courses.” Evaluators are, also supposed to 
check for CCSS “instructional shifts.” This means we will be evaluated on 
specific aspects of instruction while others will be excluded from consideration. ` 
Conformity to the new “scope” and “sequencing” of instruction can be 
enforced through the evaluation system." ane 
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Taylor’s Third Principle: Dictate Workers’ Tasks 

Taylorism’s third principle, summarized by Braverman, is management’s 
use of its “monopoly over knowledge to control each step of the labor process 
and its mode of execution.”'® According to Taylor, ideally, work “is fully 
_ planned out by the management...and each [worker] receives in most cases 
complete written instructions, describing in detail the task which hé is to 
accomplish, as well as the means to be used in doing the work.... This task 
specifies not only what*is to be done, but how it is to be done and the exact 
time allowed for doing it.”!? In order for the new teacher evaluation system to 
_ help serve this function,.a series of punitive Ed Deforms had to be in place 
first. As Braverman puts it, an “abrupt psychological wrench” is required to 
force workers to accept the transition to task labor. Taylor describes it as the 
job of the “gang boss” to “nerve and brace them up to the point of insisting 
that the workmen shall carry out the orders exactly as specified on the 
instruction cards. This is a difficult task at first, as the workmen have been 
accustomed for years to do the details of the work to suit themselves, and 
many of them believe they know quite as much about their business as [their 
- bosses].” 

One such “abrupt a wrench” occurred in 2001, when 
thousands of teachers lost their teaching licenses and jobs in the New York 
City system because they either did not take or failed the newly required 
teacher certification exams. Many had taught for decades and had regularly 
received favorable -evaluations. Some had Masters degrees and Doctorates. 
One, Regina Powell, had worked nineteen years in the predominantly 
African-American low-income neighborhood of East New York, Brooklyn. 
“Tve gotten so many award letters, and accolades from parents and the Board 
of Education,” she told the New York Times.?' Only 57.9 percent of first- 
time black test takers, and only 55.1 percent of first-tme Latino test takers, 
passed the new required LAST (Liberal Arts and Sciences Test). 
Meanwhile 90.25 percent of whites passed it. Failing the test meant loss of 
new teachers’ conditional licenses, the relegation of opportunities to substitute 
teaching, and lower salaries, fewer benefits, and less seniority.“ Some teachers 
who did not pass the National Teachers Examination (NTE) lost their 
permanent licenses, seniority, retention rights, and in some cases tenured jobs, 
and saw their salaries dramatically reduced.” Somewhere between 8,000 and 
15,000 may have been demoted or terminated, or suffered lower pay and 
other losses according to the Center for Constitutional Rights.” 

Mayor Bloomberg further shored up his power as Taylorist, gang boss, 
however, after Mayoral Control was established in 2002. For-thirty years the 
system had been run by the Board of Education and local school boards. 
Now Bloomberg had the power to appoint the schools chancellor, set policy, 
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and create budgets. The Panel for Edieta Policy was subida with 
-eight out of thirteen members appointed by the mayor. It never voted against 
him. This allowed Bloomberg to introduce a blitzkneg of Ed’ Deforms: 
grading of schools based largely on students’ standardized test scores, co- 
locating privately managed charters in spaces used by already-existing public 
-schools, a record number of school closings, systematic denial of tenure for 
‘most new teachers, and a stunning barrage of other attacks. This is the polar . 
opposite of the community-controlled school boards some in the black 
. community had fought for in the 1960s. 

. In the words of Diane Ravitch, Bloomberg’ s reorganized system was a 
. “corporate model of tightly centralized, hierarchical, top-down control, with 


„all decisions made at Tweed [i.e., the NY CDOE headquarters] and strict 
= supervision of every classroom~to.make sure the orders flowing from - 


- headquarters were precisely implemented.... The mayor planned to run the 
school system like a business, with gandand operating procedures across the 
system. ” 

At one point he enforced a “workshop model” on schools which dictated 
“each day's activites defined in precise order and detail.” Inevitably, 

“teachers complained of micromanagement, since they had to follow the new 
directives about how to teach even if they had been successful with different 
methods.” Supervisors increased “close scrutiny of bulletin boards m 
classrooms and hallways,” where unit and lesson plans had to be posted.” 

Bloomberg later replaced this with'an incentive-based method of contrel. 


In 2007 Bloomberg's NYCDOE began grading schools with A-F report 

- cards. Schools got an “A” if their students’ scores went -up a certain amount 
‘:compared.to the previous year. At the same time, schools that started off with 
. high student test scores could easily get a lower grade the following year, 
_ because it was hard for them to register gains. Conformity to a test-prep | 
_ curriculum was therefore guaranteed. 


Other factors determining schools’ badei; according to the NYCDOE, . 


. include students’ progress in “earning course credits and passing Regents 
_ exams, and annual changes in student attendance.” Absenteeism, of course,. is 


usually related to issues outside school, such as job and family responsibilities. 


Schools that got: three “C”s could be shut down. Closings have been 


disproportionately imposed on schools in poorer neighborhoods ‘with the 


| largest percentages of black and Latino students. In 2014, Mayor De Blasio 


took office-and is promising that there will be a moratorium on school closings. 
Closings that were eee) set in motion under ia are still. proceeding 
at this point. E i 


m 
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The “Advance” Evaluation System: Towards a Taylorist Slide Rule for 
Teaching 

After June some time, New York teachers will receive a score of 0 to 100, 
to sum up our performance for the year. Under the old evaluation system, we 
were rated “Unsatisfactory” /” Satisfactory.” Now we will be ranked “Highly 
Effective,” “Effective,” “Developing,” or “Ineffective”. It is the intention of 
the state that around 10 percent of teachers should fall into the Ineffective 
category.” 

First teachers will be scored on two “Measures of Student Learning.” The first 
of these “value-added growth scores,” worth 20 percent of our overall score, will be 
based on our students’ state test scores. The second measure, worth another 20 
percent, is called “Growth on Local Assessments.” Back in September, in each 
school a committee made up of UFT members and people appointed by the 
principal had to choose this measure from a menu. The decision will be made in 
the same way annually, gomg forward. The menu options for the “Local 
oe for 2013-2014 were limited to: 

Using the same state test scores as the other 20 percent. ` 
: Selecting from a-number of other standardized tests created by vendors 
such as Scantron. 
3. Selecting prefabricated “performance-based assessments.” These were 
essentially standardized tests with no similarity to genuine performance 
based assessments that a teacher might develop to suit their specific 
educational context or school community. 

Rather than choosing a different measure, it was easier for many school 
communities to use the state test scores as their local measure. That way, 
teachers could focus on preparing students to score well on one measure, 
rather than teaching them how to score points on, what were essentially, a 
whole other set of additional standardized tests. 

According to state guidelines, teachers who are rated “ineffective” on this 40 
percent (20 percent state tests plus 20 percent “local measures of student 
learning”) “must be rated ineffective overall.””® Therefore, 40 percent equals 
100 percent. A host of studies confirm that the equations used for “value added 
measures” of teacher performance produce wildly varying results from year to 
year. Anecdotal evidence and obvious logic suggest that student test scores are 
affected by a wide variety of changing factors that cannot be reduced to teacher 
effort or competency. 

Up until now, students have not been required to take statewide high- 
stakes tests for every grade. Also, some of us teach subjects and grades where 
standardized tests are not yet in place. The state plans to introduce high- 
stakes testing for every grade, starting with new English Regents for ninth and 
tenth graders, tests for middle schoolers in Social Studies and Science, and 
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“progress monitoring” for K—3 this year.” Assessments for other areas are 
being developed. 

The other 60 percent of teachers’ evaluations are called “Measures of 
‘Teacher Performance.” Thirty-one percent are based on classroom 
observations by administrators using the “Danielson” rubric. Twenty nine 
percent will be based on other measures, like “Artifacts” from the classroom 
(samples of teachers comments on students work, sample lesson plans, etc.), 
evidence of planning, and other factors. 

When Taylor tried to break down the highly complex work of skilled 


mechanics, Braverman describes how he: 





worked with twelve variables, including the hardness of the metal, the 
material of the cutting tool, the thickness of the shaving, the shape of the 
cutting tool, the use of a coolant during cutting, the depth of the cut, the 
frequency of regrinding cutting tools as they became dulled, the lip and 
clearance angles of the tool, the smoothness ẹf cutting or absence of 
chatter, the diameter of the stock being turned, the pressure of the chip or 
shaving on the cutting surface of the tool, and the speeds, feeds, and 
pulling power of the machine.... Twelve variables, each subject to a large 
number of choices, will yield in their possible combinations and 
permutations astronomical figures, as Taylor soon realized.... Nothing 
daunted, Taylor set out to gather into management’s hands all the basic 
information bearing on these processes.... The data were systematized, 
correlated, and reduced to practical form in the shape of what he called a 
“slide rule” which would determine the optimum combination of choices 
for each step in the machining process. His machinists thenceforth were 
required to work in accordance with instructions derived from these 
experimental data, rather than from their own knowledge, experience, or 
ee. tradition.” 


The Danielson rubric is an, albeit limited, attempt at a kind of “slide rule” 
to measure teacher's performance based on four “Domains”: 

Teachers receive a score for each of these twenty-two components, where | 
= ineffective, 2 = developing, 3 = effective, and 4 = highly effective. To 
give just one example, under “Creating an Environment of Respect and 
Rapport,” evaluators will look for “Body language indicative of warmth and 
caring shown by teacher and students” and even “Physical proximity.”?! 

Some of this violates our contract. In an effort to get out of paying 
municipal workers raises Bloomberg has left the new mayor, De Blasio, with 
all fifty-two municipal union contracts unresolved. The UFT has not had a 
‘new contract since 2009. However, in New York, because of state law, we 
é still covered by our old contract, which states that “The organization, 


at, notation and other physical aspects of the lesson plan are 
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= appropriately within the discretion of each teacher. A principal or supervisor 
may suggest, but not require, a particular format or organization, except as, 
part of a program to improve deficiencies of teachers who receive U-ratings or.. 
formal warnings.” However, Danielson calls upon evaluators to rate lesson . 
plans, and to judge how well a lesson plan “indicates correspondence between 
assessments and instruction.” This has led many principals to require. 
particular lesson plan formats from teachers and to assess teachers on how. | 
well their written plans conform to suggested curriculum for state tests. The. 
NCYDOE asserts that the imposition of the new evaluation by New York: 
State Commissioner King renders the. contract language on lesson plans | 
obsolete, while the union disagrees. As of this writing, the UFT and- 
Education Department are in arbitration o over this. ) 


1a. Demonstrating Knowledge of Content and Pedagogy 2a. Creating an Environment of Respect and Rapport - 
1b. Demonstrating Knowledge cf Students 2b. Establishing a Culture for Leaming 
1c. Setting Instructional Outsomes l 2c. Managing Classroom Procedures 
1d. Demonstrating Knowledge of Resources 2d. Managing Student Behavior. 
1e, Designing Coherent Instuction 2e. Organizing Physical Space 
1f. Designing Student Assessments . : 


4a. Reflecting on Teaching i 3a. Communicating With Students : 
4b, Maintaining Accurate Records 3b. Using Questioning and Discussion Techniques 
__ 4c. Communicating with Families 3c. Engaging Students In Leeming 
4d. Parficipating in a Professional Community 3d. Using Assessment in Instruction. ` 
49 Growing and Developing Protassionally ` 3e. Demonstrating Fledbilty and Responsiveness 
4f Showing Professionalism i ; 





Starting next year student surveys of teacher performance will also count ag 
` a percentage of our evaluations. I am part of MORE (Movement of Rank 
and File Educators), a caucus within the UFF. MORE has objected that 
student ‘evaluations of teachers, if included as part of teachers’. official job’ 
ratings, will encourage “grade-inflation and .a lack of discipline.” Making 
students official evaluators of teachers in this way “poisons the relationships. 
between teachers and students, who now in addition to their test scores bear 
even more responsibility for the future of their teachers’ careers.” 

With these changes, as MORE has put it, teaching may “be reduced to a 
genes of mechanical steps.... Even the most skilled and veteran teacher, one | 
whose experience informs their teaching style, will be forced to ignore their 
aa — when it conflicts with a supposedly ‘objective’ observation 
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rubric.” The new system will “pressure teachers to enforce a more narrow, lock- 
step curriculum.”” Diane Ravitch observes that the evaluation system “will 
cértainly produce an intense focus on téaching to the tests. It will also profoundly 
démoralize teachers, as they realize that they have lost their professional 
alltonomy and will be measured according to precise behaviors and actions that 
have nothing to do with their own definition of good teaching.” She goes on to 
say, “Evaluators will come armed with elaborate rubrics identifying precisely 
what teachers must do and how they must act, if they want to be successful.” 
Furthermore, school districts will have to “hire thousands of independent 


- evaluators, as well as create much additional paperwork for principals. Already 


stressed school budgets will be squeezed further to meet the pact’s demands for 

monitoring and reporting.” _ l 
The new evaluation system also feeds into the dynamic described by 

Braverman where “a structure is given to all labor processes that at its extremes — 


‘polarizes those whose time is infinitely valuable and those whose time is worth 
. almost nothing. This might even be called’ the general law of the capitalist 
- division of labor.”** Under the new evaluation system, top scorers will be ranked 


from “Model teachers,” up to “Teacher leaders,” to the highest grade “Master 
Teacher.” Model Teachers may be asked to “model lessons for other teachers.” 
Master Teachers may have an “increased role in school improvement programs, 
curriculum development, inquiry teams, etc”; may be asked to “Mentor/coach 


developing or ineffective teachers”; and may be “Trained to assess teacher 
"performance using new evaluation tools” or to “Provide formative or, if agreed, 


summative assessments of peers.””’ This divides teachers by creating what are 


' essentially new layers of management among them. 


. As -for those whose “time is worth nothing,” the Ed Deformers have not just 


‘made it harder for teachers to win appeals of unsatisfactory ratings, but they 
-have also created a floating “Absent Teacher Reserve” made up of excessed 
‘teachers. Any teacher can appeal their rating and take it to the chancellor. 


Under the new evaluation system 13 percent of all the ineffective ratings system- 
wide can be appéaled to a neutral body. These 13 percent will be chosen by the 
UFT, and will only be appealed if harassment or other factors outside job 
performance have played a role.” . | 

Also, under the old system, teachers who were rated with a “U” could 
decide whether or not have an outside evaluator examine their performance as 
part of appealing their “U” rating. These evaluators were known to generally 
uphold “U” ratings, but teachers could simply choose not to include this 
evaluation process as part of their appeal. This kept the burden of proving 
teacher incompetence on the DOE. Under the new system, outside evaluators 


_’ are mandatory for teachers rated “ineffective” two years in a row. Therefore, - 


the burden has been shifted more onto teacher, to prove they are not 
incompetent. 
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Furthermore, before 2005 excessed teachers had the right to be placed in 


a vacancy within the same district based on seniority within their license area. 
Our 2005 contract ended the right of teachers to transfer and gave principals 
the power to decide which teachers may transfer into their schools. ` 
Subsequently, when schools are closed, many staff members get thrown into 
the “Absent Teacher Reserve.” Members of this literal reserve army of labor 
rotate from school to school weekly to cover classes of absent teachers. These 
teachers are treated as unskilled. help. Changes in the structure of school 
funding under Bloomberg also incentivized principals to hire newer teachers 
who are lower on the pay scale, instead of veteran teachers with seniority. 

New technology is also part of the Taylonst drive to dictate teachers’ 
tasks. As Jeff Faux of the Economic Policy Institute sees it: “These ‘data- 
driven’ investors are not so much interested in students’ scores, as in the 
opportunities to cut costs by using online technology. Ironically, while 
reformers insist their goal is to develop more skilled teachers, a goal of their 
financier allies is to get rid of them. The central question, says education 
entrepreneur John Katzman is ‘How do we use technology so that we require 
fewer qualified teachers?’”’” A great deal of educational. “philanthropy” flows 
from sources such as the Gates Foundation that are connected to corporations 
that profit as states adopt new standardized curricular materials and 
assessment systems, most of which are tied to computer technology.” 

Marx describes how capitalist firms seeking to increase productivity are 
driven to replace what he called direct “living labor” (labor performed by the 
worker) with “dead labor” (labor embodied in new machinery produced 
previously—in this case workers who made the hardware and software 
involved in computerized curriculum and tests). Braverman elaborated how 
scientific-technical innovation under capitalism does not seek neutral 
efficiency, but is designed to overwhelm and dominate workers, to enforce a 
series of simplified tasks, in order to “incorporate ever smaller quantities of 
labor time into ever greater quantities of product.” Technology is used to 
“cheapen the worker by decreasing [her/his] training and enlarging [her/his] 
output.” 

‘Along these lines, Diane Ravitch predicts that the next wave of deform is 
“online learning. We will hear that lessons can be delivered at less cost and with 
- greater efficiency through online instruction. We will hear that teachers cost too 
much, that their pensions and healthcare are a public burden. We will be told: 
that virtual schools can accomplish more while permitong a reduction of 30 
percent or more in the teaching force.’ A o 

New York State is a “Governing State? in the Partnership for the 
Assessment of Readiness of College and Careers (PARCO), which is 
developing computer-based CCSS tests. As part of its participation in the 
' state’s Race to. the Top agreement, New York City also agreed to add up to 
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: one hundred schools to the city’s “Innovation Zone” (or “I-Zone”), through 
which schools are experimenting with online learning and instruction among 
other technology-based techniques. The Race to the Top application also 
allocated funding to support as many as a dozen new online schools. 

. It is apparent that the efforts I am describing are aimed primarily at 
controlling teachers’ labor, which points to the practical limitations of actually 
replacing it with computers. Of course schools should adopt the latest 
technology. My own school, City-As-School High School, is in the I-zone 
‘and students and teachers have benefitted from the use of technology. In the 
hands of a skilled educator, technology can be a powerful tool. The question 
is not whether technology will be used, but how it will be used system-wide 
and for what.*! 


Conclusion: Our Working Conditions Are Our .Students’ Learning 
Conditions 

Unfortunately, UF T President Michael Mulgrew and the union’s current 
leadership have focused on negotiating details while accepting Ed Deform’s 
premise that the art of teaching can be broken down, quantified, and 
standardized. President ‘Mulgrew and the leadership of the dominant 
UNITY caucus within the UFT: 


ə Argue that the Danielson system is “professional and fair and is 
designed to help teachers improve their skills throughout their careers.” 
' © Assure us that some aspects of the evaluation system will be addressed in 
contract negotiations. 
-+ Assert that the NYCDOE is only interpreting Danielson as calling for 
evaluation of teachers based on lesson plans. Mulgrew and the UNITY 
- leadership claim that this is not so. They are also backing targeted 
grievances on this issue. 
° Support the use of high-stakes tests and value added measure junk 
‘science as a legitimate factor in teacher evaluations. (They argue that it 
takes some power away from principals by providing “multiple 
measures for evaluating teachers.) 
Support the CCSS. 
Support Mayoral Control. 
Signed on to New York State’s Race to the Top application, with all of 
- its Ed Deform requirements. 


i. -© My caucus, MORE, was formed in the spring of 2012 by teachers 
concerned about the lack of democracy and rank-and-file participation in the 
-union, about declining working conditions, and the leadership’s complicity in 
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- Ed Deform. We have pointed out, “A child who starts Kindergarten under 
this new regime will have been tested hundreds of times by the time they 
graduate from high school. Their curriculum will be little more than a regimen 
of test-taking strategies aimed at getting them to fill in what private testing 
companies consider the ‘correct’ bubble. The full learning experience that 
includes critical thinking, reasoning, researching, abstraction and civic 
engagement will be lost.” 

In addition to informing teachers in our UFT chapters about issues of 
importance; holding meetings, forums, get togethers, and protests around 
problems such as the evaluation system, the spread of standardized testing, 
abusive administrators, and the disappearance of black and Latino educators; 
and providing mutual aid and support for teachers where the current 
leadership has fallen short, MORE. is working with parents and students. In 
our newsletter and petitions (stuffed in teachers’ mailboxes across the city in 
September and again in January), at an October rally outside the union’s 
Delegate’s Assembly, and in resolutions we have introduced to the UFT, we 
have highlighted the common ground students and teachers share in opposing 
high-stakes testing and the evaluation system. On February 1, 2014 MORE 
teamed up with other grassroots organizations including Teachers Unite, 
Change the Stakes, and the NYC Student Union to hold.a conference called . 
“MORE than a score: Talking Back to Testing.” We attracted more than 
150 parents, teachers, administrators, and students. Workshops covered 
topics such ‘as “High Stakes [esting 101,” “Stopping the Test-Fueled 
School to Prison Pipeline,” and “Portfolio Based Assessments in Our. 
. Schools.” One MORE-led session addressed ongoing efforts to secure a new 
union «contract. through drawing rank-and-file UF I members into dialogue 
and action. In April 2014, a small number of MORE members and other 
teachers organized with coworkers in their schools to take a stand as “teachers 
of conscience” and have refused to administer some tests. [hey are making a 
very public statement against the standardization of education and the 
accompanying degradation of our labor. 

The UFT leadership, meanwhile, has focused its criticism on the lack of 
Common Core curricular materials that teachers would need to fully prepare 
students to improve their test scores. Michael Mulgrew and other UFT heads 
have called for a moratorium on consequences of test scores for teachers until 
these curricular materials are provided, along with professional development 
on how to use these materials to help students raise scores on the new tests. 
They have also voiced opposition to the new K—2 standardized tests. 

I am sure that the only hope for slowing down Ed Deform lays in critical 
rank-and-file participation inside UFT. structures combined with organizing 
that brings together teachers, students, and parents within and across school 
communities. There is also the possibility of uniting with other working 
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people—both public workers and those who depend on public services— 
ing the introduction of market-style Taylonst deforms across public 


_ services. The recent formation of Public Workers United, a cross-union, rank- 


and-file grouping in New York City, suggests that finding common ground 
along these lines is possible. The permanent elimination of the Taylorist 
impulse in education, however, will only come with transition to a 
fundamentally different political economy. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW Fifty Years Ago. .. 


States make war as one of their sovereign prerogatives, but only a few 
states are professional warmakers. 
The title “warfare state” should be reserved for one which uses war 
and the threat of war as the decisive instrument of foreign policy. In a 


+ 


warfare state the body politic places at the top of its list of state activities: 
planning for war, preparing for war, and waging war when opportunity 
offers... 

The United States, since the war with Spain in 1898, has grown into 
the role of Warfare Statehood with only incidental opposition and with 
widespread public approbation. 


—Scott Nearing, “The Warfare State,” Monthly Review, June 1964 
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Marx on Gender and the Family 
A Summary 


Heather Brown 


Many feminist scholars have had, at best, an ambiguous relationship with 
Marx and Marxism. One of the most important areas of contention involves 
the Marx/Engels relationship. 

Studies by Georg Lukács, Terrell Carver, and others have shown significant 
differences between Marx and Engels on dialectics as well as a number of other 
issues.’ Building on these studies, I have explored their differences with regard to 
gender and the family as well. This is especially relevant to current debates, since 
a number of feminist scholars have criticized Marx and Engels for what they see 
as their economic determinism. However, Lukács and Carver both point to the 
degree of economic determinism as a significant difference between the two. Both 
view Engels as more monistic and scientist than Marx. Raya Dunayevskaya is 
one of the few to separate Marx and Engels on gender, while likewise pointing to 
the more monistic and deterministic nature of Engels’s position, in contrast to 
Marx’s more nuanced dialectical understanding of gender-relations.” 

. In recent years, there has been little discussion of Marx’s writings on 
gender and the family, but in the 1970s and ‘80s, these writings were subject 
to a great deal of debate. In a number of cases, elements of Marx’s overall 
theory were merged with psychoanalytic or other forms of feminist theory by 
feminist scholars such as Nancy Hartsock and Heidi Hartmann.’ These 
scholars viewed Marx’s theory as, primarily gender-blind and in need of an 
additional theory to understand gender-relations as well. However, they 
retained Marx’s historical materialism as a starting point for understanding 
production. Moreover, à number of Marxist feminists also made their own 
contributions in the late 1960s to ‘80s, particularly in the area of political 
economy. For example, Margaret Benston, Manarosa Dalla Costa, Silvia 
Federici, and Wally Seccombe have all tried to revalue housework.* In 
addition, Lise Vogel has attempted to move beyond dual systems towards a 
unitary understanding of political economy and social reproduction.” Nancy 
Holmstrom has also shown that Marx can be used to understand the historical 
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_ development of women’s nature.” 

The dual-systems theory of patriarchy and capitalism which was a common 
form of socialist feminism in the 1970s and ‘80s was viewed as a failed project 
by many in the 1990s and beyond. In any event, the fall of Communism in the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe probably had a negative effect on the 
popularity of socialist feminism. As Irs Young had already argued, dual- 
systems theory was inadequate since it was based oñ two very different theories 
of society—one involving the historic dynamic development of society, primarily 
social, economic and technological, and the other based on a static psychological 
view of human nature.’ These two theories are very difficult to reconcile because 
of these vast differences. However, their critiques of what they viewed as Marx’s 
determinism, gender-blind categories, and emphasis on production at the- 
expense of reproduction provided a starting point for my reexamination ‘of 
Marx’s work by means of close textual analysis—this in addition 7 he Work of 
the Marxist feminists mentioned above. 

Marx’s work contained elements of Victorian ideology, but hire | is much of 
interest on gender and the family scattered throughout his. work. As early as 
1844, in his Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts, Marx argued that 
women’s position in society could be used as a measure of the development of 
’ society as a whole. He was certainly not the first to make a statement such as 
this—Charles Fourier is often attributed as the inspiration for this statement— 
but for Marx, this was more than simply a call for men to change the position of 
women. Instead, Marx was-making a dialectical argument directly related to his 
overall theory of society. In order for society to advance beyond its capitalist form, 
new social relations would have to be formed that did not rely solely upon a 
crude, alienated formulation of value. Human beings would have to become able 
to see each other as valuable in themselves, rather than as only worth what one 
individual can provide to another. Women would be especially significant in this 
regard, since they have tended to be a marginalized group within most, if not all, 
societies. Thus, men and women would have to reach a point of development 
where an individual is valued for who they are, rather than any abstract category 
of man, woman, etc. 

Moreover, Marx appears to point in the direction of gender as a dynamic 
rather than static category. Certainly, Marx never directly made this claim: 
however, in the 1844 Manuscripis and in The German Ideology, he provided 
a strong critique of, and alternative to, traditional dualistic views of the 
nature/society dualism. Instead of nature and society existing as two distinct 
entities that interact with each other without fundamentally changing the 
essence of itself or the other, Marx argues that the two are dialectically related. 
As human beings interact with nature through labor, both the individual and © 
nature is changed. This occurs because human beings exist as part of nature, 
and the labor process provides the means for such a temporary unity. Since 
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both nature and society are not static entities, Marx argued that there can be 
no transhistorical notion of what is “natural.” Instead, a concept of “natural” 
can only be relevant for specific historical circumstances. 

Although one should not draw too close a parallel between the nature/culture 
dualism and the man/woman dualism—to do so could lead to a reification of | 
these categories that we seek to transform—the sort of dialectical thinking that. 
Marx evinces in regard to the nature/culture dualism is also evident in Marx and ` 
Engels’s discussion of the gender-division- of labor in The German Ideology. 
Here, they point to the division of labor in the early family as something that is - 
not completely “natural.” Instead, even in their bref discussion of the 
development of the family, they point out that this division of labor based on 
gender is only “natural” for very undeveloped productive relations, where 
women’s different biology would make it difficult for them to carry out certain 
physically demanding tasks. The implication is that women’s supposed inferionty 
in these societies is something that can change as society changes. Moreover, 
since a social element is involved, more is needed than technological 
development: women will have to work themselves to change their situation. 

In at least two other places in his early writings, Marx discusses the 
position of women in capitalist society. In The Holy Family, Marx cniticizes 
Eugéne Sue’s moralistic commentary on the fictional Paris prostitute, Fleur 
de Marie, in Les Mystères de Paris. In this novel, Fleur de Marie is “saved” 
from 1 poverty, and her life as a prostitute by a minor German pnnce. He 
entrusts her into the care of a religious woman and a priest who both teach her 
of the immorality of her behavior. Eventually, she enters a nunnery and dies 
shortly thereafter. : 

Here, Marx criticizes Sue for his uncritical acceptance of Catholic social 
teaching which focuses on an abstract form of morality that can never actually 
be achieved. Human beings are not merely spiritual beings that can ignore 
their bodily needs. This was particularly relevant for someone like Fleur de 
Marie since, as Marx notes, she had no options available tocher other than: 
prostitution to provide herself with a livelihood. However, the priest showed 
Marie her moral degeneration and told her of the guilt that she should feel, 
despite the fact that she had no real choice in the, matter. Thus, in this text, 
Marx shows a great deal of sympathy for the plight of working-class women. 
Moreover, he criticizes the one-sidedness of Christianity, which seeks to raise 
the position of a pure form of mind against a pure form of the body. 
= Marx, however, did not limit his critique of women’s concrete situation 
under capitalism to the working class. In his 1846 essay/translation of Peuchet’s 
work on suicide, Marx points to familial oppression within the upper classes.’ 
Three of the four ‘cases that Marx discusses involve female suicide due’ to 
familial oppression. In one case, a married woman committed suicide, at least in - 
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and sexually abusive. The second case involved an engaged woman who spent 
the night at her fiancé’s house. After she returned home, her parents publicly 
humiliated her, and she later drowned herself. The final case involved the 
inability of a young woman to get an abortion after an affair with, her aunt’s 
husband. 

In two of the cases, Marx shows great sympathy for the plight of these 
women by emphasizing certain passages from Peuchet and surreptitiously 
adding his own remarks. Moreover, Marx points to the need for a total 
transformation of the bourgeois family, giving emphasis to the following 
passage from Peuchet: “The revolution did not topple all tyrannies. The evil 
which one blames on arbitrary forces exists in families, where it causes crises, 
analogous to those of revolutions.” In this way, Marx points to the family in 
its bourgeois form as oppressive, and something that must be significantly 
changed if a better society is to come about. 

Marx and Engels returned to a critique of the bourgeois family in The 
Communist Manifesto. There, they argued that the family in its bourgeois form, 
based primarily on the management and transfer of property, was in a state of 
dissolution. The material conditions that had led to this form of the family were 
disappearing among the proletarians because they had no property to give to 
their children. They may have once been small subsistence farmers, but this was 
no longer possible as land was expropriated by a number of means and they 
were forced into the cities arid factories to make their livelihood. Without this 
ability to transmit property to their children after their death and to control their 
family’s labor-power during their lifetime, the father’s power was diminished 
significantly, leading in the direction of a different form of the family. Marx and 
Engels, at this point, did not discuss in any detail what would potentially come 
after the dissolution of this form of the family, however. 

Although Capital is devoted to the critique of political economy, kaei is a 
significant atnount of material on gender and the family. In it Marx returns to 
and concretizes what he described as the abolition [Aufhebung] of the family 
in The Communist Manifesto. As machinery is introduced into the factories, 
requiring less physically demanding labor, women and children become 
important categories of workers as well. Capital finds these workers 
particularly valuable, since they are from an oppressed group that can be 
compelled to work for less. 

A number of other passages in Capital illustrate that Marx held a much more 
nuanced view of the position of women in the workforce than most feminists 
- acknowledge. For example, as women entered the workforce, he writes, they 
potentially gained power in their private lives since they now contributed 
monetarily to the family’s welfare, and were no longer under the direct control of 
their husbands or fathers for a large portion of the day. This had a significant - 
effect on the family. Here; Marx shows both sides of this development. On one 
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hand, long hours and PETE tended to undermine traditional family 
structures, as women were to a certain extent “masculinized” by their work and 
were often unable to care for their children to the same extent that they had been 
able to do in the past. On the other, in a later passage, Marx notes that this 
seeming “deterioration of character” led in the opposite direction—towards “a 
higher form of the family” in which women would be the true equals of men. "° 

Even though, Marx’s discussion of the oppression of women workers was 
somewhat limited, in Capital, volume I as well as his earlier draft material for 
Capital he offers a strong critique of the concept of productive labor under 
capitalism. Here, he makes a strong distinction between the concept of 
productive labor under capitalism and a concept of productive labor as such. 
The first is a one-sided understanding of productivity, where the only relevant 
factor is the production of surplus value for the capitalist. However, the 
. second concept of productive labor focuses on the production of use values. 
Here, labor is valued as such if it produces something that can be used by 
individuals or society at large. This- provides at least some ground for 
revaluing traditional women’s labor, even though Marx discussed this very 
little. 

Marx’s political writings illustrate a certain evolution over time. Marx's 
theoretical insights are often incorporated into his political activities. Some of 
his earliest political writings on the strikes in Preston, England in 1853—1854 
offer a relatively uncritical assessment of the workers’ demand for a family — 
wage for men. While Marx never directly repudiated this type of argument, 
his later positions appear to have changed, since he worked to incorporate 
women into the First International on an equal basis to men in the 1860s. 

Marx’s later work illustrates a further appreciation of working women’s 
demands during and after the Pans Commune. This. is especially evident in 
the 1880 “Programme of the Part’ Ouvrier,” co-wntten by Marx, Paul 
Lafargue, and Jules Guesde. The preamble, written solely by Marx, states 
“That the emancipation of the productive class is that of all human beings 
- without distinction of sex or race.”!' This was an especially strong statement 
in France, where the rather sexist Proudhonist tradition predominated among 
socialists. 

In his writings for the New. York Tribune in 1858, Marx returned to his 
discussion of the position of upper-class women: in capitalist society. In two 


. articles for the Tribune, Marx recounts the confinement of an aristocratic 


woman to an asylum in order to silence her and prevent her from further 
embarrassing her politically influential husband. Here, Marx cnticizes all 
involved in Lady Bulwer-Lytton’s confinement, arguing that she was far from 
insane. While Marx does’ not discuss the ways in which women in particular 
are often falsely confined as a means of control, he does note the ease with 
which people can be confined regardless of their actual —e state, if 
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those requesting the confinement are wealthy and powerful enough to induce 
medical professionals to give their signatures. Additionally, he shows a great 
deal of sympathy for Lady Bulwer-Lytton, who was effectively silenced due to 
an agreement by which she was only able to regain her freedom so long as she 
agreed to never discuss the incident again. 

His last years, from 1879 to 1883, were among the most theoretically 
interesting periods of Marx’s life, especially concerning gender and the family. 
In his research notebooks, as well as his letters and published writings, he 
began to articulate a less deterministic model of social development, in which 
less-developed societies could be the first to carry out revolutions so long as 
they were followed by revolutions in more advanced states. Marx incorporated 
new historical subjects into his theory. It was not just the working class as an 
abstract entity that was capable of revolution. Peasants, and especially 
women, also became important forces for change within Marx’s theory. These 
notebooks give some indications, albeit in a fragmentary way, of how Marx 
saw women as subjects in the historical process. 

Marx’s notes on Morgan are particularly important, since they provide a 
direct comparison with Engels’s Origin of the Family, which Engels claimed 
to be a relatively close representation of Marx’s reading of Morgan’s Ancient 
Society. But there are significant differences. The most important of these are 
Marx’s less deterministic understanding of societal development and his more 
dialectical grasp of contradiction within the relatively egalitarian clan. 

Engels tended to focus almost solely and one-sidedly on economic and 
technological change as factors in societal development. Marx, in contrast, 
took a more dialectical approach, where social organization is not only a 
subjective factor, but in the right situation can become an objective one as 
well. This is particularly relevant to understanding their differences on gender 
oppression. Engels argued that the development of agricultural technology, 
private property, and the subsequent changes in the clan from mother-right to 
father-right led to the “world-historic defeat of the female sex,” where women 
would remain in a condition of subjugation until the destruction of private 
property. In contrast, Marx not only noted the subordinate position of women, 
but also pointed to the potential for change, even under private property, with 
his discussion of the Greek goddesses. Even though ancient Greek society was 
quite oppressive to women, confining them to their own section of the home, 
Marx argued that the Greek goddesses potentially provided an alternative 
model for women. Marx also showed in these notes the progress of upper-class 
Roman women, in contrast to their Greek counterparts. Moreover, Marx — 
tended to take a more nuanced and dialectical approach to the development of 
contradictions in these early egalitarian societies. Engels tended to view the 
relatively egalitarian communal societies as lacking significant contradictions, 
especially with regard to gender relations.'? Marx, however, pointed to 
limitations in women’s rights in the communally based Iroquois society. 
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g Engels’s Origin of the Family only discussed Marx’s notes on Morgan’s 
~ Ancient Society. But Marx's notebooks on ethnology span a number of other 
~ sources. His notes on Henry Sumner Maine’s Lectures on the Early History of 
Institutions and Ludwig Lange’s Rémische Alterthiimer (“Ancient Rome”) 
offer significant discussions of gender and the family in pre-capitalist societies as 
well, particularly Ireland, India, and Rome." In his notes on both authors, 
Marx appears to have appropriated much of Morgan’s theory of the 
development of the clan. While Marx’s notes on Maine tend to be much more 
critical than those on Lange, in both cases Marx criticizes their uncritical 
acceptance of the patriarchal family as the first form. 

This is particularly important since it tends to point in the direction of a 
historical understanding of the family. In these, as well as the Morgan notes, 
Marx charts the contradictions present in each form of the family and how 
these contradictions sharpen, leading to significant changes in the structure of 
the family. Here, Marx appears to view the family as subject to a similar 
dialectic as that of other areas of society. 


Evaluating Marx’s Work On Gender and the Family For Today 


Historically, Marxism’s relationship with feminism has been tenuous at 
best, often due to the lack of discussion of gender and traditional women’s 
issues by many Marxists. Moreover, even where gender and the family have 
been addressed, these studies tend to follow Engels’s less nuanced, more 
economically oriented argument. However, | think Marx’s work on gender 
and the family displays significant differences from those of Engels. Important 
questions remain regarding the possible value of Marx’s views on gender and 
the family: What, if anything, does Marx have to offer to contemporary 
feminist debates> Is there the possibility of a Marxist feminism that does not 
lapse into economic determinism or privilege class over gender in analyzing 
contemporary capitalist society? 

Certainly, Marx’s account of gender and the family occasionally evinced 
signs of Victorian morality; however, as I have argued, this is not necessarily a 
fatal flaw in his work. There are a number of areas in which Marx’s theory of 
society provides the possibility of incorporating feminist insights into Marxism 
to establish a unitary theory of gender and class oppression, which does not 
fundamentally privilege either. 

One of the most important aspects of Marx’s work for understanding 
gender and the family is Marx’s dialectical method. Marx’s categories came 
from his analysis of the empirical world, seen as dynamic and are based on 
social relationships rather than static ahistorical formulations. T hus, these 
categories could change as society changes. 

This could potentially be valuable to a feminist analysis. Marx never 
directly addressed gendered dualisms and categories, but he leaves some room 
in his theory for change within these categories. This is especially true in 
regard to two dualisms: the nature/culture dualism and the 
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production/reproduction dualism. In both cases, Marx points to the historical 
and transitory nature of these formulations. Nature and culture are not - 
absolute opposites: they are, instead, moments of the whole. Labor, .as a 
necessary activity for survival, mediates humanity’s relationship with nature in 
very specific ways, based on the particular mode of production in question. 
Moreover, in terms of the production-and-reproduction dualism, Marx is 
normally careful to note that both are necessary to humanity, but that these 
will take different forms based upon the technological and social development 
of the society in question. 

Marx points to two different aspects of these categories—the historically 
specific elements and the more abstract characteristics that exist in every 
society. Thus, in terms of understanding’ women’s relationship to these 
dualisms, a logical formulation within Marx’s thought would be to point out 
that biology is certainly relevant. However, biology cannot be viewed as such 
outside of the social relations of a particular society. [his can potentially help 
to avoid the biologistic and deterministic arguments of some radical and 
socialist feminists who essentalize “women’s nature,” while at the same time 
avoiding relativism since, in Marx’s view, the world is not completely socially 
constructed. Rather, biology and. nature are important variables when viewed 
within a socially mediated framework. 

This is important for another reason. While Marx’s theory remains 
underdeveloped in terms of providing an account that includes gender as 
important to understanding capitalism, his categories, nonetheless, lead in the 
direction of a systematic critique’ of. patriarchy as it manifests itself in 
capitalism since he is able to separate out the historically specific elements of 
patnarchy from a more general form of women’s oppression, as it has existed 
throughout much of human history. In this sense, his categories provide 
- resources for feminist theory, or at least areas for new dialogue, at a time when 
Marx’s critique of capital is coming to the fore once again. 

With his focus on social mediation and his emphasis on understanding 
particular social systems, Marx, as contemporary scholarship has 
demonstrated, avoided economic determinism. Certainly, economic factors 
play a very significant role in his thought, because they are seen as 
conditioning other social behavior, particularly in capitalism. However, Marx 
was often careful to note the reciprocal, dialectical relation between economic 
and social factors. As was the case with nature and culture as well as 
production and reproduction, economic activity and soctal activity - are 
` dialectical moments of the whole in a particular mode of production. In the 
last analysis, the two cannot be separated out completely. As Marx illustrated 
in his “Suicide” essay and New York Tribune articles, where he points to the 
unique ways in which economics and the specifically capitalist form of 
patriarchy interact to oppress women. Thus, in these and his other writings, 
Marx, at least tentatively, began to discuss the interdependent relationship 
between class and gender without fundamentally pnvileging either in his 
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analysis. 

Despite the fact that not all aspects of Marx’s writings on gender and the 
family are relevant today, some carrying the limitations of nineteenth-century 
thought, they offer important insights on gender and political thought. Even 
though Marx did not write a great deal on gender, and did not develop a. 
systematic theory of gender and the family, it was, for him, an essential 
category for understanding the division of labor, production, and society in 
general. Marx’s discussion of gender and the family extended far beyond 
merely including women as factory workers. Marx noted the persistence of 
oppression in the bourgeois family and the need to work out a new form of the 
family. Additionally, Marx became more and more supportive. of women’s 
demands for equality in the workplace, in unions, in the First International, 
and as he studied capitalism and-witnessed the role of women in such 
important events as the Paris Commune of 1871. Despite their unpolished 
and fragmentary character, Marx’s notes on ethnology are particularly 
significant, since Marx points quite directly to the historical character of the 
family through his selections of Morgan, Maine, and Lange. Moreover, 
Marx’s use of dialectics ‘is an important methodological contribution to 
feminism and social research in general, seeming to view gender as subject to 

change and development, rather than as a static concept. 
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12 This is elaborated on in Heather Brown, Marx on Gender and the Family: A Critical Stady (Chicane: Haymarket 

_ Books, 2013), chapter 5, 
>. 13. The notes on Maina are available in Kari Marx (Lawrence Krader, ed.), The Ethnological Notebooks of Kari Marx 
' (Stades of Morgan, Phew, Maing, Lubbock) \Asson, Nethorlands: Yan Gorcum & Co., 1972} Marx's nates on 
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Rupert Murdoch 
| Not Silent, But Deadly 


Robert W. McChesney 


Rupert Murdoch is angist abiy the tel most important media figure 
of our times. He is a dominant force in the journalism and politics of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and Australia. Whether the world 
would be the same with some other person playing the same role had he never 
been born is an academic matter. In this world, Murdoch controls a vast 
media empire, which pushes his political agenda and his commercial 
ambitions. One studies Murdoch much like one studies Rommel: in awe of 
the vision but petrified by the consequences of his actions. 

Of course, by 2012, the House of Murdoch was trembling, at least in the 
United Kingdom, thanks to the phone hacking scandal. But even there the 
fact that Murdoch and his News Corporation still function largely unimpeded 
is a testament to his unrivalled power in the political system. A lesser mortal 
might be doing hard time. 

-In the United States, Murdoch hai slaved a central role in the aol 
of both journalism and politics. His Fox News Channel has become a 
powerful force—arguably the powerful force—within Republican Party 
politics, and -therefore all of American politics. The station has a dubious 
record for fairness, accuracy, and integrity, but it has proven to be a supremely 
powerful megaphone for Republican talking points. Although Murdoch’s 
global empire is vast, I would like to make a few observations about Murdoch 
and the Fox News Channel. 

Michael Wolff characterizes Fox News as “the ultimate Murdoch 
` product,” because it brought tabloid journalism to American television.» What 
has been missed in the equation is the business model of tabloid journalism: it 
` ‘means dispensing with actual reporting, which costs a lot of money to do well, 
and replacing it with far less expensive pontificating that will attract 
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audiences, For a tabloid news channel, that means the value-added is by 


- providing a colorful partisan take on the news; otherwise the channel has no 


reason to attract viewers. Former CNN head Rick Kaplan tells the story of 
how, in 1999 or 2000, he was confronted by his superiors at Time Warner 
who were dissatisfied with CNN?’s profits despite what had been record 
revenues and a solid return. “But Fox News made just as much profit,” 
Kaplan was informed, “and did so with just half the revenues of CNN, 
because it does not carry so many reporters on its staff.” The message to 


Kaplan was clear: close bureaus and fire reporters, lots of them.’ In short, Fox 


News is the logical business product for an era where actual journalism is 
deemed an unprofitable undertaking by corporations. 

Fox News and the conservative media sector, including the conservative 
blogosphere, provide a self-protective enclave in which conservatives can 
cocoon themselves. Research demonstrates that the more conservative media 
someone consumes, the more likely they are to dismiss any news or arguments 
that contradict the conservative position as liberal propaganda and lies.” 


‘Conservative media, led significantly by Fox News, march in lock-step with 


the same talking points, the same issues, and even the same terminology 
deployed across the board. They apply the core principles of advertising and 
propaganda. This has helped to galvanize and solidify the right and make it 
more powerful than it would be otherwise. Progressives could only dream 


` about having anything remotely close to such media power. 


This is the shell-game premise of the entire conservative media con: the 
case is premised on the presupposition that what the mainstream news media 
are doing has a distinct liberal bias, deeply hostile to the right, the military, 
and big business. In that context, what conservatives are doing is either 
straight unbiased news by contrast, or they are justified in bending the stick 
toward the conservative direction to balance the liberal propaganda." In the. 
current system, mainstream journalism works formally to not favor either major’ 
party, and prove at every turn its lack of bias toward either party. Reporters 
must answer for such a bias if it is exposed. Conservative media claim they do 
not have to play by those rules. The irony, of course, is that Fox News insists 
it is “Fair and Balanced” and that “We Report, You Decide’—it assumes 
the mantle and prerogatives of professional journalism, as it goes about its 
partisan business. | 

Being a. seni E partisan player in the world of professional — 
journalism has provided considerable power to the right to set the news agenda. 
Traditional journalists get their cues about what to cover from official. sources, 
and can dismiss some as ludicrous if they fail to meet an evidentiary standard 
and are opposed by other official sources. Fox and the conservative media, in 
contrast, can aggressively push stories, have Republican politicians echo them, 


_and then badger the traditional media for having a “liberal bias” if i do not . 
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- cover the stores as well. Because it believes it is in an uphill battle with liberal 
propagandists, Fox News can have an unabashed and breathtaking double 
. standard, where they have very different evidentiary standards for stories that 
serve them versus stories that damage their politics. If facts prove inconvenient’ 
for the preferred narrative, ignore them. Republican officials are treated entirely 
differently from Democrats, even when the facts of a story are virtually identical. 
It is this opportunistic and unprincipled nature of conservative “journalism” that 
draws widespread consternation outside of the political nght, and from those . 
remaining thoughtful conservatives willing to brave the wrath of Murdoch and 
Roger Ailes.” | 
Between the cocoon effect and the shameless disregard for consistency and 
intellectual honesty, it is not surprising that professional surveys tend to find 
regular viewers of Fox News to be more ignorant about what is actually 
happening in the world compared to those who watch other networks. A 
November 2011 examination, by Fairleigh Dickinson University’s PublicMind 
Poll, of how New Jerseyans watch television news concluded that “some outlets, 
especially Fox News, lead people t to be even less informed than those who say 
they don’t watch any. news at all.”° In some. surveys, to be accurate, Fox News 
does not rank at the bottom in terms of audience knowledge.’ But on balance, it 
is the down dunce of TV news.. No other network even comes close to getting 
the sort of assessment Fox News received from World Public Opinion, a project 
managed by the Program on International Policy Attitudes (PIPA) at the 
- University of Maryland, in 2010. As one reporter summarized, PIPA 
conducted a “survey of American voters that shows that Fox News viewers are 
significantly more misinformed than. consumers of news from other sources. 
. What’s more, the study shows that greater exposure to Fox News increases 
` misinformation. So the more you watch, the less you know. Or to be precise, the 
more you think you know that is actually false.” 
What may be most revealing of all is that there is not any evidence that this 
bothers the management of Fox News in the least. | 
Most striking is the handful of explicitly liberal TV programs which all 
spend considerable time fact-checking, debunking, and ndiculing the matenal 
on Fox News, while Fox News, conversely, never seems to even notice what 
the liberals are saying. They do not seem to care. Why should they? They are 
calling the shots, and the liberals are spending their time responding to them. 
Rupert Murdoch and Fox News are fiercely dedicated to a political project © 
that will eliminate trade unions, abolish and/or commercialize public education, 
increase economic inequality and the power of billionaires and big business, 
ignore and aggravate the environmental crisis that threatens human existence, 
promote endless wars and militarism, governance by and for the rich, a corrupt 
judicial system, and elections that go to the highest (anonymous) bidders. 
Above all, Murdoch champions the elimination of independent journalism. All 
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` the institutions that make for a credible modern democracy are in his crosshairs. 
Of course, Murdoch and his minions rarely put it this way. In the official 
propaganda, it is all about keeping government small, making poor people 
work harder, kicking the crap out of people who have the temenity to think 
_ otherwise and live in some foreign nation, and protecting free enterprise and 
competitive markets. But in reality it is all about marrying monopolistic power 
to a large and unaccountable militarized state that works hand-in-hand with its 
corporate masters. Murdoch himself is the poster child of crony capitalism: his 
empire is built on effective government-granted monopoly franchises such as 
broadcast licenses and copyright. His genius is as much knowing how to buy 
off and cow politicians for colossal privileges as it is ae how to win in a 

ne competitive marketplace. 

Murdoch, in short, is a figure of singular importance in our tumultuous times, 
in the United States, the United Kingdom, and worldwide. He can be regarded 
much like the great editor William Allen White characterized William Randolph 
Heart nearly a century ago: “professionally Hearst is a form of poison. . politically 
he has degenerated into a form of suicide.” 
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Correction: In “A Reply to the Editors,” in the April 2014 issue of 
AMR, on page 48, paragraph 3, line 4: “captured by the regulators” should . 
he say captured by the ‘regulated.’” - 
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Samir Amin’s Review of the Month in this issue, “Popular Movements 
‘Toward Socialism,” offers a masterful analysis of struggles all over the world - 
in the era of what he calls “generalized-monopoly capitalism.” The most 
important theoretical innovation in his article, in our opinion, is his attempt to ` 
bring together a variety of global struggles under the rubric of the “movement 
toward socialism,” borrowing the terminology from the current practice of a - 
number of South American parties: in Bolivia, Chile, and’ elsewhere. 
Movements that fall under this mantle, Amin suggests, may include those that 
seek to transcend capitalism, as well as others for which the object is more ’ 
ambiguously a radical upending of labor-capital relations. 

In terms of the Latin American parties who are consciously organized 
around the “movement toward socialism,” he tells us, this generally signifies a 
. shift away from the traditional strategy of Communist parties of seizing the 
state as a whole and nationalizing the economy. Instead they are engaged in - 
the more patient building up of the political, economic, and social conditions 
that will allow a real advance toward socialism. ’ 

Amin is quite clear that such popular movements toward socialism are not 
social-democratic movements dedicated to operating within capitalism, but on 
a kinder, gentler basis. Rather the movements toward socialism are dedicated 
to radical social change but are confronted with circumstances that hinder the 
achievement of socialist transformation in the present, and require a strategic 
reorientation toward a long revolution. Indeed, this characterizes the general 
nature of socialist struggles today. 

To our knowledge, the first clear development of the “movement toward 
socialism” concept within the Marxian tradition can be attributed to William 
Morris, as leader of the Socialist League (an organization that included in its 
leadership Eleanor Marx, and which had Frederick Engels as a supporter). 


For Morris, in both those cases where subjective conditions of revolution 
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existed but objective conditions were lacking (as in the fourteenth-century 
Peasant Revolt in England), and in those where objective conditions were 
present but subjective conditions absent (as in late-nineteenth-century 
Britain), it was necessary to develop a longer-run revolutionary strategy that 
emphasized the “movement towards socialism.” As he stated in 1888: 


It is not our business merely to wait on circumstances; but to do our best to 
put forward the movement towards Socialism, which is at least as much 
part of the essence of the epoch as the necessities of capitalism are. 
Whatever is gained in convincing people that Socialism is night always, 
and inevitable at last, and that capitalism in spite of all its present power is 
merely a noxious obstruction between the world and happiness, will not be 
lost again, though it may be obscured for a time, even if a new period sets 
in of prosperity by leaps and bounds. (William Moris, Journalism 
[Bristol: Thoemmes Press, 1996], 440-41) 


Morris was referring here to the possibility that capitalism might be able to 
revive itself, overcoming its economic stagnation at that time by means of 
imperialist expansion, particularly the carving up of Africa and other parts of 
the global periphery—an imperialism which the Socialist League strenuously 
opposed. 

Morris was engaged in a two-front war, trying to steer the Socialist 
League clear of both the opportunism of some parliamentary socialists and the 
Blanquist insurrectionism of the cruder anarchist groups of his day. To build 
socialism, he argued, meant an extended process of organizing, educating, . 
altering base institutions, engaging in strategic class actions, and putting 
forward a new vision of life rooted in the wellsprings of history—~all of which 
were essential if the working class were to be able to carry out the collective 
struggle to reconstruct the entire basis of society. The development of the 
machine industries, he contended in 1890 in his critique of The Fabian 
Essays in Socialism (the elitist, mechanistic socialism of George Bernard 
Shaw, Sidney Webb, and others), may contribute to “the movement toward 
Socialism,” but they are not its “essential condition,” nor for that matter was 
the instrumentality of the state sufficient; socialism thus could not be achieved 
by purely mechanical means (William Morns, Political Writings (Bristol: 
Thoemmes Press, 1994], 460). His overall view of socialist transition was 
developed most powerfully in the famous chapter, “How the Change Came,” 
in his utopian romance, News from Nowhere. 

a 

A rather astonishing article by Fred Block has come to our attention in 
which he argues that the concept of “capitalism” should be cast out of left 
discourse. Block, a professor at the University of California, Davis, has long 
been considered an important academic figure connected to the U.S. left and 
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is the author of a number of significant books, including Post-Jndusirial 
Possibilities (1990) and (with Frances Fox Piven and Richard Cloward) The 
Mean Season (1987). In September 1998, he wrote a review of Piven and 
‘Cloward for MR. 

However, since 2011, Block has taken on the role of a senior fellow at the 
Breakthrough Institute. Headed by Ted Nordhaus and Michael 
Shellenberger,.the Breakthrough Institute is the leading big money, anti- 
green, pro-nuclear think tank in the United States, dedicated to 
propagandizing capitalist: technological-investment “solutions” to climate 
change. (See Bill Blackwater, “The Denialism of Progressive 
Environmentalists,” Monthly Review, June 2012.) Block wrote a 2011 essay, 
“Daniel Bell’s Prophecy,” for the Breakthrough Institute, helping set up Bell 
as the primary intellectual figurehead for the Institute—not inappropriate in 
our view given Bell’s roles as a Cold Warnor (he was associated with the 
ClA-sponsored Congress for Cultural Freedom) and as an anti- 
environmentalist (he argued vehemently against the idea that there. were 
ecological limits to capitalist economic growth). 

What struck us as requiring a response, however, was Block’s article 
entitled, “Varieties of What?: Should We Stll Be Using the Concept of 
Capitalism?” Gn Political Power and Social Theory [2012], 269-91), where 
he argued that the concept of capitalism should be abandoned as 
dysfunctional for the left—to be replaced by Karl Polanyi’s “market society.” 
Block offered a mixed bag of arguments to justify this position, including: (1) 
an online Google search found only 21 million hits for the words “occupy wall 
street” and “capitalism” together and over 800 million for “occupy wall 
street” by itself, supposedly justifying the conclusion that capitalism was not 
part of the “main rhetoric” of “the militants in the Occupy Wall Street 
movement’; (2) the right has taken over the term capitalism and made it their 
own; (3) “by the last decades of the 19% century it was no longer possible to 
adhere to Marx and Engels’ initial genetic theory of capitalism” since the state 
became a major actor in determining the economy; (4) Wallerstein’s “neo- 
Smithian” world-system theory was designed to analyze a competitive world- 
market economy and has no real relation to Marx’s “genetic theory”; (5) 
financialization was most likely due to political (and geopolitical) Factors and 
not the manifestation of a “new type of financial capitalism”; (6) political 
power could not be inferred from class power; and (7) Polanyi’s theory of 
‘market society offered “much greater leverage” on political-economic issues 
“than the concept of capitalism that we have inherited either from Marxism or 
- market liberalism.” 

Space does not allow for an answer to all of this. We would like to state, 
however, that Block bases his argument on a very one-sided view of Polanyi’s 
multidimensional analysis—a misappropriation of his thought that has 
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become popular among some economic sociologists and political economists 
who, bowing to the neoliberal era, have long-since retreated from the question 
of the mode of production and now are concerned. merely with the mode of 


regulation. Although Polanyi’s Great Transformation certainly facilitates this 


shift in focus, the abandonment of capitalism as a historical and theoretical 
category was not part of his perspective and is antithetical to his work, which 
was directed rather at uncovering the myth of market fetishism characterizing 
neoliberal capitalist ideology (which had already originated in the Vienna of. 
his day)—and which, he argued, would have a destructive influence on 
society if pursued. Here we recommend as an earlier, more sophisticated view 
of Polanyi’s work, Maria Szecsi, “Looking Back on The Great 
Transformation,” Monthly Review 30, no. 8 January 1979); along with the 
Polanyian critique of neoliberalism offered by Polanyi’s two daughters: Kari 
Polanyi-Levitt and Marguerite Mendell, “The Origins of Market Fetishism,” 
Monthly Review 41, no. 2 June 1989). 
ZS! 

In Ecology Against Capitalism (Monthly Review Press, 2002), MR 
editor John Bellamy Foster provided a detailed critique of the views 
propounded by Swiss billionaire Stephen Schmidheiny, then the head of the 
Business Counal for Sustainable Development, for his argument that 
capitalism offered a solution to the environmental crisis. In June 2013, 
Schmidheiny was sentenced to eighteen years in prison by the Turin Court of 


Appeals for knowingly exposing thousands of workers to asbestos in his 


Italian plants. Daniel Berman, author of the Monthly Review Press book 
Death on the Job (1978), is organizing a campaign to revoke the honorary 
degree of “doctorate of humane letters” given to Schmicheiny at Yale for his 
supposed environmental achievements. Those wishing to provide support for 


the campaign should contact Daniel Berman at danmberman @ gmail.com. 


Ay 

Dr. Selma B. Brody, a longtime reader and supporter of MR, celebrated 
her one-hundredth birthday last month (May 2). Dr. Brody was an X-ray 
crystallographer who, with others in the nascent Federation of Amencan 
Scientists, fought for international control of nuclear energy in the early years 
of the Cold War. From the time of the Spanish Civil War to the present she ` 
has been actively engaged in the politics of social change and a champion: of 
science education. She and MR author Grace Lee Boggs were fellow 


` graduate students at Bryn Mawr, where Brody was of one of the earliest 


science PhDs. Congratulations on your one hundredth anniversary, Dr. 
Brody, from your friends at Monthly Review! = 
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continued from inside front cover 


' We also recommend to those who see the urgency of reflection on the 
history of the Indian Marxism an article—“Marxism in India: Need for 
Total - Rectification” by Bipan Chandra first published in 1974 
~ (republished in Mainstream Weekly, Vol XLVII, No 29, July 4, 2009) - 
http://www. mainstreamweekly.net/article]483.html?. The time of 
publication should be noted—17 lakhs workers from Indian Railway went 
on strike from 8 May 1974, the strike was brutally suppressed, and the 
next year Emergency was declared on 25" June. At the time itself, he had 
cautioned that ‘any Marxist should be able to see that a political crisis 
during which the working classes of the cities and villages are politically — 
passive can only lead to fascism, or militarism, or authoritananism of the 
more traditional bourgeois parliamentary type’. [his is relevant to our 
current situation, and more so by the failure of the community to which it 
was addressed to have taken even the first steps on the path of rectification 
set out by Bipan Chandra. 

The essay starts with the basic tasks of a Marxist and addresses i issues 
such as ‘reliance on spontaneity and the desire to keep together one "g voting 
base’, two forms of spontaneity-‘over reliance on economism’ and ‘the 
dependence on people’s existing consciousness which is even in the case of 
working people, a bourgeois or petty-bourgeois consciousness ; ‘overriding 
necessity for emphasis on ideology in a country like India’; ‘the weak 
theoretical base of the Marxists in India’. This essay remains eauential for . 
those who recognise the need for the "ruthless self-criticism" that the present 
requires of Indian communism. 

It is painful to recall the history of utal abase and N splits that 
have disfigured so many attempts to work together as Marxists. The needs 
that are emerging ever more clearly for unity in the face of repression must 
not be an excuse once again to refuse .to look honestly at this history, but 
demand the exact opposite—a direct confrontation with our own history i in 
order to assure our future. Bipan Chandra has useful guidance: 


“The overriding necessity for emphasis on idog m a country like 
India arises out of another important aspect of Marxist politics. 
Inevitably, because of the low cultural level of the masses, the Marxist 
movements and parties rely on petty bourgeois youth to build their 
ranks and to carry Marxist. ideas and politics to the peasants and 
workers. However, this simultaneously opens the way to the penetration 
of Marxist thought and parties by. the ideologies and the life and work 
styles of the dominating classes. This was and is an-objective limitation 
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in the situation. But it was necessary to bréak out of its boundaries and 
to transform and transcend the objective necessity. The only way out 
lay in an intensive programme of ideological education within the ranks 
of those who have politically come over to Marxism. This task has 
seldom been seriously undertaken in India, with the result that those 
who propagate the party programme or lead militant economic and 
political struggles remain deeply imbued with bourgeois or even feudal — 


ideas... 


It is to be noted that the Indian Marxists have made little effort to find 
out what forms do bourgeois, petty bourgeois, feudal, and colonial 
ideologies take in their own ranks. Consequently, such elementary 
manifestations of these ideologies as bossism, hierarchy, competition, 
jealousy, lack of comradeship and trust, and careerism within the party and’ 
outside, a basic non-democratic personality structure (often betraying 
feudal outlook), tendency to uncritically ape and adopt things and ideas 
foreign, prevail unchecked.” : 
Anyone familiar with the functioning of different left parties, 
organisations or formations has had enough opportunity to see the truth of 
‘these observations. Rectification is a desperately difficult process; any 


attempt to proceed without addressing the root cause of the errors is bound 
to be a failure. 


According to the materialist conception, the determining factor in 
history is, in the final instance, the production and reproduction of 
immediate life. This, again, is of a twofold character: on the one side, the 
production of the means of existence, of food; clothing and shelter and the 
tools necessary for that production; on the other side, the production of 
human beings themselves, the propagation of the species. The social 
organization under which the people of a particular historical epoch and a 
particular country live is determined by both kinds of production: by the 
- stage of development of labor on the one hand and of the family on the 
other. ©- 

—Frederick Engels, The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the 
State(New York: International Publishers, 1973), 71—72. 
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- As the first step in ‘assessing the crucial question, we can hardly do better 
than turn to Randhir Singh: E 


Thile one. continues to jone dai compulsions of the objective 
situation, pressure from below andthe remnants of Marxism ‘and 
socialist . commitment within, may yet push or persuade the 
rhainstream communist Left to récover its ability to dream and with i it, 
its original: ‘promisé to the Indian people, the future of this promise, it 
seems, is now linked to the future of the revolutionary Left. This Left 
can, if it wants, restore its lost hénour to the word ‘ communist’, once 
the proudest n name in politics. It has the potential to offer our people 
- the alternative , revolutionary politics they need and are indeed 
looking’ for. But -the -realisatién of this ` potential demands a. 

+- fundamental reorientation ‘of ‘its politics: and overcoming’ of its~ 
~ -splintered state. It needs to abandon dogmas or orthodoxies of yester 
years (of both ‘official Marxist’ and Maoist” vintage) and return to, 
the Marxism of Karl Mary, to ‘think as Marx would have thought i in 
their place’-—the only senge in which ‘the word Marxist has. any 
_ raison d'etre’, Engels had insisted. It needs to be Marxist in its 
assessment of what. has happened i in‘ the Soviet Union and its 
implications. Still more, it has to assess its own past with the ‘ruthless 
severity’ and ‘mercilessness’, typical of Marx in matters of 
revolutionary theory and practice. There is the need for a concrete 
= analysis of the changed and -changing reality of India since 1947. 
Above all, its splintered parties and formations need to unite on a 

platform of socialism-oriented politics with primacy for extra- 
parliamentary-struggles. As they struggle to:come together, at-the. 
very least, each party or formation needs to be genuinely:self-critical. 
They need to be fraternal towards each other and allow for 
‘differences over tactics, over forms: or “methods of struggle. Their 
polemics haye to less jargonised and more principled, and not abusive 

~ or denunciatory ( ‘revisionist’, ‘anarchist’ etc.).. They should talk to- - 
and notat each other, and for a change, also talk to the Indian people 
in a language thie people understand. ‘Even: their. criticism: of the 
mainstream (Communist) Left ‘has to be less jargonised,, better- 
“nuanced-and persuasive—it has to be distinguishable from that of the 
-Right (Congress, BJP etc.) and in terms of an` alternative 
_ fevoliitionary See (C. http://www. mainstreamiweekly. net/ 
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f OVERVIEW.. 


Surveillance Capitalism * 54 
Monopoly-Finance Capital, the Military- Industrial 
Complex, and the Digital Age 


John Bellamy Foster and Robert W. McChesney 


The United States came out of the Second World War as the hegemonic 
~ power in the world economy. The war had lifted the U.S. economy out of the 
Great Depression by providing the needed effective demand in the form of ~~ 
endless orders for armaments and troops. Real output rose by 65 percent 
between 1940 and 1944, and industnal production jumped by 90 percent.' 
At the immediate end of the war, due to the destruction of the European and 
Japanese economies, the United States accounted for over 60 percent of world ` 
manufacturing output.” The very palpable fear at the top of socjety as the war 
came to a close was that of a reversion to the pre-war situahon in which 
domestic demand would be insufficient to absorb the enormous‘and growing 
potential economic surplus generated by the production system, thereby 
leading to a renewed condition of economic stagnation and depression. 
Assistant Secretary of State Dean Acheson declared in November 1944 
before the Special Congressional Committee on Postwar Economic Policy and 
Planning, that if the economy slipped back to where it was before the war “it 
seems clear that we are in for a very bad time, so far as the economic and social 
position of the country is concerned. We cannot go through another ten years like 
the ten years at the end of the twenties and the beginning of the thirties [i.e., the 
Stock Market Crash and the Great Depression], without the most far-reaching 
consequences upon our economic and social system.” Acheson made it clear that 
the difficulty was not that the economy suffered from a lack of productivity, but 
rather that it was foo productive. “When we look at the problem we may say it is a 
problem of markets. You don’t have a problem of production. The United States 
has unlimited creative energy. The important thing is markets,” 


$- 
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Postwar planners in industry and government moved quickly to stabilize the 
system through the massive promotion of a sales effort in the form of a corporate 
marketing revolution based in Madison Avenue, and through the creation of a 
permanent warfare state, dedicated to the imperial control of world markets and to 
fighting the Cold War, with its headquarters in the Pentagon. The sales effort and 
the military-industrial complex constituted the two main surplus-absorption 
mechanisms (beyond capitalist consumption and investment) in the U.S. economy 
in the first quarter-century after the Second World War. After the crisis of the 
1970s, a third added surplus-absorption mechanism, financialization, emerged, 
propping up the underlying system of accumulation as the stimulus provided by the 
sales effort and militarism waned. Each of these means of surplus absorption were 
to add impetus in different ways to the communications revolution, associated with 
the development of computers, digital’ technology, and the Internet. Each 
necessitated new forms of surveillance and control. The result was a 
_ universalization of surveillance, . associated with all three areas of: (1) 
militansm/imperialism/secunty; (2) corporate-based marketing and the media 
system; and (3) the world of finance. 


The Warfare State 


Soon after the war a new Pentagon capitalism was formed in Washington. 
A crucial element in the post-Second World War economy of the United 
States was the creation of the warfare state, rooted in a military-industnal 
complex. On April 27, 1946, General Dwight D. Eisenhower, chief of staff 
of the Army, issued a “Memorandum for Directors and Chiefs of War 
Department General and Spectal Staff Divisions and Bureaus and the 
Commanding Generals of the Major Commands” on the subject of “Scientific 
and Technological Resources as Military Assets.” Seymour Melman later 
referred to this memo {as the ‘founding document of what President 
Eisenhower—in his famous January 17, 1961 farewell address to the 
nation—was to call the “military-indystrial complex.” In this memo General 
Eisenhower emphasized that a close, continuing contractual relationship be 
set up between the military and civilian scientists, technologists, industry, and 
the universities. “The future security of the nation,” he wrote, “demands that 
all those civilian resources which by conversion or redirection constitute our 
main support in time of emergency be associated closely with the activities of 
the Army in time of peace.” This required an enormous expansion of the 
national security system, bringing civilian scientists, industry, and contractors 
within this expanding and secretive arm of government. “Proper employment 
of this [civilian] talent requires that the [given] civilian agency shall have the 
benefit of our estimates of future military problems and shall work closely wit 
Plans and the Research Development authorities. A most effective procedure 
is the one of contracts for aid in planning. The use of such a procedure wil 
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greatly enhance the validity of our planning as well as ensure sounder strategic | 


equipment programs.” Eisenhower insisted that scientists should be given the | 


greatest possible freedom to conduct research but under conditions 
increasingly framed by the “fundamental problems” of the military. 

A crucial aspect of this plan, Eisenhower explained, was for the military 
state to. be able to absorb large parts of the industrial and technological 
capacity of the nation in times of national emergency, so that they become 

“organic parts of our military siructure.... The degree of cooperation with 
science and industry achieved during the facet [Second World] war should 
by no means be considered the ultimate;” rather, the relationship should 
expand. “It is our duty,” he wrote, “to support broad research programs in 
educational institutions, in industry, and in whatever field might be of 
importance to the Army. Close integration of military and civilian resources 


-will not only directly benefit the Army, but indirectly contribute to the nation’s 
_ security.” Eisenhower therefore called for “the utmost integration of civilian 


and military resources and...securing the most effective unified direction of 
our research and development activities’ —an integration that he said was 
already “being consolidated in a separate section on the highest War 
Department level.”* 

Eisenhower's emphasis in ‘1946 on an organic integration of fe military 


- with civilian science, technology, and industry within a larger interactive 


network was not so much opposed to, as complementary with, the vision of a 
warfare economy, based on military Keynesianism, emanating from the 


_ Truman administration. The Employment Act of 1946 created the Council 


of Economic Advisers charged with presenting an annual report on the 
economy and organizing the White House’s economic growth policy. The first 
chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers was Edwin Nourse, famous 


- for his role in the 1934 publication of the Brookings Institution study, 
_ America’s Capacity to Produce, which pointed to the problem of market 


saturation and excess productive capacity in the U.S. economy. The vice 


F 
Pa 


chairman was Leon Keyserling, who was to emerge as the foremost proponent 
of military Keynesianism in the United States. In 1949 Nourse stepped down 
and Keyserling replaced him. Meanwhile, the National Security Council was 
created with the passage of the National Security Act of 1947’ (which also 
created the CIA).. Together, the Council of Economic Advisors and the 
National Security Council were to construct the foundation of the U.S. 


_ warfare state. Truman formed the ultra-shadowy National Security Agency 


(NSA) in 1952 as an arm of the military charged with conducting 
clandestine electronic monitoring of potential foreign (and domestic) 
subversive activities.” | 

In 1950 Paul H. Nitze, director of the Department of State’s Policy 
Planning Staff under Acheson, was given the leading role in drafting 
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National Security Council Report 68 (NSC-68), which established an 
overall U.S. geopolitical grand strategy for waging the Cold War and global 
imperialism. Significantly, NSC-68 saw a great boost to government spending 
as a crucial element in preventing economic stagnation: “There are grounds 
for predicting that the United States and other free nations will within a 
period of a few years at most experience a decline in economic activity of 
serious proportions unless more positive government programs are developed 
than are now available.” This provided an added justification, beyond 
geopolitical concerns, for a massive rearmament based on military Keynesian 
“guns and butter” principles. The economic analysis of NSC-68 was the 
_ result of direct consultations that Nitze had with Keyserling, who was to exert 
a strong influence on the report. 

NSC-68 raised the possibility of a greatly expanded U.S. economy, Ba 
on the experience of the Second World War, in which increased military 
procurement and sustained domestic consumption were seen as fully 
compatible in the context of a full employment economy, but not obtainable 
otherwise. Such an economy could provide both guns and butter. “The 
United States,” the report said, “could achieve a substantial absolute increase 
in output and could thereby increase the allocation of resources to a build-up 
of economic and military strength of itself and its allies without suffering a 
decline in its real standard of living.” Indeed, “in an emergency the United 
States could devote 50 percent of its gross national product” to military 
expenditures, foreign assistance, and investment—‘or five to six times as 
much as at present.” The report strongly stressed that the huge rearmament 
program being advocated did not require any hard choices economically, as it 

“might not result in a real decrease in the standard of living” but could even 
produce the opposite: 


The economic effects of the program might be to increase the gross 
national product by more than the amount being absorbed for additional 
military and foreign assistances purposes. One of the most significant 
lessons of our World War II experience was that the American economy, 
when it operates at a level approaching full efficiency [full capacity], can 
provide enormous resources for purposes other than civilian consumption 
while simultaneously providing for a high standard of living. After 
allowing for price changes, personal consumption expenditures rose by - 
about one-fifth between’ 1939 and 1944, even though the economy had in 


the meantime increased the amount of resources going into Government 


$60-$65 billion (in 1939 prices).° 


Keyserling, in his capacity as chairman of the Council of PEE 
Advisers, was asked to provide an economic assessment of NSC-68, despite 
' his direct input into the report itself. In a memorandum that he wrote or 
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December 8, 1950, he indicated the planned buildup of expenditure on 
~national security for 1952 envisioned in NSC-68 was well below the capacity 
of the economy. It would reach only 25- ‘percent of national output in 1952, 
whereas national’ security ‘expenditures had risen to 42 percent in 1944. 
Although likely cutting into domestic consumption “the general civilian 
consumption standards which would be possible under the proposed programs 
could hardly be described as severe, ” while overall output and employment in 

the economy would increase.’ 

NCS-68 called for a more than tripling of military spending. The 
rearmament strategy advocated in the report was couched primarily in Cold 
War terms, as a means of promoting the so-called “Containment” doctrine 
announced by Truman in March 1947, and only secondarily in terms of the 
economy.® But the two objectives were seen as congruent. In April 1950, two 

` months before the United States entered the Korean War, Business Week 
declared that the calls for increased government spending, particularly on the 
military, were the result of “a combination of concern over tense Russian 
relations and a growing fear of a rising level of unemployment here at home.”® 
This reflected the general: character of the political economy of the Cold War. - 
As Harry Magdoff ironically noted at the end of his Age of Imperialism in 
1969: “Just as the fight against Communism helps the search for profits, so ` 
the search for profits helps the fight against Communism. What more perfect 
harmony of interests could be imagined? ”?? 

The NSC-68 plan for rearmament was soon implemented for the U.S. 
political economy, with the shift to continuing high military expenditures made 
possible by the Korean War. By the time that war was brought to an end a 
much larger military system was in place.. Although Eisenhower made efforts 
to cut military spending after the war, it was to remain “more than three. nimes 

-- higher than it was before NSC-68 and the Korean conflict.”™ In 1957, at the 
beginning of Eisenhower's second term, military spending was 10 percent of 
U.S. GDP.” This reflected the rise of a warfare state, which Scott Nearing, 
writing in Monthly Review in 1964, defined as a state “which uses war and 
the threat of war as the decisive instruments of its foreign policy. In a warfare 
state the body politic places at the top of its list of state activities, planning 
forwar, preparing for war, and waging war when opportunity offers.” 1> 
Already by the end of the Korean War the new warfare state was ee 
entrenched. As Eisenhower’s first defense secretary, Charles Erwin Wilson 
- (sometimes referred to as “General Motors Wilson,” as a former president of 
General. Motors, and to distinguish him from Charles E. Wilson [see 
s below]), was to tell Congress, the ascendancy of the military, once in place; 
was virtually irreversible: “One of the most serious things about this defense 
business is that so many Americans are getting a vested interest in it: 
properties, business, jobs, employment, votes, opportunities for promotion and 
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advancement, bigger salaries for scientists and all that. It is a troublesome 
business.... If you try to change suddenly you get into trouble.... If you shut 
the whole business off now, you will have the state of California in trouble 
because such a big percentage of the aircraft industry is in California.” 
Indeed, what had already been put into place to a considerable degree was 
what the president of General Electric and executive vice chairman of the War 
Production Board, Charles E. Wilson (sometimes referred to as “General 
Electric Wilson”), had strenuously lobbied for in 1944: the maintenance of a 
permanent war economy, in which “an industrial capacity for war, and a 
research capacity for war” were linked to the state and the armed forces. ` 

In all of this the role of military spending as a means of creating effective 
demand was obvious to economists and business alike. Harvard economist 
Sumner Slichter noted at a banking convention in late 1949 that given the 
level of Cold War expenditures, a return to conditions of severe depression 
was “difficult to conceive.” Military spending, he explained, “increases the 
demand for goods, helps sustain a high level of employment, accelerates 
technological progress and helps the country to raise its standard of living.” 
U.S. business's view of the heightened military budget, as reflected in the 
sentiments expressed in the U.S. corporate media, was ecstatic. Celebrating 
the development of the hydrogen bomb in 1954, U.S. News and World 
Report wrote: “What H-bomb means to business. A long period...of. big 
orders.: Im the years ahead, the effects of the new bomb will keep on 
increasing. As one appraiser puts it: “The H-bomb has blown depression- 
thinking out the window.’”® 

On the left, Paul A. Baran and Paul M. Sweezy’s classic work, 
Monopoly Capital, published in 1966, saw militarism and imperialism as 
motivated first and foremost by the needs of the U.S. empire, and secondly by 
its role (along with the sales effort) as one of the two main absorbers—beyond 
capitalist consumption and investment—of the rising economic surplus 
generated by the economy. All other options for government stimulus 
spending ran into political roadblocks established by powerful corporate 
interests. Civilian government spending as a percentage of GDP, excluding 
transfer payments, Baran and Sweezy argued, had reached its “outer limits” 
by the late 1930s, when civilian government consumption and investment had 
risen to 14.5 percent in 1938-1939—a proposition that has remained true 
ever since, with civilian government spending (consumption and investment) 
standing at 14 percent of GDP in 2013. (That, however, exaggerates the 
-government’s maintenance ‘of a commitment to “social welfare,” as prisons 
and domestic policing have come to provide an outsized share of “civilian” 
government spending in the past three decades.) Consequently, military 
spending was viewed as more variable: than civilian government spending, 
more readily turned to by the system as a means for “pump-priming” the 
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economy.?’ 
~ Nevertheless, military PE Baran and Sweezy argued, faced its own 
contradictions, and was “not a perfectly free variable through manipulation of 
‘which the leaders of the oligarchy can maintain the right head of steam in the 
economic engine.”’ The main limitations were of course the total 
destructiveness of war itself, which meant that a Third World War between 
the major powers had to be avoided. Open warfare was therefore mainly 
directed at the periphery of the imperialist world economy, with the United — 
States maintaining a “global military machine to police a global empire,” 
including over a thousand military bases abroad by the mid- 1960s, as a 
means of propelling U.S. forces around the world. 

This reality was bound to generate increased resistance, as in the case of 
"ietnam, both in the periphery and amongst the U.S. population.’® Indeed, 
‘the open revolt of the U.S. ground troops in Vietnam by the early 1970s 
(along with protests at home) all but forced the military to abandon the 
military draft as impractical for the types of Third World invasions and 
occupations that had become standard—compelling it to turn, instead, to a 
professional army.'® The invasions of the past two decades would have faced 
much greater popular resistance if they had i i a draft to field the armed 

forces. 

Inherent in such attempts to police a world empire were two requirements: 
First, a widespread propaganda campaign to make empire appear benevolent, 
necessary, essentially democratic, inherently “American,” and therefore 
unquestionable in legitimate debate. For an empire, the flip side of 
propaganda is popular ignorance. Vietnam’s “greatest contribution,” 
according’ to Defense Secretary Robert McNamara in its immediate 
aftermath, was teaching the U.S. government that in the future it was essential 

. to go to war without arousing the public ire.” McNamara said this was 
“almost a necessity in our history, because this is the kind of war we'll likely 
be facing for the next fifty years.” Here the U.S. news media do yeoman’s 
work legitimizing the imperial system and obstructing popular understanding 
at every turn. Second, there is the stick to go with the propaganda carrot—a’ 
heavy reliance on covert intervention in the periphery and domestic 
surveillance and oppression. 


The Sales Effort 


The sales effort headquartered in Madison Avenue was to be the main 
success story of U.S. monopoly capitalism in the 1950s, and a key means of 
absorbing economic surplus. Outside of capitalist luxury consumption, the 
“sales effort absorbed economic surplus chiefly by means: of what Baran and 
TSweezy called “profits by deduction,” giving higher wages to workers (or to a 
relatively privileged element of the working class) and then manipulating them 
to buy largely wasteful conveniences and unnecessary, ultimately unsatisfying, 
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packaged ‘goods of al kinds. The end result was to chain most people to their 
jobs without improving their real standard of living or position vis-á-vis the’ 
means of production.” Production, as. Thorstein Veblen anticipated in the 
1920s, became more and more about the manufacturing of “saleable 
appearances” rather than genuine use values. In the postwar years a 
qualitatively new phase of consumer capitalism emerged based, as Martin 
Mayer wrote in 1958 in Madison Avenue, on “a tripartite business, 
composed of clients (the companies which make the branded products and 
pay to advertise them), agencies (which prepare and place the ads), and 
media (the newspapers, magazines, broadcasting stations—each an individual 
medium for acvertising—which carry the message to the public).”"“ Beyond 
advertising itself was the much larger realm of corporate marketing, involving 
such areas as targeting, motivation research, product design, sales promotion, 
and direct marketing.” - 

Marketing evolved quickly in its period of greatest advance in the 1950s 
into a highly organized system of customer surveillance, targeting propaganda, 
and psychological manipulation of populations. Consumer savings during the 
Second World War had grown enormously and the “Ad Men” of Madison 
Avenue became almost synonymous with the new “consumer culture” of the 
1950s aimed at the promotion of ‘innumerable, supposedly distinct brands. 
The result was an encouragement of high levels of consumer spending and a 
general lifting of the economy, as workers were conditioned to see themselves 
as consumers in all their non-working hours, reinforcing their dependence on 
their jobs while feeding the economic juggernaut. In this way the sales effort 
emerged as the dominant process governing the entire cultural apparatus of 
monopoly capitalism.” 

There is no doubt that the aowi of marketing expenditures i in ike 1950s, 
with advertising J jumping in nominal terms from $3 billion in 1929, to $10 
billion in 1957, to $12 billion in 1962, served to expand total effective — 
demand in the economy, creating new employment and markets, and 
stimulating investment in new product lines, while also encouraging 
prodigious amounts of commercial -waste in superfluous packaging, product 
obsolescence, the production of useless goods foisted on consumers, etc. 
entire marketing system constituted “a relentless war against saving and in 
favor of consumption. ””! By the late 1950s, U.S. annual advertising spending 
was about 20-25 percent of military spending. And since advertising has 
always been a small part of overall marketing expenditures—the total size of 
which is, however, notoriously difficult to measure since it permeates all 
aspects of the system—the surplus-absorbing effect of the entire sales effort, 
during the so-called “golden age” of the 1950s and ‘60s was likely roughly 
comparable to that of military spending as a means of surplus absorption, 
particularly in those years when an actual war was not taking place.?’ 
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The tremendous growth of marketing in these years was inseparable from 


- the consolidation of monopoly capitalist accumulation. Price competition no 


longer occupied the central place in the competitive structure of the economy, 
as oligopolies operating’ in tandem through a process of indirect collusion’ 
ensured that the ‘general price level went. only one way—up. Instead, the 
oligopolistic rivalry that increasingly prevailed in the economy took the form of 
what came to be known as “monopolistic competition,” in which the 
competitive struggle was mainly over market share for particular brands, and 
thus centered on the sales effort. As welfare economist Tibor Scitovsky 
observed: “The secular rise in advertising expenditures is a sign of a secular 
rise of profit margins and decline of price competition.” In Baran and 
Sweezy’s analysis “price competition” had “largely receded as a means of 


_ attracting the public’s custom,” yielding “to new [wasteful] ways of, sales 


promotion: advertising, variation of the products’ appearance and packaging, 
“planned obsolescence,’ model changes, credit schemes, and the like." ~. — 
The corporation that spent the most on advertising in the United States in 
the 1950s was. General Motors, then the largest corporation in the world, 
which had pioneered in product differentiation based on cosmetic model 
changes (such as chrome or tailfins). It built into its cars both (physical) 
product obsolescence and psychological obsolescence, and was the price 
leader in the industry—with the other giant automakers readily falling in line 
and sharing in the loot. 
The largest marketer of packaged goods in the United States, and (next to 
General Motors) the largest purchaser of advertising, was Procter & Gamble. 
The company manufactured soaps, cleaners, and detergents such as Ivory, 
Tide, Cheer, Camay, Oxydol, Cascade, Comet, Joy, and Lava; Crest and 
Gleem toothpastes; Crisco shortening; Jif peanut butter; and many other 
branded products. Procter & Gamble is credited with having invented 


~ modern brand management beginning with Neil McElroy’s famous May 13, 


1931 internal corporate memorandum. Dismayed by having the job af 
promoting Camay soap as a subsidiary product in.an environment dominated 
by Procter & Gamble’s own Ivory soap, McElroy proposed that Procter and 
Gamble’s various brands be managed by separate teams and marketed as 
completely distinct businesses, within a context of product differentiation in 
which the brands were targeted at different consumer markets. Later, as 
president of Procter & Gamble, McElroy embraced the soap opera, 
developing programing that was designed to be conducive to commercialism 
first and foremost, based on constant repetition both of story lines and product 
“~ pitches. Procter & Gamble also emerged as a pioneer in conducting market 
research aimed at its potential customers. In addition, McElroy established 
large-scale “blue sky” scientific research laboratories at Procter & Gamble 
_ where the researchers were relatively free. to explore new ideas with respect to 
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consumer products. 29 

Procter & Gamble’s considerable success in the 1950s i in integrating 
advertising -and programing in private broadcasting could -be seen as 
- symbolizing the tnumph of commercialism in the U.S. media system in the 
post-Second World War era. “As early as the general advent of radio in the 
1920s,” Herb Schiller was to write in Mass Communications and Empire, 
“and deepening with the introduction of television in the late 1940s and early 
1950s, the electronic apparatus has been largely at the disposal of the 
business system and the ‘national advertiser’ in particular.... The 
comprehensive employment of sophisticated communication facilities and 
ancillary services such as surveys, to the instruction and persuasion of 
consumers, is the foremost identifying feature of developed capitalism.... 
Scarcely a cultural space remains...that is outside the commercial web.” 
The government readily handed over the airwaves for free to corporations, 
while maintaining only the most minimal regulatory structure aimed primarily | 
at protecting rather than restraining commercial privileges.*! | 


The Military Industrial Complex and ARPANET 


After nine years heading Procter & Gamble, McElroy agreed to become 
Eisenhower's new Secretary of Defense. On October 4, 1957 the defense 
secretary nominee was in Huntsville, Alabama touring the Redstone Arsenal, 
the Army’s rocket program, and conversing with German émigré Wernher 
von Braun, considered the founder of modern rocketry, when news of the 
Soviet launching of Sputnik arrived. Five days later McElroy was sworn in as 
secretary of defense with all of Washington discussing the question of Soviet 
technological dominance. The launch of Sputnik II a month later only 
increased the pressure on the Eisenhower administration. After conferring 
with Ernest O. Lawrence, a major figure in the Manhattan Project, McElroy . 
proposed the launching of a centralized agency for advanced scientific 
research projects, drawing on a broad network of scientific talent in 
universities and corporate manufacturing firms across the country. On 
November 20, 1957, he went to Capitol Hill for the first nme and presented 
his idea of a “single manager” for all defense research, which would initially 
focus on ballistic missile, satellite, and space research and development 
programs, but which would have clear contracting authority and an unlimited, 
unconstrained research agenda. On January 7, 1958, Eisenhower requested 
Congress to provide startup funds for the new Advanced Research Projects 
Agency (ARPA). McElroy chose Roy Johnson, a vice president of General 
Electric, as the first ARPA director. i 

Right away ARPA set the ‘goal of the Aleak of space, including 
global surveillance satellites, communications satellites, and strategic orbital 
weapons systems, plus a mcon mission. However, following the creation of the 
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‘National Aeronautic and Space Agency (NASA) in the late summer of 

: 1958, the civilian space programs were gradually stripped away from 
ARPA; and by 1959 most of its military space programs, along with the — 
larger part of its funds, were also gone. Johnson ‘resigned. However, rather 
than abolishing ARPA, McElroy, before leaving the Defense Department 
and returning as CEO of Procter & Gamble in 1959, revised ARPA’s 
charter to: make it more clearly a blue sky technology operation of the 
Department of Defense, superseding all of the armed forces. ARPA 
(renamed the Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency or DARPA in 
1972) worked on developing anti-ballistic missile systems, and on Transit, the 
predecessor to the Global Positioning System (GPS). Its most remarkable. 
work in its early years, though, was associated with the development of packet- 
switching digital communications technology, incorporating the insights of 
engineer Paul Baran at the Rand Corporation, which led to the original 
Internet and the packet satellite network. In the 1980s DARPA concentrated 
on the promotion of Ronald Reagan’s Star Wars initiative in what has been 
called the Second Cold War. In the 1990s and early 2000s it was to develop 
technologies of digital surveillance in close alliance with the NSA, along with 
military drone technology.” ` 

It.was with the appointment in 1961 of ARPA’! third director, Jack P. 
Ruina, a scientist who was formerly a deputy assistant director of the Air 

‘Force, that the organization became a major force in computer research. 
Ruina purchased a massive Q-32 computer from the Air Force to allow 
ARPA to research military command and control issues. Ruina brought in 
J.C.R. Licklider of MIT, a behavioral scientist and computer programmer, to 
run ARPA’s command and control and behavioral - science’ divisions. 
Licklider created ‘contractual relations with the best computer scientists at 

~ universities across the country, and introduced an internal culture that focused 
on the idea of networking based on interconnected computers. Over the 
course of the 1960s ARPA became the center of work on computer 
networking, resulting by the early 1970s in the creation of ARPANET, the 
precursor of today’s Internet. 

The product of the Eisenhower administration, ARPA existed alongside 
hundreds of other defense agencies formed in the Truman and Eisenhower 
years, yet it alone was conceived as the scientific-technological apex of the . 
rapidly developing military-industial complex. Under Eisenhower, at ` 
McElroy’s instigation, the United States invaded Soviet air space with its U- ~ 
2 spy plane, shot down by the Soviets in May 1960, and became engaged in 
*counterinsurgency operations in Indochina and elsewhere.” The ‘military 
policy of his administration remained expansive. Yet, Eisenhower's farewell 
address to the nation on January 17, 1961, showed his own second thoughts, 
uncertainty, ambivalence, and even fear at what had been created. Eisenhower 
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pointed’ to the fact that the United States had developed “a: permanent 

armaments industry of vast proportions.....We annually spend on military- 

security more than the net income of all United States corporations.” He went 

on to urge that the government “guard against the acquisition of unwarranted 

influence...by the military industrial complex,” and to wam that society could 

become “captive of a scientific technological elite” under circumstances where 
“the power of money is ever present.” 

Eisenhower's warnings were deliberately vague. He did ‘not define the 
“military-industrial complex,” using the term only once in his speech. Yet, his 
comments were directed at the reality of the military-technological-corporate 
complex that he had himself played the leading role in instituting beginning in 
1946, and that had been massively extended in his years in the White House. 
By 1962, 56.2 percent of the sales of the electronics industry in the United 
States were going to the military and the GON allied civilian space 
industry.” 


The Vietnam War Era and Domestic Surveillance - 


“The peak years of economic: growth and near-full PEE E in the 
1950s and ‘60s coincided with the years of the Korean and. Vienam Wars. 
Although these. wars were fought under slogans of the “Containment of 
Communism” and the “Defense of the Free World,” the real purpose in the 
case of both conflicts was to maintain the security of the world capitalist 
economy and U.S. hegemony in the face of forces seeking to break free. Yet if 
the geopolitics of empire and: the Cold War were first and foremost in 
motivating these wars, the fact that they also required huge bursts of military 
spending that lifted the whole economy was not, as.we have seen, lost on the 
dominant political-economic forces, and indeed entered directly into the 
calculations of the power elite. 

Such a system of military-imperial dominance and capital accumulation 
naturally creates not only its own external enemies but its “internal enemies” 
as well-—which in the eyes of the power structure consists of all those opposed 
to capitalism and the warfare state, along with all those forces in society that 
are seen as potentially disruptive. A warfare state thus naturally militates into 
a surveillance state. 

The growth. in the late 1950s and ‘60s of social protest, first over civil 
rights, and later the anti-Vietnam War movement and other causes, led to a 
massive increase in the, military and quasi-military (or secret police) 
surveillance of the U.S. population. The years 1970-1971 saw ‘the 
emergence of the “Army Files” (or CONUS) scandal,.when it was revealed, 
that the Army had been spying on and keeping dossiers on over seven million 
U.S. citizens. These dossiers were originally housed in its Investigative 
Records Library—with most of the files kept in a steel room, two stories high 
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and half-a-block long—at Fort. Holabird, Maryland. Along with these 


: dossiers were satellite files, including a “vast subversives file” on. civil rights 


! 


and anti-war protestors and separate file cabinets devoted to incidents 
involving “civil disturbances” more generally, or dissent within the Army. In 
1967 the military had. completed ‘construction of a secret national teletype 
service to allow rapid communication of intelligence gathered on the 
population. The Counterintelligence Analysis Branch was in charge of the 
construction of a huge Compendium, combining information from the 
surveillance files with the object of computerizing the data. Surveillance was 
carried out on participants in the Poor Peoples’ March on Washington in 
1968, visitors to Martin Luther King, Jr.’s grave, black nationalists, socialist 
organizations, and those engaged in anti-war demonstrations of more than 
twenty people across the entire country.. The Army had 1,500 plainclothes 
agents, working out of three hundred offices.*® 

In the continuing Congressional investigations into the Army intelligence 
files, and its subversives file in particular—which the Army said had been 
destroyed—it was later discovered that the data had been transmitted to the 
NSA, 


via the ARPANET, a a computer, network connecting more than 50 
government agencies and universities throughout the country. The network 

is funded by the Department of Defense Advanced Research Projects 
Agency (ARPA)....The information, according to intelligence sources, 
was transferred and stored at the headquarters of the National Security 
Agency (NSA), at Fort Meade, Maryland. The. Army files were 
transmitted on the ARPANET in about January 1972, sources say, 
more than two years after the material—and the data banks maintained at;-- 
the [Army’s] Fort Holabird facility—were ordered destroyed.*® 


For many Americans this was the first indication that such a ee as 


| ARPANET existed. Already in the 1970s the NSA was thus implicated in 
using the early proto-Internet system as part of its surveillance operations of 


the U.S. public. Stung by such revelations, Senator Sam Ervin, best known 
for his role as chairman of the Senate Watergate Committee, but long 
involved in the Army Files investigation, delivered a speech at MIT in Apnil 
1975 declaring that the danger to privacy had accelerated due to the presence 
of computers which allowed “limitless storage of data, and retrieval at 
lightening-like speed.” The Senate investigations into the Army surveillance 
of the population and its databases caused University of Michigan law 


‘professor Arthur R. Miller to declare, as early as 1971, before the Senate . 


~ Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights, chaired by Ervin: 


Whether he knows it or not, each time a citizen files a tax return, applies 
for life insurance or a credit card, seeks government benefits, or interviews 
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for a job, a dossier is opened under his name and an informational profile 
is sketched. It-has now reached the point at which-whenever we travel ona’ —~ 
commercial airline, reserve a room at one of the national hotel chains, or 
rent a car we are likely to leave distinctive electronic tracks in the memory.. 
of a computer—tracks that can tell a great deal about our activities, habits, 
and “associations when collated and analyzed. Few people seem to 
appreciate the fact that modern technology is capable of monitoring, 
centralizing, and evaluating these electronic entries—no matter how. 
numerous they may be—thereby making credible the fear that many 


`. Americans have of a womb-to-tomb dossier on each of us. 


Even though the threat to our informational privacy is sear : 

- constantly, most Americans remain unaware of the extent to which federal - 
agencies and private companies are using computers and microfilm * 
technology to collect, store, and exchange information about the activities - 
of private citizens. Rarely does a day go by without the existence of some 
new data bank being disclosed.... Consider the information practices of. 
the United States Army. Early this year it was revealed that for some time . 
Army intelligence systematically was keeping watch on.the lawful political: . 
activity of a number of groups and preparing “incident” reports and . 
dossiers on individuals engaging in a wide range of legal protests.” 


The 1970s also revealed the FBI’s massive surveillance and movement- 
disruption program, COINTELPRO (an acronym for Counterintelligence 
Program). Between 1956 and 1975 the FBI, under J. Edgar Hoover, 
engaged in a wide array of surveillance and illegal activities (break-ins, 
forgeries, agent-provocateur actions, wrongful imprisonment, and violence) 
modeled after earlier actions taken against the Communist Party—directed at 
dissident groups, including socialist organizations, civil nights leaders, 
journalists, and New Left war critics. These actions were seen as “justified” ` 
by the FBI in cases where groups, such as the Socialist Workers Party, ran 
candidates for public office that supported causes like “Castro’s Cuba and 
: Integration...in the South.” New Left groups were targeted on the basis that 
they commonly “urge revolution” and “call for the defeat of the United States 
‘in Vietnam.” 

' Under the rer Project MINARET, during the Johnson and Nixon 
years the NSA tapped the electronic communications of leading U.S. critics. 
of the war, including over 1,600 U.S. citizens who were put on the NSA 
' watch list. Among the individuals targeted were such figures as Martin 
Luther King, Jr., Whitney Young, Eldridge Cleaver, Stokely Carmichael, , 
‘ Jane Fonda, Tom Hayden, and Muhammad Ali. Beyond these, the NSA 
watch list also included such prominent establishment figures as U.S. 
Senators Frank Church and Howard Baker, New York Times columnist Tom 
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Wicker, and Washington Post columnist Art Buchwald. The revelations on 
_ the NSA’s Project MINARET together with COINTELPRO led to the 
pagsage of the Foreign Intelligence Surveillance Act of 1978, which limited 
the powers of the federal government to conduct surveillance of U.S. 
citizens.” 
In. the early 1970s the NSA launched its code name Project 
. ECHELON, conducted jointly with Britain, Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand (collectively known as the Five Eyes), aimed at the interception of 
civilian telecommunications conveyed by means of communication satellites. 
As William Blum wrote in Rogue State in 2005, “the ECHELON system 
works by indiscriminately intercepting huge quantities of communications and 
using computers to identify and extract messages of interest from the 
unwanted ones. Every intercepted message—all the embassy cables, the 
r business deals, the sex talk, the birthday greetings—is searched for key words, 
which could be anything the searchers think might be of interest.” The 
NSA’s listening base in England encompassed 560 acres. Aside from 
collecting national security information, the NSA has been involved in 
commercial espionage on behalf of corporations, including stealing technology. - 
In 1994 the NSA and the CIA turned over data that caused the European 
Airbus Industries to lose lucrative international contracts to their U.S. 
counterparts.“ 


Financialization, Data Mining, and Cyberwar | 
Following the drawing down and end of the Vietnam War, the U. S. 


economy entered an economic crisis, which developed into a long period of 
deepening stagnation, characterized by declining real. economic growth rates 
and rising unemployment and underemployment.™ If military spending and 
an expanded Madison Avenue-based sales effort were the main added factors 
` allowing for the absorption of economic surplus in the 1950s and ‘60s, their 
stimulative effect lessened in the 1980s and after, despite sharp increases in 
consumer credit (including credit cards) to boost the sales effort, and despite 
the Second Cold War unleashed by Reagan, inflating military spending. 
Reagan promoted a de facto military Keynesianism, lowering taxes primarily 
_on corporations and the rich while giving a big boost to military spending. 
This included his expensive Star Wars program of anti-missile defense in 
which DARPA was to play a leading part. Attacks on labor unions, wages, ` 
and civilian government spending on behalf of workers and the poor became 
more severe, ushering in the age of neoliberalism. , 
À light was shown bnefly on the scale and illegality of Reagan-era warfare 
State and secret government activities with the exposure of the Iran-Contra 
Affair in Washington. It led to the conviction on August 7, 1990, of 
Reagan’s National Security Advisor, Admiral John Poindexter, for five 
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counts of lying to Congress and obstructing the investigations of Congressional 
Committees into Iran-Contra, involving the illegal selling of arms to Iran as a 
means of secretly funding the Contras waging war on the Nicaraguan ` 
- government. (The convictions were later overturned on the basis that several 
witnesses against him had been affected by Poindexter’s testimony to 
Congress, even though he had been given immunity for his testimony.) |. 

At the same time, Poindexter was also caught in another scandal through 
his authorship of National Security Decision Directive (NSDD)-145 (signed 
by Reagan). NSDD-145 would have centralized control over all computer 
databases in the United States, allowing the military to examine private 
computer databases for “sensitive but unclassified information”"—making the 
NSA a computer czar. Faced with an outcry from private industry, and in the 
midst of the fallout over Iran Contra—both of which focused on Poindexter-— 
NSDD-145 was withdrawn. After a period working for Syntek, a private - 
firm contracting with DARPA, Poindexter reemerged in 2002 as the head of 
the Information Awareness Office in DARPA, designed to implement the 
. technological basis for the Total Information Awareness (TLA) Program, to 
be carried out by the NSA, and directed at aggregating and analyzing all 
digitalized communications of the U.S. population. The Defense Department 
itself described it as creating a “virtual centralized grand database” on all 
electronic transmissions. One of the big contractors for the TIA program was 
‘Booz Allen Hamilton, a giant defense contractor. The head of the 
intelligence business at Booz Allen, Mike McConnell (former NSA director | 
in the George H.W. Bush administration and later director of national 
‘intelligence under George W. Bush), was a close associate of Poindexter. 
Congress intervened to defund the program (then renamed Terrorism 
Information Awareness) in 2003, with the intention of closing it down 
completely—after a scandal arose from its development of an online futures , 
trading market speculating on terrorist attacks, drawing attention to 
Poindexter and TIA.® . 

However, it was neoliberal financialization, even more than the warfare 
state, that characterized the Reagan era. With economic surplus no longer 
finding sufficient profitable outlets in what economists called the “real 
economy,” more and more money capital flowed into speculation in the 
financial sector. Meanwhile, decades of imperial expansion, particularly in the 
Vietnam War period, had created a huge overhang of dollars abroad in the 
form of what came to be called the “Eurodollar market,” generating a growing 
demand from abroad for outlets for this surplus money capital within the U.S, 
économy. Financial institutions responded to this ‘increased demand fore 
speculative products by creating an endless array of new speculative ~ 
instruments in the form of various kinds of futures, options, and derivatives. 


The U.S. and the world economy saw a skyrocketing growth of speculative 
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activity, ae in the growth of debt leverage—with financial sis debt 
- rising from around 10 percent of U.S. GDP in 1970 to over 40 percent in 
1990, and continuing to -soay thereafter.“ Not only did this help absorb 
surplus through ‘the growing expenditures on fixed investment (chiefly 
business structures and computers) and employment (a growing army of 
financial analysts) in the real economy, but the speculative increase in the - 
value of financial assets increased the wealth of the capitalist class 
independently from production, resulting in a certain percentage of this 
increased financial wealth being spent as luxury goods, thereby ettectively 
absorbing surplus and stimulating the economy. 

As early as May 1983, in an article entitled “Production and Finance” in 
Monthly Review, Harry Magdoff and Paul M. Sweezy described the massive 
. long-term shift to an economy in which a huge “financial superstructure” 
- dominated over the underlying production system. The result was the advent 
of a seemingly ‘permanent financial-bubble prone economy. Such an economy 
was unstable and parasitic to the extreme, with constant fears of financial 
meltdown, and hence a growing role of central bankers as lenders of last 
resort, intervening periodically to prop up an increasingly fragile financial 
system. Sweezy was later to refer to this as “the financialization of the capital 
accumulation process.” 

Alan Greenspan, appointed chair of the Federal Reserve Board by 
Reagan in 1987, presided over two decades of rapid financial expansion, 
made possible by frequent interventions of the Federal Reserve Board to 
provide greater liquidity as the lender of last resort, and by an increasingly 
deregulated market environment in which to operate. All of this increased _ 
Wall Streets power in: Washington, to the point where it has come to. 
dominate governance at the upper levels, in a manner even greater than that 
~ enjoyed by manufacturers in the immediate postwar years.“ .This then 
‘accelerated policies promcting financialization. 

Financialization was spectacularly enhanced by high-speed computer 
networks, which became critical mechanisms for the néwly created speculative 
markets, and no small amount of financial chicanery.*’ But financialization’s 
encouragement of surveillance capitalism went far deeper. Like advertising 
and national security, it had an insatiable need for data. Its profitable 
expansion relied. heavily on the securitization of household mortgages; a vast . 
éxtension of credit-card usage; and the growth of health insurance and 
pension funds, student loans, and other elements of personal finance. Every 
_aspect of household income, spending, and credit was incorporated into 


W massive data banks and evaluated in terms of markets and risk. Between [982 


and 1990 the average debt load of individuals in the United States increased 
by 30 percent and with it the commercial penetration into personal lives. As 
Christian Parenti wrote in his 199] ‘book, The Soft Cage, “the records 
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produced by credit cards, bankcards, discount cards, Internet accounts, online 
` shopping, travel receipts and health insurance all map our lives by creating ~ 
digital files in corporate databases. a By 2000, as Michael Dawson reported 
in The Consumer Trap, nearly all major corporations in the United States 
were building huge databases, and were linked to data mining enterprises: 
“Symmetrical Research was advertising services such as its Advanced 
Analytic Solutions, which promised corporate clients ‘the power of one of the 
~- world’s most advanced marketing data analytics teams, with proprietary tools 
enabling the statistical analysis of...[data of the size of] the 35 terabyte 
Mastercard data set.’ A terabyte...is one trilion units of computerized 
information. ® “ie. 

The largest data broker 1 in the United biis tolay; the marketing : giant 
Acxiom has 23,000 computer servers processing in excess of 50 trillion.data _ 
transactions annually. It keeps on average some 1,500 data points on more 
than 200 million Americans, in the form of “digital dossiers” on each 
‘individual, attaching to. each. person a thirteen-digit code that allows them:to 
be followed wherever they go, combining online and - offline data on 
“individuals. Much of the data is now gleaned from social media, such’ as - 
Facebook. Acxiom organizes this information into “premium propriétary 
behavioral insights.” Each person is also placed in one of seventy lifestyle 
clusters, focusing particularly on class, spending habits, and _ geographical 
~ locaton. Acxiom sells- this data (giving varying access to its data banks) to its 
customers, which include twelve of- the top fifteen credit-card issuing 
companies; seven of the top ten retail banks; five of the top ten insurance 
companies; six of the top ten brokerage firms; eight of the top ten 
media/telecommunication companies; seven of the.top ten retailers; eleven of 
-© the top fourteen global automakers; and three of the top ten pharmaceutical - 
firms. Its clients include about half of the largest one-hundred corporations in” 
the United States. 

Since September 2001 Acxiom has worked closely at sharing data with 
the FBI, the Pentagon, and Homeland Security. In 2001, Acxiom’ appointed | 
General Wesley Clark, the former NATO Supreme Allied Commander. in 
Europe in the Kosovo War and. a future U.S. presidential candidate, to: its 
board of directors. The- company paid Clark over $800,000 as a lobbyist, 
primarily in relation to the Department of Defense and Homeland Secunity. 
Through Clark, Acxiom began working with Poindexter’s DARPA-based 
C TIA, helping set up the technological systems for total surveillance of the 
- U.S. and global population.” 

CBS's 60 Minutes reported in March 2014 that clicking on the Neis 
York Times website can mean that more than a dozen third parties are “on the’ 
page that are essentially tracking your. movements.” Most of the 50 million 
people who downloaded the “Brightest Flashlight Free” app on‘ to their 
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smartphone did not recognize that “the c companies that gave them to you for 
- free were using ‘the apps to track your every movement and pass it along to 
other companies.” The iPhone. app “Path Social,” which was ostensibly | 
designed to help people share photos and memories with their friends, tapped ` 
into user’s digital address books and contact lists, taking all of that 
imformaton. The data broker firm Epsilon has a marketing database 
contaming more than 8 billion consumer transactions: [he data broker firm 
Choicepoint, now part of the data giant Elsevier, maintains 17 billion records 
on’ businesses and individuals, which it has sold to around 100,000 clients, 

including numerous government agencies.” 

-‘Financial institutions themselves. sell such data. Forbes magazine wrote in 
2013 that “in most aspects of our lives, companies and marketers can freely 
collect details about us and sell to whomever they like without restriction.” 

. However, financial institutions, it pointed out, were legally prohibited in most 
cases from directly selling such information. Nevertheless, Forbes explained 
that many financial institutions do market their data in- various ways, and 
some 27 percent violate all aspects of the legal regulations.™ 

_ Financialization—or the long-term growth of speculation on financial 
assets relative to GDP—meant the intrusion of finance into all aspects of life, 
-requiring new extensions of surveillance and information control as forms of 
financial risk management. As the economy became more financialized, it 
became increasingly vulnerable to financial meltdowns, increasing risk 
perceptions on the part of investors and the perceived need for risk 
management, encryption of data, and security. 

Today the fears of cyberwar aimed at financial institutions, the entire 
financial system, and the military system, is at the top of national security 
‘concerns. McConnell, who had left his job at Booz Allen to become director 
of ‘national intelligence | in 2007: under George W. Bush, informed the 
. president that, “If the 9/11 perpetrators had focused on a single U 9. bank 
- through cyberattack, and it had been successful, it would have had an order of 
magnitude greater impact on the U.S. economy than the physical attack.” 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry Paulson, former CEO of Goldman Sachs, 
agreed. Bush was so alarmed that within a short time the Comprehensive 
National . Cybersecurity Initiative (2008) was in place, which greatly 
expanded the NSA’s authority to carry out’ surveillance on the Internet 
domestically, leading to the construction of its $1.5 billion data center in 
Utah.* Leon Panetta, U.S. defense secretary under Obama, warned that a 
cyberattack on the U.S. financial system might be the “next Pear! Harbor.” 
In July 2011- Barack Obama signed an executive order declaring that the 

infiltration of financial markets by transnational criminal organizations 

-= constituted a national emergency. ‘Symantec, a cybersecurity firm, estimated in 
2010 that three-quarters of “phishing” attacks designed to get people to give 
up financial data were not aimed at individuals but were directed at the 
financial sector.” . 7 
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In addition to hackers breaking into databases, large scale attacks on entire 
security systems are feared. The sudden drop in the stock market on May 6, 
2010, attributed to high speed algorithmic trading, was thought to prefigure a 
new possible form of cyberwar aimed at dragging reeling markets down further 
using short-selling, options, and swaps—a kind of “force multiplier” in 

- military-speak. Hackers using malicious codes to crash or jam whole networks 

- can mobilize Botnets or robotic networks of hundreds of thousands. ol 
machines. According to Mortimer Zuckerman, chairman and editor-in-chie' 
of U.S. News and World Report, writing in the Wall Street Journal. 
digitalized systems are extraordinarily vulnerable to attack: “the average 
[offensive] malware has about 175 lines of code, which can attack defense 
software using between 5 milion and 10 million lines of code.” The 
U.S /Israeli-developed “Stutnex” worm aimed at Iran, which reportedh 
infiltrated the computers controlling Iranian nuclear centrifuge facilities, 1 
seen as an indication of the scale and precision with which cyberattacks car 
now demobilize whole systems.™ 


The Internet and Monopoly Capital 


ARPANET was connected only to those universities and their compute 
science departments that had Department of Defense funding and secunt 
clearances. With the success of the system, computer science departments a 
universities and private industry were all eager to be connected to the network 
This resulted in the creation by the National Science Foundation of thi 
Computer Science Research Network (CSNET), which consisted o 
ARPANET, a Telenet system, and PhoneNet for email. Soon other, privat 
internets were created. In 1985 the National Science Foundation constructe 
five supercomputers across the country to be: the backbone of a large 
NSFNET, which brought universities in general and private corporation 
into what had merged into a much wider Internet with a common protoco! 
resulting: in a massive growth of users who could access it through persona 
_ computers, via Internet Service Providers. 


ARPANET ceased operations in 1989. In the early 1990s the World Wid 
Web was developed, leading to an astronomical increase in users, and th 
rapid commercialization of the Internet. Three key developments followec 
(I) In 1995 NSFNET was privatized, and NSFNET itse 
decommissioned, with the backbone of the system being controlled by privat 
Internet Service. Providers;®* (2) the Telecommunications Act of 199 
introduced a-massive deregulation of telecommunications and media, -settin 
the stage for, further concentration and cenoentralization of capital in thes 
industries;®” (3) the Financial Services” Modernization Act of 19% 
promoted :by Federal Reserve Chairman Alan Greenspan, . Treasu 

Secretary Robert Rubin, and Deputy Treasury Secretary Lawrénc 
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Summers under the Clinton administration, deregulated the financial sector in 
~an attempt to feed the financial bubble that was developing. These three 
elements coalesced into one of the biggest merger waves in history, known as 
the dot-com or New Economy bubble. The ongoing concentration of capital 
was thus given a huge boost in the technology and finance sectors, leading to 
ever greater levels of monopoly power. 

The dot-com bubble burst in 2000. But by that time a virtual Internet 
cartel had emerged, despite all the rhetoric of “friction-free capitalism” by Bill 
Gates and others.” By the end of the decade the Internet had come to play a 
central role in capital accumulation, and the firms that ruled the Internet were 
almost ail “monopolies,” by the way economists use the term. This did not 
mean that these firms sold 100 percent of an industry’s output, but rather that 
they sold a sufficient amount to control the price of the product and how much 
competition they would have. (Even John D. Rockefellers Standard Oil 
monopoly at its peak controlled just over 80 percent of the market.) By 2014, 
three of the four largest U.S. corporations in market valuation—Apple, 
Microsoft, and Google—were Internet monopolies. Twelve of the thirty most 
valuable U.S. corporations were media giants and/or Internet monopolies, 
including Verizon, Amazon, Disney, Comcast, Intel, Facebook, Qualcomm, 
and Oracle. These firms used network effects, technical standards, patent law, 
and good old-fashioned barriers-to-entry to lock in their market power, and 
they used their monopoly gushers to broaden their digital empires. With this 
economic power comes immense political power, such that these firms face no 
threat from regulators in Washington. To the contrary, the U.S. government 
is little short of a private army for the Internet giants as they pursue their 
global ambitions. 

The major means of wealth generation on the Internet and through 
proprietary platforms such as apps is the surveillance of the population, 
» allowing for a handful of firms to reap the lion’s share of the gains from the 
enormous sales effort in the U.S. economy. The digitalization of surveillance 
has radically changed the nature of advertising. The old system of advertisers 
purchasing ad space or time in media with the hope of getting the media user 
to notice the advertisement while she sought out news or entertainment is 
becoming passé. Advertisers no longer need to subsidize journalism or media 
content production to reach their target audiences. Instead, they can pinpoint 
their desired audience to a ‘person and locate them wherever they are online 
(and often where they are in physical space) due to ubiquitous surveillance. 
The premise of the system is that there is no effective privacy. The 
_ consequences are that the commercial system of media content production, 

especially journalism, is in collapse, with nothing in the wings to replace it. 
“hese monopolistic corporate entities readily cooperate with the repressive 
` arm of the state in the form of its military, intelligence, and police functions. 
The result is to enhance enormously the secret national security state, relative 
to the government as a whole. Edward Snowden’s revelations of the NSA’s 
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Prism program, together with other leaks, have shown a pattern of a tight 
interweaving of the military with giant computer-Internet corporations,. 
creating what has been called a “military-digital complex.” Indeed, Beatrice 
Edwards, the executive director. of the Government Accountability Project, 
argues that what has emerged is a “government-corporate surveillance 
complex.”™ $ 
This extends — the vast ere contractor network to ee 
collaboration” with the main’ Internet and telecom companies. Notable 
examples of partly cooperative, partly legally coerced sharing of data include:. 

e A 2009 report by the NSA’s inspector general leaked by Snowden 

- stated that the NSA has built collaborative relationships with over**/00 
companies.’ fi Ea 

e Microsoft provided the NSA with sre-cnenpion “back door” acéess’ to 
its popular Outlook.com email portal, to its Skype Internet phoné‘Calls 

and chat (with its 663 million global users), and to. SkyDrive, 
Microsoft's cloud storage system (which has 250 million users). “The 
_ Snowden files show that Microsoft actively collaborated with the NSA: 
Glenn Greenwald writes: “Microsoft spent ‘many months’ working to 
provide the government easy access to that [the SkyDrive] data.” = 
same was the case for Skype, while in the case of Outlook.com it pa 
only a few months for the Microsoft and the NSA working together 1 to 
ensure the NSA’s complete access. PENN 
® The NSA paid $10 million to the computer security company y RSA to 
‘promote a back door to encryption products. The NSA devised a flawed 
formula for generating random numbers for encryption with RSA 
inserting it into its software tool Bsafe, which had been designed. to 
enhance security in personal computers and other digital products.® 5 

e AT&T voluntarily sold metadata on phone calls to the CIA for.-oyer 
$10 million a year in connection - with the latter’s counterterrorism 
investigations.” 

e Venzon (and likely AT&T and Sprint a as well) paved the NSAI wath 
metadata on all calls in its (their) systems, both within the United States 
and between the United States and other countries. Such metadata:has 

. been supplied to the NSA under both: the Bush and Obama 
administrations. ai 

œ Microsoft, Google, Yahoo, and Facebook turned over the data Ae tens 

~~ of thousands of their accounts on individuals every six months to. the 
NSA. and other intelligence agencies, with a rapid rise in ‘the number ol 
accounts turned over to the secret government.® 

In 2012 DARPA Director Regina Dugan left her position a “join 
Google. During her period as director, DARPA had been at the forefront ol 
drone research, presenting the first prototype demonstrations in the early 
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1990s. However, the outgrowth of this in the deployment of General Atomic 
. Aeronautical System’s Predator drones in warfare did not occur until the late 
1990s in the Kosovo War, with Clark as the Supreme Allied Commander. 
The first use of such drones for global, extra-territorial assassination, outside a 
field of war—now a staple of Obama’s “anti-terrorism” strategy —took place 
in 2002.” In the opening years of this century DARPA extended its research 
to developing drones that could be used for mobile wi-fi capabilities. Dugan’s 
switch to Google in the private sector—at a time when she was under 
governmental investigation for giving hefty DARPA contracts to RedX, a 
bomb-detection corporation that she had co-founded and partly owned—was 
connected to Google’s interest in developing high-altitude drones with wi-fi 
delivering capabilities. In 2014 Google announced that it was buying Titan 
Aerospace, a U.S.-based start-up company for building drones which cruise 
. at the very edge of the atmosphere. Facebook meanwhile bought the UK 
corporation, Ascenta, which specializes in making high-altitude solar drones. 
Such drones would allow the spread of the Internet to new areas. The goal 
was to capitalize on a new military technology and create larger global 
Internet monopolies, while expanding the military-digital complex.” 
“By 2005-2007 broad estimates suggested that U.S. marketing 
expenditures (defined fairly narrowly) were running at about $1 trillion a 
year; real (both acknowledged and unacknowledged) military expenditures at 
about $1 trillion annually; and FIRE (finance, insurance, and real estate) 
expenditures at approximately $2.5 trillion.” In the digital age, these three 
sectors of the political economy, each of which arose parasitically on the 
production base of the economy, were increasingly connected in a web of 
technology and data sharing. As the most advanced technologies (usually 
military developed) went private, many of those involved in the warfare 
economy, such as DARPA’s Dugan, were in a position to exploit the 
» knowledge and connections that they had accumulated by shifting to the 
private sector, crossing fairly easily from one system of security and 
surveillance to another. 

A kind of linguistic convergence mirrored the centralized structure of 
monopoly-finance capital in the age of digital surveillance with 
“securitization” increasingly standing simultaneously for a world dominated 
by: (1) financial derivatives trading, (2) a network of public and private 
surveillance, (3) the militarization of security-control systems,,.and.i4) 
removal of judicial processes from effective civilian control. AA e U à 







Total Information Awareness, Prism, and Snowden — > © 


Pan Close watchers of the U.S. empire recognized that’ Congress’s attempt to 4 
© close down Poindexter’s TIA Program had only been, partly successful. * 

~ Faced with Congressional opposition DARPA and the NSA shifted the, > 
_ program to private industry, where a deeper level of secrecy existed, suice /; 
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government accountability was less. As ‘Chalmers Johnson wrote in a 
Dismantling the Empire in 2010: 


„However, Congress’s action did not end the “total erates spate 
program. [he National Security Agency secretly decided to continue it 
through its private contractors. The NSA easily persuaded SAIC 

~ . [Science Applications International Corporation] and Booz Allen 
Hamilton to carry on with what Congress had declared to be a violation of ` 
the privacy rights of the American public—for a price. As far as we know, | 
Admiral Poindexter's “Total: Information Awareness Program” is a 
going strong today.” | . 


—_~ 


Such a transfer was more readily carried out, given that McConnell, į in his 
capacity as director of the intelligence business at Booz Allen, was already. | 


contracting with Poindexter and the Total Information Awareness program. 


Hence program design, technology, and funding could be readily shifted out ` 


of the government into the shadowy world of military contracting. It remained 


linked to the NSA and its overall super-secret, post-9/11 operation. for the » 


domestic surveillance of all Americans. Known in official documents as the 

“President’s Surveillance Program,” intelligence insiders referred to it simply 
as “The Program.” It was carried out under the supervision of NSA Director. 
General Michael V. Hayden untl 2005, who then moved on to become 
director of the CIA. Hayden’s replacement was the single-minded General 
Keith Alexander, whose motto was “Collect It All.” Alexander stepped down 
as head of the NSA in March 2014, in the midst of the Snowden revelations, 
and was succeeded by Admiral Mike Rogers.” 

: The relation between the intelligence ssablidhinent and the private 
‘contracting industry is a revolving door. McConnell, Bush's. director of 
national intelligence, is once again at Booz Allen, now as vice c bairman; 
while James Clapper, Obama’s current director of national intelligence, is a 
former Booz Allen executive. Booz Allen is majority owned by the Carlyle 
Group, which specializes in private equity investment and ownership of 
military contractors. The Carlyle Group has been involved in some of the 
E mee leveraged buyouts, and has long had a close relationship to the Bush 

y 

The Snowden files clearly reveal that while Pondais s TIA program 
within DARPA was being defunded by an irate Congress, the NSA had 
already commenced its own related secret program, part of the President’s 
Surveillance Program, beginning shortly after 9/11 with Boundless 
Informant, a warrantless wiretapping program directed at both telephony and 
email. It took considerably longer to get Prism, which (like Poindexter’s 
TIA) was directed at total Internet surveillance, up and running, since this 
required both new technology and cooperation with the major Internet 
corporations. The technological development and much of the actual 
surveillance work was to be increasingly centered in Booz Allen and other 
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private. contractors. Although the NSA itself has‘as many as 30,000 
_employees, it relies on a larger workforce of some 60, 000 employed by private _ 
contractors.” 

In May 2013, Edward.Snowden, a middle-level technician at Booz Allen 
Hamilton who had access to 1.7 to ‘1.8 million documents, placed large 
numbers: of NSA documents on several thumb drives and fled the country for 
Hong Kong. From there he courageously revealed the magnitude of NSA 
spying on the U.S. and global populations.” Snowden provided documentary 
evidence, in the form of an NSA power point, that indicated that the NSA, 
in its own words, had managed to gain “direct access”—1i.e., independent of 
all intermediaries—to practically all data circulating on the Internet within. the 
U.S. sphere. Ít also gained access to data from mobile phones emanating from 
hundreds of millions of Americans as well as populations abroad—operating 
. thorough Boundless Informant, Prism, and other secret projects within “The 
" Program.” According to one NSA slide, nine technology companies 
(Microsoft, Apple, Google, Yahoo, Facebook, Youtube, PalTalk, Skype, 
AOL), had all signed up and become, in some sense, corporate partners with 
Prism. The slide states that the data is collected “directly from the servers of 
these: U.S. Service Providers."°” The NSA acquisitions . director, in a- 
document provided by Snowden, indicated that its back door allowed the 
NSA access to hundreds of millions of user accòunts. D to Snowden 
himself, speaking from Hong Kong: 


The US government co-opts US corporate power to its own ends. 
Companies such as Google, Facebook, Apple and Microsoft all get 

. together with the NSA. [They] provide the NSA direct access to the 
back ends of all of the systems you use to communicate, .to store data, to 
put things in the cloud, and even just to send birthday wishes and keep a 
record of your life. They give [the] NSA direct access, so that they don’t 
. need to oversee, so they can’t be held liable for it.® 


Snowden explained that even a middle-level technician in a private” 
corporation engaged in intelligence, such as himself, could tap into the data of 
‘any individual in the United States: 


While they may be intending to target someone associated with a foreign 
government or someone they suspect of terrorism, they are collecting your - 
‘- _ communications to do so. Any analyst at any time can target anyone. Any 
selector, anywhere. Whether these: communications may be picked up 
depends on the.range of the sensor networks and the authorities an analyst 
is empowered with. Not all analysts have the ability to.target everybody. 
But I, sitting at my desk, certainly had the authority to wiretap anyone, 
-from you, to your accountant, to a federal judge, and even | the prreient if 
I had a personal email [address]. 2e o l i 


The Snowden documents eal that increasingly the NSA did not need 
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the active cooperation of the major Internet and telecom firms. but could: tap 
directly into their systems. By 2010; as a. result: of its BULLIRUN:.and _ 
~ EDGEHILL programs, the NSA had made huge progress in breaking. 
almost any encryption, using supercomputers that could crack algorithms; ‘the’ 
building blocks of encryption, thus hacking into nearly all messages. Further,. 
the documents show that the NSA put a back door into the cyberspace 
security norms established. by the National Institute of Standards:sand 
- Technology. The NSA claims that it has been able to put “design changes” 
into commercial encryption that-make the security appear intact, yet:.it is 
nonetheless open to NSA penetration. As the Washington Post explained, 
the NSA does not infiltrate server databases. Rather it gets “data on the:fly.’: 
The NSA and GCHQ [Britains Government Communications 
Headquarters} do not break into user accounts that are stored on Yahoo-and 
Google computers. They intercept the information as t travels over fiber. optic 
cables from one data center to another.” The NSA is also working with its ` 
British counterpart, GCHQ to intercept the private clouds of Yahoo: land 
Google, which use private fiber optic highways outside the public Internet;ito 
protect their data.™ -iaia 

The NSA has access to more than 80 percent of international telephone 
calls, for which it pays the U.S. telecom monopolies hundreds of millions’-of 
dollars a year. And it has broken into Internet data abroad.™ By these: means 
it has spied even on the heads of state of its allies. | 

The government and the corporate media sought to brand Sede asa. 
traitor. Two leading figures seeking to discredit Snowden in the media circuit 
are Clark, who ‘invariably fails to disclose his’ own role in surveillance. 
capitalism (having left Acxiom he is now on the advisory board of the cyber- 
intelligence . corporation Tiversa), and McConnell’ (who downplaysti-the 
continuous revolving door that has allowed him to move back and forth 
between the U.S. intelligence establishment: and Booz Allen). Bothhave 
claimed that Snowden has compromised the security of the United States,-by ~ 
letting the population, of the country and the world know the extent to which 
their every move is under surveillance.™ 

-The Snowden revelations bewildered a’ U.S. population sirecdy 
struggling with numerous intrusions into their private lives, and ubiquitous 
surveillance. -Dissident hackers associated with Anonymous and Wikileaks, 
and courageous whistle-blowers, like Snowden and Chelsea (formerly - 
Bradley) Manning—the twenty-five-year-old soldier who released hundreds of 
thousands of classified documents—have been fighting the secret government- 
corporate security state.” Numerous organizations have been struggling -for 
free speech and privacy rights in the new surveillance. capitalism.®? The | 
population as a whole, however, has yet to perceive the dangers to democracy ~ 
in an environment already dominated by a political system best characterized ` 
as a “dollarocracy,” and now facing a. military-financial-digital complex. of 
unbelievable dimensions, data mining every aspect of life——and already using - 
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these new technological tools for repression of dissident groups.™ 

So far the Snowden revelations have mainly disturbed the elites, making it 
clear: that monopolistic corporations, and particularly the intelligence ~ 
community, are able to penetrate into the deepest-secrets at every level of 
society. Employees in some private corporations working for the NSA have 
the. ability to hack into most corporate data. The most likely result of all of this 
is a coming together of giant firms with the security apparatus of goemai; 
at the expense of the larger population. 

Meanwhile the- likelihood of cyberwar i increases, threatening the entire 
capitalist system, and the U.S. empire itself. Ironically, the very structure of 
imperialism has increased security threats. (And, of course, the threat of 
cyberwar will be used as a justification for reducing individual nghts and 
noncommercial values. online ever more.) The global labor arbitrage, by 
_ means of which multinational corporations based in the United States and 

elsewhere take advantage of low wages.in other countries, means that most 
production of computer ‘hardware, including chips, is now done abroad, 
primarily in Asia.™ A cntical concern of the U.S.. Defense Department 
(which purchases | percent of the world’s integrated circuit production) has 
become the hacking of digital malware into the circuits of chips and computer 
devices themselves, leading to. the possibility that critical weapons could be 
programmed to malfunction at a certain time or for weapons to arm or disarm. 
Hacked circuits could be used to bring down financial as well as defense 
systems. DARPA has nine contracts out to private corporations seeking to 
develop the means for dealing with these vulnerabilities.” 

Nevertheless, such vulnerabilities are truly inescapable i in today’s hyper- 
imperialist system growing out of the contradictions of monopoly-finance 
capital. Its very economic exploitation of the world population, ‘as well as its 
own; has left the U.S. imperial system open to attack, producing ever greater 
attempts at control. These are signs ‘of a dying empire. To prevent total 
human and planetary disaster it is necessary that the vox populi be heard once 
again and for the empire to go. The digital revolution must be demilitarized ` 
and subjected to democratic values and governance, with all that entails. 
There is no other way. 
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Electronic Communications Surveillance 


Lauren Regan E | a 
‘0S think you're misunderstanding the E problem here, Mr. President. 
No one is saying you broke any laws. We're just saying its a little bit weird 
thatiyou didn’t have to.” —John Oliver on The Daily Show’ 
he government 1s collecting information on millions of citizens. Phone, 

_ (ntérfet, and email habits, credit card and bank records—wvirtually all 
Information that is communicated electronically is subject to the watchful eye» . 
of:the: state. The government is even building a nifty, 1.5 million square foot 
facility. in Utah to house all of this data.? With the recent exposure of the 
NSA" PRISM program by whistleblower Edward Snowden, many. 
Pe pedplé*—especially activists—are wondering: How much Privacy do we 
: ctually have? Well, as far.as electronic privacy, the short answer is: None. 
Nope, at all. There are a few ways to protect yourself, but memati, nothing 

inclectronicconinunleaupiis is absolutely protected. 
win the United States,. surveillance of electronic communications is. 
governed primarily by the Electronic Communications Privacy Act of 1986 
(EC PA), which is an extension of the 1968 Federal Wiretap act (also called 
“Tite AH”) and the Foreign Intelligence Surveillance Act (FISA). Other 
legislation, such as’ the USA PATRIOT Act and the Communications | 
Assistance for Law Enforcement Act (CALEA), supplement both the. 
. EGPA and FISA. . 
The ECPA is divided into three broad areas: ' wiretaps cata “electronic 
eavesdropping, stored messages, and pen registers and trap-and-trace 
devices. Each degree of surveillance requires a particular burden that the 
government must meet in order to engage in the surveillance. The highest 
burden i is in regards to wiretaps. 


Wiretapping and Electronic Eavesdropping 


Under ECPA, it is unlawful for any person to intercept or‘attempt to ` 


intercept wire, oral, or electronic communications by means of an electronic, ` 
PR -e: . f f ' Ea 

_ LAUREN REGAN is the executive director and staff attorney of the Civil Liberties Defense 

/ Center in Eugene, Oregon. This information is constantly changing; to keep yourself updated, 
consider becoming a member of the Civil Liberties Defense Center and receive our weekly 
action alerts and updates (http://cldc.org). The information contained in this article is not! 
intended as legal advice nor does it form an attorney-client relationship. Thanks to Cooper 
Brinson at the University of Oregon for research assistance on this article. l 
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mechanical, or any other ae unless such ere 18 seed or not 
covered.> Wiretaps are unique in that they capture the content of. 
communications, 1.e., they reveal the purpose and meaning of a particular 
communication, not just-the outlying “metadata.” Interestingly, ‘silent video 
surveillance is not prohibited under this particular statute. 

Prior to the adoption of ECPA or. FISA, in 1967 the U.S. Supreme 
Court in Katz v. United States, formed a baseline test to determine whether 
the monitoring of certain communications violated the Fourth Amendment.® 

The test is centered on whether the individual being monitored can reasonably 
expect the communications at issue to be, in fact, private. In his concurrence, 
_ Justice Harlan summarizes the test: “there is a twofold requirement, first that 
a person have exhibited an actual (subjective) expectation of privacy and, 
second, that the expectation be one that society is prepared to recognize as 
reasonable.”® This standard is currently the measure in deciding whether a“ 
wiretap violates the ECPA. 

Some entities and situations are exempt from the prohibitiog’ on 
wiretapping.’ For instance, businesses conducting wiretapping as a part of 
their ordinary business practices may be permitted to monitor communications 
provided that -such monitoring is routinely performed and done for a 
“legitimate business reason.” In many jurisdictions, businesses are required to 
notify their employees of monitoring. Jails, prisons, and other law enforcement 
institutions regularly record phone and other electronic communications.® 


CALEA, FISA, and Wiretapping. 


Perhaps the most significant legal dercopmeiis in regards to wiretapping 
came in 1994 with thé passing of the Communications Assistance for Law 
Enforcement Act (CALEA).®’ Under. CALEA, tglecommunications 
providers and manufacturers have a general `“duty to cooperate im. the. 
interception of communications for Law Enforcement purposes, and for other 
purposes. ° = Specifically, ` however, CALEA requires that 
telecommunications providers “ensure that...equipment, facilities, or services” 
are built in’ such a’ way as to allow federal agencies the power to monitor 
communications sent through . such- equipment, facilities, or services.” 
Currently, CALEA extends to telephone, Internet, and Voice over Internet 
Protocol (VoIP) communications.’ Interestingly, telecommunications 
providers are not responsible for’ decrypting messages that have been 
encrypted by customers. is 

As a result of the exposure of extensive domestic wairaniless surveillance, 
and as a result of the desire of the National Security Apparatus for some form- 
of legislative and judicial approval of the warrantless “foreign intelligence” 
surveillance they had long conducted, in 1978 Congress passed FISA.'* The 
stated intent. of FISA was to limit surveillance of U.S. citizens—restricting. 
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invasive: surveillance techniques to collecting information on “foreign powers”. 
and “agents of foreign powers.” Nevertheless, FISA allows the president to 
~ “authorize electronic surveillance without a court order...for periods of up to 
one year.”!® In order for the president’s request to be granted, the attorney 
general must certify, in writing and under oath, that a number of conditions 
are satisfied. This certification is then submitted to—not reviewed by—the 
Foreign Intelligence Surveillance Court (FISC) and the Senate Select 
Committee on Intelligence. In other words, the president may authorize 
warrantless searches so long as the attorney general swears that the searches 
comply with FISA. Other federal police agencies must submit a request to 
FISC. The request is then denied or approved by a panel of three judges. 
The only catch is that this court is secret—its opinions are not subject to 
public scrutiny, and documents that are made public are heavily redacted. 
-~ Between 1979 and 2012, federal police agencies submitted 33,942 FISA 
surveillance requests. Only eleven requests were denied.’® 
Under the Patriot Act, the powers granted to the executive branch were 
substantially broadened. One of the most significant changes involves the 
entire stated purpose of FISA. Prior to the Patriot Act, FISA required that 
agents seeking authorization to spy declare, “the purpose...of the surveillance 
is to obtain foreign intelligence information.” After the Patriot Act, the statute 
now requires that agents only assert,’ “that a significant purpose of the 
surveillance is to obtain foreign intelligence information” (emphasis added).”” 
The change in language significantly broadens the circumstances in which 
surveillance may be authorized. The domestic U.S. result of this change was 
to void the limited protection offered by the preexisting rule that once the 
purpose of the warrantless foreign intelligence surveillance shifted to criminal 
prosecution, the fruits of ongoing “foreign intelligence” warrantless 
_ surveillance could no longer be used in court.'® 
Additionally, the Patriot Act amended 50 U.S.C. § 1805(c)(2)(B), to 
authorize what is known as a “roving wiretap.” Essentially, a roving wiretap 
“allows the interception of-any communications made to or by an intelligence 
target without specifying the particular telephone line, computer or other 
facility to be monitored.”"“ According to EPIC, “prior law required third 
parties (such as common carriers and others) ‘specified in court-ordered 
surveillance’ to provide assistance necessary to accomplish the surveillance— 
under the new law, that obligation has been extended to unnamed and 
unspecified third parties,” | 
A. number of challenges have been made to the U.S. government’s 
* domestic spy programs. However, most of the significant challenges have been 
” tossed out on procedural grounds. With the recent revelations surrounding 
PRISM, what the next round of litigation offers remains to be seen.™ 
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How Does the Govemmen Actually Spy? Inherent Vulnerabilities in 
Electronic Communications 


Email . 


Email is PE E A vulnerable. Messages “travel” iaa a E 
of different channels before their arrival with the intended recipient. At any 
one of these channels, an email can be intercepted and its content viewed. If 
your email 1 1$ not encrypted, the content of m MIESEABES, a is at its most 

vulnerable in terms of being viewed by a third party.” 

~ Email messages can be intercepted and then reformatted to be sent to the 
intended recipient or someone else altogether. This kind of interception ‘is 
called a “man-in-the middle-attack.”*4 Email addresses can be disguised as 
another person or organization in a process called masquerading.” A more 
invasrve and insidious form of disguise is spoofing, in which email addresses 
are actually forged.” Thus, Suzy may think she is getting an email from her 
longtime friend, Bill, but in fact, it is from an unknown third party. It’s not 
just private security firms or government agencies that have access- to 
 spoofing—everyday Internet users can disguise themselves with the help of 
websites like Fogmo.com. Emails can also be disabled through Denial ‘of 
Service Attacks (DoS) or Distributed Denial of Service Attacks.” These 
attacks can be carried out through a variety of methods, and there is little 
protection against them. 


Mobile Phones 
- Cell phones, through either triangulation or s nililaeaion constántly 


- track your location.” However, many of these processes are irrelevant since 
many smartphones now have built in GPS that is recorded and stored. : 
Government agencies are typically required to get a court order before 
monitoring cell phone use (via a pen register and/or trap and trace device) but 
with the. recent exposure of programs like PRISM, it’s clear that this 
requirement is often ignored.” These court orders are. used almost exclusively 
for the purpose of compelling a communications service provider to turn over 
records and information needed to track a cell phone user. But, with 
technology like “triggerfish,” federal police agencies, at least at a technical 
level, do not have to go through the communications company—that is, the 
court order would simply be a courteous formality in terms of actually getting 
the desired information to track a person.” Triggerfish is a technology that 
mimics a.cell phone tower, picking up on a cell phone’s signal and essentially, 
through a man-in-the-middle attack, intercepts calls and reveals numbers 
dialed and received, locations, and other information that can pinpoint the 
identity of the cell phone user. In fact, some suspect that triggerfish was used 
to round-up the RNC [Republican National Convention]-8 in 2008.*! The 
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technology known as “Stingray” is essentially the same as triggerfish.* A 
“similar technology called an IMSl-catcher can also be used to intercept cell 
phone calls and data, though its utility is limited compared to triggerfish or 
stingray. Tools are available in order to protect yourself when using a mobile 
phone.” Note, however, that like most forms of electronic communication, 
there is no absolute protection against surveillance. You can make it 
extraordinarily difficult for people or technologies to gather your data, but no 
protection is absolutely impassable. 


Intelligence Programs and Methods 


Law enforcement agencies are involved in a number of multi-agency 
operations to spy on individuals and groups, both domestic and foreign. 
_ These include: 
~~ Boundless Informant is a computer system used by the NSA to 
compile and make sense of data collected in various data mining schemes. 
The system does not compile FISA data.” 

~~ X-KEYSCORE is a program developed and used by the NSA that 
provides the “widest-reaching” access to information about individuals’ online 
activity. The program allows its user to view emails, chats, browsing histories, 
and “nearly everything a typical user does on the internet.” Analysts using the 
program can access information with no prior authonzation from courts or 
even a signature from a supervisor. The analyst simply fills out an online form 
with a brief “justification” and a time-frame for the particular data sought. 
Screen-shots and the NSA’s presentation illustrate the format of the system. 
The plug-ins used by analysts operating with X-KEYSCORE are the reason 
we can say: there is no online privacy. [hese plug-ins can uncover VPN 
` (Virtual Private Network, used to create a secure session between a user and 
a private network) and PGP (Pretty Good Privacy, (a widely used open 
source data encryption standard for email and files) users. And aside from 
| these tools, I know of nothing that can make a considerable difference with 
respect to the protection of peoples’s electronic privacy. 

DCSNet (Digital Connection Systems Network) is a surveillance system 
ised by the FBI to wiretap cell phones (including SMS text messaging) and 
landlines. The system allows agents to easily access wiretapping posts 
located throughout the country through a “point-and-click” interface.” 
DCSNet is run on a secure “Peerless IP fiber network” developed and 
maintained by Sprint.” The network is not connected to the public internet. 
DCSNet was built from the remnants of Carnivore—a spy software tool 


tilized by the FBI 
~ NSA Call Database contains the records of “billions” of call records of 
U.S. citizens. The call records are from AT&T and Verizon. Most of the 


records collected are from citizens who are not suspected of any crime. The 
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database is apparently the largest of its kind in the world.” 
AT&T and the NSA. According to the Electronic Frontier Foundation.. 
(EFF): 


AT&T's internet traffic in San Francisco runs through fiber-optic cates 
at an AT&T facility located at 611 Folsom Street in San Francisco. 
Using a device called a ‘splitter,’ a complete copy of the internet traffic 
that AT&T receives—email, web browsing requests, and other electronic 
communications sent to or from the customers of AT&T’s WorldNet 
Internet service from people who use another internet service provider—is 
diverted onto a separate fiber-optic cable which is connected to a room, 
known as the SG-3 room, which is controlled by the NSA. The other 
copy of the traffic continues onto the internet to its destination.” 


The exposure of this program culminated in a lawsuit, Hepting v. AT&T, -+ 
in which EFF sued AT&T and Verizon for “violating privacy law by 
collaborating with the NSA in the massive, illegal program to wiretap and 
data-mine American’s communications.” After surviving the government's 
motion to dismiss, the case was appealed to the Ninth Circuit and then was 
dismissed. The court held that AT&T and Venzon have retroactive 
immunity from suit under amendments made to FISA in the FISA 
Amendments Act of 2008.7 

TALON (“Threat and Local Gibson Notice”) was a U.S. Air 
Force database that stored information ‘on individuals and groups who 
allegedly pose threats to the United States. After the database was exposed 
for having collected mass amounts of information on peace groups and 
activists, the government announced that it would shut the database down and 
transfer data to the FBI’s Guardian database. 

Guardian (“Guardian Threat Tracking System”) is, according to the 

FBI, an “automated system that records, stores, and assigns responsibility for 
_ follow-up on counterterrorism threats and suspicious incidents. It also records 
the outcome of the FBI’s handling of terrorist threats and suspicious 
incidents.” To give an idea of the breadth of this system, a 2007 internal 
audit of the system found that between July 2004 and November 2007, 
- 108,000 “potential terrorism-related. threats, reports of suspicious incidents, 
and terrorist watchlist encounters” were recorded. The audit notes that “the 
overwhelming majority of the threat information documented i in Guardian had 
no nexus to terrorism.” 

ADVISE. (“Analysis, Dissemination, Vidudleanon: Insight,- and 
Semantic Enhancement”) was a massive database/computer system used by- 
‘Homeland Security that captured and analyzed personal data of U.S: - 
citizens. The project was essentially a data-mining operation.“ 

Magic Lantern is a software program developed by the FBI that logs 
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keystrokes, i.e., records what is typed. There are a number of different types 
~of “keyloggers. mas Essentially, keystroke software like Magic Lantern bypasses 
the protection typically offered by encryption. Magic Lantern can be installed 
through an email with an attachment (a trojan horse) or through other 
nefarious means.*” Keyloggers are typically unknown to the user being logged. 


Protecting Yourself 


Here is the bottom line: You don’t really have any privacy when it comes 
to electronic communication. There are no absolute protections in electronic 
communication. ‘Your cell phone, email, social media, and any other form of 
communication are subject to surveillance. However, in light of PRISM and 
the extent of NSA surveillance, the Washington Post has suggested a few 

, ways to protect yourself against e NSA (note, these are in no way absolute 
~ protections): 

Browse the Internet with Tor or through a “virtual private network. ia 

Use OTR to encrypt chats.” 

Use “Silent Circle” or “Redphone” to make phone calls.” 

Take out your phone battery. 

Additionally, and directly relevant to activists, Riseup has offered a 
number of services to protect against online surveillance.™ 


Grey Intelligence and Government Collusion: Attacks upon Dissent 


One of the common threats to all movements, activists, and global citizens 
is the attack upon the nghts to privacy, organizing, and dissent that is being 
wrought by the government-corporate surveillance state. Anyone who has 
heard the news lately should be fairly acquainted with the outrageous 
surveillance conducted by the NSA and several other agencies against every 

_phone call or Facebook post you have ever made. Many might be surprised to 
hear that the military infiltrated and spied on peace activists in Washington. 
Or that the FBI has been recruiting young women from college classrooms to 
spy upon, and entrap young anarchist/environmental activists. while 
pretending to date the male victims.” And even more disturbing, the U.S. 
government has colluded with private corporations and extractive industries to 
ratchet up their COINTELPRO-esque tactics upon climate justice activists. 
The few constitutional protections that exist to limit the ability of the feds to | 
spy on political organizations and activities are exploited by their partners in 
the “grey intelligence” realm of corporate spying. 

Some 1,271 government organizations and 1,931 private companies work 

—on programs related to counterterrorism, homeland security, and intelligence 
“in about 10,000 locations across the United States.” “By 2007, 70 percent 
of the U.S. intelligence budget—or about $38 billion annually—was spent 
on private contractors.” One defense analyst says that today, overall annual 
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spending on corporate security and intelligence is roughly $100 billion, 
double what it was a decade ago.” ~ 

To give you an example of how this is -playing out: a climate justice 
group—whether fighting fracking, coal, tar sands or pipelines—engages in 
completely lawful, constitutionally protected -First Amendment activity, like 
holding a banner on a street corner. Big industry creates a side business that 
includes “private security” and “public relations” components in order to keep 
their hands clean. The private spies are often former FBI head honchos who 
leave government service for the lucrative land of corporate paychecks, but 
remain well-connected to their former employers and coworkers. Private spies 
infiltrate the group, create problems, ‘steal membership or financial 
information from the group, and sometimes hack computers and/or attempt to 
provoke the group to break the law (or escalate tactics without group consent). 
Then they bring the information back to the PR staff, who grossly and ` 
“maliciously manipulate facts and create a wmitten publication called a 
“Terrorist Bulletin,” which is produced and sent to fellow industry 
organizations, as well as federal and local law enforcement. These terrorist 
bulletins say things like, “This group is lawful and nonviolent now, but they 
are getting more militant and may become violent in the near future.” In 
addition, these grey intelligence organizations come up with strategies to 
destroy and discredit lawful political groups." 

Case in point: the U.S. Chamber of Commerce hired a law firm, ene in 
‘turn, hired a consortium of private intelligence firms in order to discredit their 
perceived opponents in U.S. Chamber Watch, which included watchdog 
organizations and labor unions. As a result of a memo leaked by Anonymous 
(a hacktivist group), evidence of their defamatory COINTELPRO hijinks | 
were clearly uncovered. In the “Information Operations Recommendation,” 
the authors state they “need to discredit the organization through the: 
following:” snitch-jacketing the leaders, planting false information arid<spies 
within the group, and using mainstream media to embarrass and derogate the 
organization. [hey admit, “unlike some groups, members of this organization 
are politically connected and well established, making the US Chainber 
Watch vulnerable to information operations that could embarrass’: “the 
organization and those associated with it” (see on page 40).™ a 

In addition, it has become commonplace for corporations ~ ‘ike 
TransCanada to provide PowerPoint presentations to local and federali‘law 
enforcement, as well as District Attorneys and other prosecutors, where the 
tar sands industrial giant provides them with information on political: 
organizers and advocates terrorism investigations and prosecutions E 
nonviolent activists engaged in political campaigns against the irreparable 
destruction of the planet. I provide legal support to the Tar Sand Blockade, 
a Texas-based nonviolent frontlines direct action group resisting the southern 
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portion, of the TransCanada KXL pipeline.®! At one lawful protest that Í 

witnessed, local rural residents lined the side of the road holding signs. in 
opposition to the pipeline, while other activists perched in trees that were to.be 
cut sto. make way for the pipeline route. Local untrained sheriff's deputies 
began: indiscriminately pepper-spraying the crowd of bystanders that included. 
tenien vo: walk up to one of the sheriff’s deputies, slap him on the back, 
thank him for a job well done, and then offer to bring by more pepper spray to: 
replenish the department’s. supplies. This outrageous collusion i is not an 
isolated incident. 


In, another case, the director of the Pennsylvania ‘Department of. 


i Horneland Security, James Powers, mistakenly sent an email to an anti- 
_ drilling activist he believed was sympathetic to the industry, warning her not to 


post industry terrorist bulletins online. In his email Powers wrote: “We want! 


to continue providing this support to the Marcellus Shale Formation natural 
gas. stakeholders while not feeding those groups fomenting dissent against 
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those same companies.” 

Despite the attempts by government and corporations to crush the” 
grassroots climate justice movements flourishing around the world, the number 
of activists and actions against these industries continues to grow on a. daily 
basis. Only by taking control away from these corporations and their beholden 
government cronies will this egregious surveillance activity be curtailed; and 
the only way that will happen is by fostering a powerful mass movement 
capable of reclaiming our civil liberties and the virtuous right to dissent. 
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The New Surveillance Normal p 
NSA and Corporate Surveillance i in the Age of Global 
Capitalism 


| is 
David H. Price a E 


The National Security OR (NSA) document cache sdliaaed i 
Edward Snowden reveals a need to re-theorize the role of state and corporate 
surveillance systems in an age of neoliberal global capitalism. While much 
remains unknowable to us, we now are in a world where private 
communications are legible in previously inconceivable ways, ideologies of 
surveillance are undergoing rapid transformations, and the commodification of 
metadata (and other surveillance intelligence). transforms privacy. In light- of 
this, we need to consider how the NSA and corporate metadata mining 
converge to support the interests of capital. 

This is an age of converging state and corporate surveillance. Like other 
features of the- political economy, these shifts develop with apparent 
independence of institutional motivations, yet corporate and spy agencies’ 
practices share common appetites for metadata. Snowden’s revelations of. the 


~ 


'  NSA’s global surveillance programs raises the possibility that the State 


intelligence apparatus is used for industrial espionage in ways that could unite ` 
governmental intelligence and corporate interests—for which there appears. to 

be historical precedent. The convergence of the interests, incentives,‘ and ~ 
methods of U.S. intelligence agencies, and the corporate powers they serve, 
raise questions about the ways that the NSA and CIA fulfill their roles, 
which have-been described by former CIA agent Philip Agee as: “the secret 
police of U.S. capitalism, plugging up leaks in the political dam night-and 
day so that shareholders of U.S. companies operating in poor countries can 

continue enjoying the rp-o.” : 

‘There .is- a long history in the United States of overwhelming pattie 
opposition to new forms of electronic surveillance. Police, prosecutors, ‘and 
spy agencies have recurrenily used public crises—ranging from the Lindbergh 
ay. kidnapping, wars, claimed threats of organized crime and terror attacks, 
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to marshal expanded state surveillance powers.” Durning the two decades 
-- preceding the. 9/11 terror attacks, Congress periodically considered 
developing: legislation establishing nghts of .privacy; but even in the pre- 
Internet age, corporate interests scoffed at the need for any such protections. 
Pre—2001 critiques of electronic-surveillance focused on privacy rights and 
threats to boundaries between individuals, corporations, and the state; what 
would later be known as metadata collection were then broadly understood as - 
violating shared notions of privacy, and as exposing the scaffolding of a police 
state or a corporate panopticon inhabited by consumers living in a George | 
Tooker painting. 

The rapid shifts in U.S. attitudes favoring sonia domestic intelligence 
powers following 9/11 were significant. In the summer of 2001, distrust of the 

: FBI and other surveillance agencies had. reached one of its highest historical 

' levels. Decades of longitudinal survey data collected by the Justice 
Department establish longstanding U.S. opposition to wiretaps; disapproval 
levels fluctuated between 70-80 percent during the thirty years preceding 
2001.> But a December.2001 New York Times poll suddenly found only 44 
percent of respondents believed widespread governmental wiretaps “would 
- violate American’s rights.”* | 

Public fears in the post-9/11 period reduced concerns of historical abuses 
by law enforcement and intelligence agencies; and the rapid adoption of the 
PATRIOT. Act precluded public considerations of why the Pike and 
Church congressional committee findings had ever established limits on 
intelligence agencies’ abilities to spy on Americans. Concurrent with post- 
_ 9/1] surveillance expansions was the growth of the Internet’s ability to track 
users, collecting metadata in ways that seductively helped socialize all to the 
normalcy of the loss of privacy. 

— [he depth of this shift in U.S. attitudes away from resisting data 
collection can be seen in the public’s response in the early [990s to news 
stones reporting the Lotus Corporation’s plans to sell a comprehensive CD- 
ROM database compiled by Equifax, consisting of Americans’ addresses and — 
phone numbers. This news led to broad-based protests by Americans across ~ 
the country angry about invasions of privacy—protests that lead to the | 
cancellation of the product which produced results less intrusive than a quick 
Google search would provide today. Similarly, a broad resistance arose in 
2003 when Americans learned of the Bush administration’s secretive T otal 


Information Awareness (TIA) program. Under the directorship of Admiral’. E 


John Poindexter, TIA planned to collect metadata on millions of Americans, 
%~ tracking movements, emails, and economic transactions for use in predictive 
modeling software with hopes of anticipating terror attacks, and other illegal 
acts, before they occurred. Congress and the public were outraged at the 


prospect of such invasive surveillance without warrants or meaningful judicial 
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` oversight. These concerns led to TTA’s termination, though as the Snowden p 
NSA documents clarify, the NSA now routinely engages in the very activities 
envisioned by TIA. 

Four decades ago broad public outrage followed revelations of Pentagon, 
FBI, and CIA domestic surveillance campaigns, as news of COINTELPRO, 
_ CHAOS, and a host of illegal operations were disclosed by investigative 

journalists and later the Pike and Church Committees. Today, few Americans 
appear to care about Senator Dianne Feinstein’s recent accusations that the CIA 
hacked her office’s computers in order to remove documents her staff was using in 
investigations of CIA wrongdoing.® | 
ericans now increasingly accept invasive electronic monitoring of their 
personal lives. Ideologies of surveillance are internalized as shifts in 
consciousness embedded within political economic formations converge with |, 
corporate and state surveillance desires. The rapid expansion of U.S.’ 
electronic surveillance programs like Carnivore, Naruslnsight, or PRISM is 
usually understood primarily as an outgrowth of the post-9/11 terror wars. 
But while post-9/11 security campaigns were a catalyst for these expansions, 
this growth should also be understood within the context of global capital 
formations seeking increased legibility of potential consumers, resources, 
resistance, and competitors.° 


Convergence of State and Corporate Metadata Dreams 


The past two decades brought an accelerated independent growth of 
corporate and governmental electronic surveillance programs tracking 
metadata and compiling electronic dossiers. The NSA, FBI, Department of 
Defense, and CLA’s metadata programs developed independently from, and 
with differing goals from, the consumer surveillance systems that used cookies 
and consumer discount cards, sniffing Gmail content, compiling consumer - 
profiles, and other means of tracking individual Internet behaviors for 
marketing purposes. Public acceptance of electronic monitoring and metadata 
collection transpired incrementally, with increasing acceptance of corporate- 
_ based consumer monitoring programs, and reduced resistance to governmental 
surveillance. 

These two surveillance tracks developed with separate motivations, one for 
_ security and’ the other for commerce, but both desire to make individuals and 

` groups legible for reasons of anticipation and control. The collection and use 
of this metadata finds a synchronic convergence of intrusions, as consumer 
capitalism and a U.S. national security state leaves Americans vulnerable, 
and a world open to the probing and control by agents of commerce, and - 
security. As Bruce Schneier recently observed, “surveillance. is still the 
business model of the Internet, and every one of those companies wants to 
access your communications and your metadata.”” 
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But this convergence carnes its own contradictions. Public trust in (and 
"the economic value of) cloud servers, telecommunications providers, email, 
and search engine services suffered following revelations that the public 
statements of Verizon, Google, and others had been less than forthnght in 
declaring their claims of not knowing about the NSA monitoring their 
customers. A March 2014 USA Today survey found 38 percent of 
respondents believed the NSA violates their -privacy, with. distrust of 
Facebook (26 percent) surpassing even the IRS (18 percent) or Google (12 
percent)—the significance of these results is that the Snowden NSA 
revelations damaged the reputations and financial standing of a broad range 
of technology-based industries.” With the assistance of private ISPs, various 
corporations, and the NSA, our metadata is accessed under a shell game of 
‘four distinct sets of legal authorizations. These allow spokespersons from 
corporate ISPs and the NSA to make misleading statements to the press 
about not conducting surveillance operations under a particular program such 
_as FISA, when one of the other authorizations is being used.” 
Snowden’s revelations reveal a world where the NSA is dependent on 
_ private corporate services for the outsourced collection of data, and where the 
NSA is increasingly reliant on corporate owned data farms where the storage 
and analysis of the data occurs. In the neoliberal United States, Amazon-and 
other private firms lease massive. cloud server space to the CIA, under an © 
arrangement where it becomes a share cropper on these scattered data farms. 
These arrangements present nebulous security relationships raising questions 
of role confusion in shifting patron—client relationships; and whatever 
resistance corporations like Amazon might have had to assisting NSA, CIA, 
or intelligence agencies is further compromised by relations of commerce. This 
creates relationships of culpability, as Norman Solomon suggests, with 
™ Amazon’s $600 million CIA data farm contract: “if Obama orders the CIA 
to kill ‘a U.S. Citizen, Amazon will be a partner in assassination. "19 Such 
arrangements diffuse complicity in ways seldom considered by consumers 
focused on Amazon Prime’s ability to speedily delrver a My Little Pony play 
set for a brony nephew’s birthday party, not on the company s links to drone 
attacks on Pakistani wedding parties. = 
The Internet developed first as a military-communication system; only ike 
did it evolve the commercial and recreational uses distant from the initial 
intent of-its Pentagon landlords. Snowden’s revelations reveal how the 
Internet’s architecture, a compromised judiciary, and duplexed desires of 
capitalism and the national secunity state are today converging to track our 
' purchases, queries, movements, associations, allegiances, and desires.. The nse 
of e-commerce, and the soft addictive allure of social media, rapidly 
transforms U.S. economic and social formations. Shifts in the base are 
followed by shifts in the superstructure, and new generations of e-consumers 
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are Socialized to accept phones that track movements, and game systems thats 
bring cameras into the formerly private. refuges of our homes, as part of á 
“new surveillance normal.” 

We need to develop critical frameworks ondene how NSA and CIA 
surveillance programs articulate not only with the United States’ domestic and 
international security apparatus, but with current international capitalist 
formations. While secrecy shrouds our understanding of these relationships, 
CIA history provides examples of some ways that intelligence operations have 
supported and informed past U.S. economic ventures. When these historical 
patterns are combined with details from Snowden’s disclosures we find 
continuities of means, motive, and opportunity for neoliberal abuses of ‘state 
intelligence for private gains. 


The NSA and the Promise of Industrial Espionage 


Following Snowden’s NSA revelations, several foreign hades expressed 
= outrage and displeasure upon learning that the NSA had spied on their 
i governments and corporations, yet there has been little consideration of ae 
meaning of the NSA’s industrial spying. 

The NSA is not the only government-based ata hacking unit spying 
‘on global competitors. In China, the Shanghai Chinese People’s Liberation 
Army's Unit 61398 purportedly targets U.S. corporate and government 
computers, with hacking campaigns supposedly seeking data providing economic 
or strategic advantage to the Chinese government or private businesses. Israel’s 
Cyber Intelligence Unit (known as ISNU, or Unit 8200) has been linked to 
several political and economic hacking operations, including the Stuxnet worm 
and a recent attack on the Elysée Palace. While many Western analysts take for 
granted that such economic espionage networks exist elsewhere, there is little 
analysis of the possibility that the NSA’s surveillance will be used by rogue 
individuals or agencies seeking economic advantages. Yet the leveraging of such 
information is a fundamental feature of market capitalism. 

Last January, Snowden told the German ARD television network that 
there is “no question that the U.S. is engaged in economic spying.” He 
explained that, for example, “if there is information at Siemens that they think 
would be beneficial to the national interests, not the national security, of the 
United States, they will go after that information and they'll take it.”!? 
Snowden did not elaborate on what is done with such economic intelligence. 

Snowden has released documents establishing that the NSA targeted 
French “politicians, business people and members of the administration under 
a programme codenamed US-985D” with French political and financial 
interests being “targeted on a daily basis.” 1 Other NSA documents show the 
agency spying on Mexican and Brazilian politicians, and the White House 
authorized an NSA list of surveillance priorities including “international trade 
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relations” designated „as a higher priority than’ counterespionage 
+ investigations. 14 I eaked NSA documents include materials from a May 2012 
` top secret presentation “used by the NSA to train new agents step-by-step 
- how to access and spy upon private computer networks—the internal 
‘networks of. companies, governments, financial institutions—networks 
designed precisely to protect information.”!® One leaked NSA PowerPoint 
slide mentions the US$120 billion a year giant Brazilian: petroleum company 
Petrobras with a caption that “many targets use private networks,” and as the 
Brazilan press analysis pointed out “Petrobras computers contain information 
ranging from details on upcoming commercial bidding operations—which if 
infiltrated would give a definite advantage to anyone backing a rival bidder— 
to` datasets with details on technological developments, exploration 
information.”?® 
-lh response to Snowden’s disclosures, Director of National Intelligence 
Jika Clapper admitted the NSA collects financial ‘intelligence, but claimed 
"it was limited to searches for terronst financial networks and “early warning of 
international. financial crises which could negatively impact the global 
economy.” In March 2013 Clapper lied to Congress, claiming that the 
NSA was not collecting “data on milions or hundreds of millions of 
Americans.” He has more recently claimed the NSA does not “use our 
foreign intelligence capabilites to steal the trade secrets of foreign companies 
on behalf of—or give intelligence we collect to—US companies to enhance 
their international competitiveness or increase their bottom line.””® 
Over the course: of several years, the NSA’s Operation Shotgiant hacked 
into the servers of Chinese telecommunications giant Huawei. Shotgiant initially 
sought to learn about the People’s: Liberation Army’s ability to monitor 
Huawei’s client’s communications, but the NSA later installed hidden “back 
<-doors” in Huawei’s routers and digital switches—the exact activities that the . 
U.S. government had long warned U.S. businesses that Huawei had done.” 
Such operations raise the possibility of the NSA gaining knowledge to be used - 
for. economic gain by the CIA, NSA employees, or U.S. corporations. When 
pressed on these issues, a White House spokesperson claimed “we do not give 
intelligence we collect to U.S. companies to enhance their international 
competitiveness or incréase their bottom line. Many countries cannot say the 


same.” After this NSA. operation was revealed, Huawei senior executive ` ` 


William Plummer noted that “the irony is that exactly what they are doing to us 
is what they have always charged that the Chinese are doing through ts.””!.” 

There are many historical examples of intelligence personnel using 

-U information acquired through the course of their work for personal gain, such 

as selling intelligence information to another power. But what we need to | 

focus upon is a qualitatively different phenomenon: the use of such 
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on for corporate profit or market speculation. 

In 1972, while investigating Nixon’s . presidential campaign finance 
irregularities, the Senate Foreign. Relations subcommittee discovered ~ 
documents indicating that Northrop had made a $450,000 bribe to Saudi 
Arabian air force generals to help secure a $700 million Northrop F-E5 jet 
contact. Retired CIA agent Kim Roosevelt (then running a multinational 
consulting firm operating in Saudi Arabia) denied any involvement in these 
bribes, but the investigation uncovered documents establishing that Roosevelt 
used his CIA connections for financial gain. The Senate subcommittee 
examined correspondence from Kim Roosevelt and Northrop officials, finding 
“repeated references to ‘my friends in the CIA’ who were keeping him posted 
about the moves of commercial rivals.” After the subcommittee focused its 
attentions on other more significant instances of CIA illegal activities, 
Roosevelt faced no legal consequences for these activities. z 

‘The most rigorous study to. date documenting intelligence data being used 
for economic gains in stock market trading was recently published „by 
economists Arindrajit Dube, Ethan Kaplan, and Suresh Naidu. The authors 
developed empirical measures to determine whether classified knowledge of 
impending CIA operations has historically been used to generate profits 1 in 
this manner. 

Dube, Kaplan, and Naidu eona. that most regimes historically 
overthrown by CIA coups had nationalized industries that were once privately 
held by international corporations; post-coup these industmes returned to the 
previous corporate owners. Therefore, foreknowledge of upcoming coups had 
a significant financial value in the stock market. The authors developed a 
series. of measures to detect whether, during past CLA coups, there were 
detectible patterns of stock trading taking advantage of classified intelligence 
directives, which were known only to the CIA and President. 

Their study selected only CLA coups with now declassified aian 
documents, which attempted to install new regimes, and in which the targeted 
pre-coup governments had nationalized once-private multinational industries. 
They sampled five of twenty-four identified covert CIA coups meeting these 
three criteria: Iran (1953), Guatemala (1954), Congo (1960-1961), Cuba 
- (failed Bay of Pigs coup,’ 1961), and Chile (1973). Daily stock returns of 

companies that had been nationalized by the governments targeted by CIA 
coups were used to compare financial returns before presidential coup 
authorizations and after the coups. Dube, Kaplan, and Naidu found that four 
days after'the authorization of coups their sample of stocks rapidly rose (before 
public awareness of these coming secret coups): for Congo there was a 16.74 
percent increase on the day of the authorization, and a 22.7 percent return o 
‘the baseline four days later. The Guatemala stocks showed a 4.9 percent 
‘increase upon coup authorization, a 16.1 percent increase four days later, and 
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20.5 percent seven days later; the Iranian stocks re rose 7.4 percent four days after 

~ authorization, 10.3 percent seven days later, and 20.2. percent sixteen days 
later. They found evidence of significant economic gains occurring in the stock 
market, with “the relative. percentage benefit of the coup-attributable to ex ante 
authorization events, which amount to 55.0% in Chile, 66. 1% i in Guatemala, 
72 .4% in Congo, arid 86.9% in Iran.” 

- Dube, Kaplan, and Naidu concluded that ‘ ‘private information regarding 
coup authorizations and planning increased the stock prices of expropriated 
multinationals that stood to benefit from regime change. The presence of these 
abnormal retums suggests that there were leaks of classified information to 
asset traders.” By focusing on trading” Occurring at the point of the top secret 
‘presidential authorizations, they found that gains madé from stock buys at the 
time of authorizations “were three times larger i in magnitude than price 
” changes from the coups themselves.”*° It remains unknown whether those: 
profiting were lone individuals (either CLA employees or -their proxies), or 
whether these investments were conducted by the CIA to generate funds ‘for 
‘its black ops. . 

' We do not know how such past measures Pi intelligence-insider 
"profiteering do or do not relate to the NSA’s present global surveillance 
operations. While Snowden released documents (and stated that more will be 
forthcoming) indicating NSA surveillance of corporations around the world, 

- we do not understand how the NSA puts to use the intelligence they collect. 
Even with these leaks the NSA largely remains a black box, and -our 
- knowledge of its specific activities are limited. Yet, the ease with which a 
middle-level functionary like Snowden accessed a wealth of valuable 
intelligence data necessarily raises questions about how the NSA’s, massive 
data collections may be used for self-serving economic interests. Dube, 
~ Kaplan, and Naidu establish past insider exploitations of intelligence data, 
and with the growth of insider-cheater capitalism of the type documented in 
Michael Lewis’s Flash Boys, and expensive private inside-the-beltway 
newsletters, there are tangible markets for the industrial espionage collected 
and analyzed by the NSA and CIA under these programs. Snowden, after 
all, was just one of tens of thousands of people with access to the sort of data 
- with extraordinary value on floor of global capitalism’s casinos. 
Theorizing Capitalism’s Pervasive Surveillance Culture | . 
Notions of privacy and surveillance are always culturally constructed and . 
- are embedded within economic and social formations of the larger society. 
E Some centralized state-socialist systems, such as the USSR or East Germany, 
developed intrusive surveillance systems, an incessant and effective theme of 
anti-Soviet propaganda. The democratic-socialist formations, such as those of 
- contemporary northern Europe, have laws that significantly limit the forms of 
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electronic surveillance and the collection. of metadata, compared to Anglo- 
U.S. practice. Despite the significant limitations, hindering analysis of the 
intentionally secret activities of intelligence agencies .operating outside of 
public accountability and systems of legal accountability, the documents made 
~- available by whistleblowers like Snowden and. WikiLeaks, and knowledge. of 


past intelligence agencies activites, provide information that can help us” 


develop a useful framework for considering the uses to which these:new 
- invasive electronic surveillance technologies can be put. 

We need a theory of surveillance that incorporates the political scaneene wot 
~ the U.S. national security state and the corporate interests which it serves and 
protects. Such analysis needs an.economic foundation and a view that looks 
beyond cultural categories separating commerce and state security systems 


designed to protect capital. The metadata, valuable private corporate. data, 
and fruits of industrial espionage gathered under PRISM and other NSA 
programs all produce information of such a high value that it seems likely, 


some of it will be used in a context of global capital. It matters little what legal 


restrictions are in place; in a global, high-tech, capitalist economy such.. 


information is invariably commodified. It is likely to be used to: facilitate 
industrial or corporate sabotage operations of the sort inflicted by the Stuxnet. 
worm; steal either corporate secrets for NSA use, or foreign corporate secrets 
for U.S.. corporate use; make investments by intelligence agencies financing 


their own operations; or secure personal financial gain by individuals working. 


in the intelligence sector. 


The rise of new invasive technologies. ES with the deii cok 


ideological resistance to surveillance and the compilation of metadata. The 
speed of Americans’ adoption of ideologies embracing previously unthinkable 
levels of corporate and state surveillance suggests a continued public 
acceptance of a new surveillance normal will continue to develop with little 
resistance. In a world where the CIA can hack the computers of Senator 
Feinstein—a leader of the one of the three branches of government—yith 
impunity or lack of public outcry, it is difficult to anticipate a deceleration in 

the pace at which NSA and CIA expand their surveillance reach. To live a 
. well-adjusted life in contemporary U.S. society requires the development of 
rapid memory adjustments and shifting acceptance of corporate and state 


J 


intrusions into what were once protective spheres of private life. Like all things - 


in our society, we can expect these intrusions will themselves be increasingly 
stratified, as electronic privacy, or illegbility, will increasingly become a 
commodity available only to elites. Today, expensive technologies ‘like 
GeeksPhone’s Blackphone with enhanced PGP encryption, or Boeing’s self-.~4 
destructing Black Phone, afford special levels of privacy for those who: ‘can 
pay. : k TA 
While the United States’ current state of surveillance acceptance offers: little 
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immediate hope of a social movement limiting corporate or government spying, 

“ythere are enough histoncal instances of post-crises limits being imposed on 
government surveillance to offer some hope. Following the Second World War, 
many European nations reconfigured long-distance billing systems to not record 
specific numbers called, instead only recording billing zones—because the Nazis 
used phone billing records as metadata useful for identifying members of résistance 
movements. Following the Arab Spring, Tunisia now reconfigures its Internet with 
a new info-packet system known as mesh networks that hinder governmental 
monitonng—though USAID support for this project naturally undermines trust in 
this system.” - Following the Church and Pike committees’ congressional 
investigations of CJA and FBI wrongdoing in the 1970s, the Hughes-Ryan Act 
brought significant oversight and limits on these groups, limits which decayed over 
, time and whose remaining restraints were undone with the USA PATRIOT 

7 Act. Some future crisis may well provide similar opportunities to regain now lost 
contours of privacies. 

‘Yet hope for immediate change remains limited. It vill be difficult for 
social reform movements striving to protect individual privacy to limit state 
and corporate surveillance. Today's surveillance complex aligned with an 
economic base enthralled with the prospects of metadata appears too strong 
for meaningful reforms without significant shifts in larger economic formations. 
Whatever inherent contradictions exist within the present surveillance system, 
and regardless of the objections of privacy advocates of the liberal left and 
libertarian right, meaningful restrictions appear presently unlikely with 
surveillance formations so closely tied to the current iteration of global 
capitalism. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW Fifty Years Ago 


` We have received a letter signed by W.H. Ferry, AJ. Muste, and: F. 
Stone which we unfortunately lack the space to print in full. But atleast 
we can record, and associate ourselves with, their appeal for “ moral, 
intellectual, and ‘financial support” of the new organization ealed 


Students for a Democratic Society, which is concentrating its energies ‘On 
“creating interracial -movements in key Northern -and border-state 


communities around.such issues as jobs, housing, and schools.” ee 
=e Huberman and Paul Sweezy, “Notes From the Editors,” = 
Monthly Review, adie a 
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The Zombie Bill 
The:Corporate Security Campaign That Would Not 
Die 


Beatrice Edwards 


-The IRENE A surveillance complex is consolidating. What 
-has been a confidential but informal collaboration now seeks to legalize its 
special status. 

July 9, 2012, was a scorcher in Washington, DC, with afternoon 
te tempëtätures over 100 degrees, when an audience of about fifty think-tankers 
convened in a third-floor briefing room of the Senate’s Russell Office 
Building on Capitol Hill. Then-Senator John Kyl sponsored the show, 
although he did not appear in person. He had invited the American Center. 
for Democracy (ACD) and the Economic Warfare Institute (EWI) to 
explore the topic of “Economic Warfare Subversions: Anticipating the 
Threat.” 

At the front of the room, under a swag of the heavy red draperies and the 
U.S. flag, sat the panel. The lineup was peculiar. The speakers, waiting for 
the audience to settle in, included a number of very big names from the . 
intelligence community, including General Michael Hayden, by this time the 
former director of both the CIA and the NSA; James Woolsey, former CIA 
director; and Michael Mukasey, former Attorney General for George W. 
Bush... 

And then there were the others. First among thei was the facilitator and 
‘director of the EWI herself. Dr. Rachel: Ehrenfeld was a relative unknown 
who, throughout the long afternoon, would aggressively use her academic title 
at every opportunity, an unusual practice in this company. According to the 
available brochure, one of the other panelists would argue that jihadists were 


Fila 


setting, the wildfires ravaging Colorado that summer. Another, who had 
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worked with the International Monetary Fund, would present a memorab 
anecdote involving complex. terror scenarios not even Hollywood had € ev 
produced. 

In total, the panel icladed Doctor Ehrenfeld and ai white Americar me 
At precisely 2:00. PM, Ehrenfeld approached the podium. She opened h 
remarks with the announcement that the United States was target-rich fi 
economic jihad, apparently a new concept for only a few of us in the audienc 
We, the uninitiated, exchanged nervous glances as she went on to explain-tl 
“cutting edge threats” that kept her up at night. She pointed out that bo 
September |1, 2001 and September 15, 2008 were potentially devastating to. t] 
United States. One attack was the work of Al-Qaeda, a foreign enemy, and t 
other was self-inflicted by the management of our own financial institution 
However, Ehrenfeld said, we could not rule out the possibility that econom 
terrorists were: (a) responsible for, or (b) learning from the economic collapse th 
precipitated the Great Recession. She also referenced the “flash crash” of May | 
2010, when the Dow lost more than one thousand points in a few minutes, on 
to regain six hundred of them minutes later. Ehrenfeld reminded us: 


Still, two years later, the joint report by the SEC Securitas ad 
Exchange Commission] and the Commodity Futures Trading Committee.. 
did not rule out “terrorism” as a possible cause for the May 2010 “flash 
crash,” and the entire financial industry still has no uniform explanation of 

` why or how this event occurred.... 


EWI is of the strong opinion that threats to the U.S. economy are 
the next great field of battle. Indeed, we are already at economic war with 
such state actors as China and Iran and such nonstate actors as Al-Qaeda 
and its affiliates. The future battlefield is vast: it not only includes the 
realms of cyber and space but also of banking and finance, market and 
currency manipulation, energy, and- drug trafficking. ane list could go on 
and on.! 


Wait! We're at economic war with China? Most r us did jot knw the 
Apparently the Chinese don’t know it either because their government holds 
large load of U.S. debt. After the European Union, the United States 
China’s largest trading partner. And after Canada, China is the Unite 
_ States’ largest trading partner.” 
~And what about an economic war with Al-Qaeda? Aren’t we winni 
"that. one? We have -Wall Street and the- NSA. They have bitcoins ar 
Waziristan. ae" 

The afternoon becomes increasingly R The EWT believe 
Ebrenfeld informs us, that the United States faces mass terror-induci 
electronic/economic calamity. The fact that this has not yet occurred, D 
Ehrenfeld cautions us, does not mean it isn’t going to. _ 
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When she finishes, she turns the microphone over to General Michael 
*. Hayden, now a principal at the Chertoff Group, a well-connected security 
consulting firm run by Bush’s former secretary of Homeland Secunty, Michael 
Chertoff. General Hayden stands to speak about “the most dangerous weapons 
in the most dangerous hands—how much should we fear hacktivists achieving 
state-like capabilities?” The answer to this rhetorical question is “Quite a lot.” 
Speaking as the former director of the NSA, he tells us that we want the 
government to go to the cyber-domain to defend us. In that domain, practically 
every advantage goes to the attacker because the environment ts both insecure 
and indispensible. In other words, he says, he can’t defend us without the 
proper weapons.” 
-Like Ehrenfeld, Hayden is frightening, but unfortunately, he does not tell 
...us that afternoon what the proper weapons are. Nonetheless, as many in the 
room knew, the battle to acquire them is at that very moment heating up in the 
U.S. Senate. 

Between the two of them, Ehrenfeld and Hayden establish a scenario in 
which the United States is unprotected from flash crashing at the hands of 
terrorist hacktivists waging economic jihad, and the next speaker is no relief. 
Daniel Heath, the former U.S. alternate director at the International Monetary 
Fund and currently a managing director at Maxwell Stamp, opens his remarks 
by inviting the audience to imagine this scenario: 


In mid-2014 Chinese creditors announce the exchange of $2 trillion in 
U.S. Treasury and agency debt for exclusive food production rights in 
California and mineral rights in Alaska for 100 years. As the implications 
settle in, a significant capital outflow trend from the U.S. takes hold. 
Later that year, in the holiday week between Christmas and New Year's 
Day, a massive storm hits the East Coast. Electricity is gone, as recently in 
~ Washington. Minor but incapacitating sabotage occurs on subway systems 
“and on other limping transport infrastructure. Most government and 
commercial activity ceases. Then, odd killings occur, appearing to be 

- random, like the 2001 sniper attack in Washington’s suburbs. But some _ 
are clearly assassinations of high-value targets, includin y, the heads (aS 
large Wall Street firms, prominent traders, and ai Is of the New York = \ 
oa Fed. While security forces scramble in a stat of mengenayy. inor 3 

biochemical attacks on East coast water supplie locat, ike the <200t 

. ‘ . © 4 5 m, 4 te pe f asg 
anthrax attack in Washington, direct physical damage is minimal but trust 4 
in city services is shattered. Emergency ad hoc work arrangements-áre ` A 
found to deliver incomplete information for markets, ad, the™financial / 









gt 













p _.. system “browns out” then freezes. Panic spreads beyond th 
employers across the United States ration cash. 





Heath just keeps on going. Shadowy parties might manipulate the price of 
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oil and a real economic crisis would occur—like the one of September 15, 
2008. He suggests, then, that September 2008 was actually a jihadist plot. 
Probably. 


What if terrorists aim to engineer a renewed financial meltdown? Is it 
possible? How would the financial system handle a massive attack on New | 
York City? Is enough being done to buttress financial resilience—to limit 
the contagion of cascading failures throughout the economy? In what ways. 
could different kinds of terrorist attacks succeed in destabilizing our — 
financial sector and impair the real economy?* E 


All of these people are creative and emotional. Just imagine what they 
could do if they were talking about a real pending catastrophe like climate 
change. aah 
David Aufhauser, former general counsel and chief legal officer of the 
Treasury Department, takes the floor. He announces the title of his talk, 
“Transnational Crime; Unholy Allies to Disorder, Terror, and 
Proliferation,” and pauses to survey the room. Gauging the impact of that, he 
clears his throat and proceeds. Aufhauser speculates about an alliance 
between Iran, the Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia, and then- 
president of Venezuela Hugo Chavez. Among them, he suggests, they are 
about to create nuclear weapons for Venezuela. Terror, psychocrime, drug- 
fueled guerrilla warfare, and jihad would come together for the politically 
purposeful annihilation of U.S.-based banks. We must identify nodes in. the 
corruption network and break the circuitry, Mr. Aufhauser urges everyone. 

After a few more presentations, Michael Mukasey wraps up as the final 
speaker. He is the hard closer, talking about legal perspectives on economic 
terror and the need for comprehensive electronic surveillance inside -the 
United States. Essentially, he says, the law—whether national. or - 
international—is unequal to the task of controlling the contemporary 
technology of war.® The law needs to stay out of the way, he tells us. The 
rules won’t work and the current regime is inadequate. Criminal law punishes 
after the act, but in warfare, we must often take action before the bad guys act. 
And the only way we can do that is to monitor them, so that we can intervene 
before they execute their plan for us. In addition, because we don’t know 
exactly who the bad guys are, we're going to have to monitor everyone, and 
our “too big to fail” banks must help. The NSA, the CIA, Bank of America, 
and Citigroup will work together to protect all of us—and our data. -E 

Why isn’t this a comforting prospect? Perhaps because in 2012, when Dr. 
E‘hrenfeld’s conference took place, we were still recovering from the loss of our 4 
livelihoods that occurred as a consequence of the banks’ last exercise in risk 
management during the run-up to the financial crisis of 2008. This reality, 
however, did not deter the EWI from concluding: “In dealing with new 
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economic threats and EEA the law has a strong tendency to = in 

Athe way. This is not to disparage the law but, rather, to recognize that new 
circumstances beg some Jettisoning of old principles and the creation of new . 
ones.” 

Yis, ma democracy, the law does get in the way. Of course, the logical next 
question is: get in the way of what, exactly? Even without an answer to the 
question, . this statement from a roster of former U.S. law enforcement and 
intelligence officials, many of whom took an oath to uphold the Constitution and 
the law of the United States, is unnerving. 

This is the way a would-be dictator thinks. Ängen by criticism of him 
thatrlåppears.in a newspaper, the prospective autocrat wants to order the 
offending journalist arrested. But the law gets in the way. Frustrated by. 

~ political opposition to a program he’s promoting, the head of state imagines — 

closing down the legislature. The law gets in the way. In the face of this 
aggravation, what is a clever tyrant to do? 

biSimple. Change the law. 

siihe Cyber Intelligence Sharing and Poen Act (CISPA) i is the new 
law«that will supersede the obsolete statutes and principles now in place. In: 
April2012, three months before Michael Mukasey and his cronies spoke at 
the:E:conomic. Warfare Conference, the House of Representatives passed 
CISPA: legislation that would allow the-keepers of the country’s finances and 
infrastructure to share and protect the voluminous data they collect about their 
custoriers with U.S. military intelligence agencies and the Department of 
Homeland Security. -And vice versa. The exchange could occur without 
warrants and beyond the reach of the Freedom of Information Act. That 
summer, Senator Kyl was doing his damndest to keep CISPA alive in the 
uppér-chamber, where it lacked sufficient support. The usual suspects 
‘opposed it: the ACLU, the Center for Constitutional. Rights, the Electronic 
Privacy Information Center, the Government Accountability’ Project, the 
Electronic Frontier Foundation, and many others. For many months, those 
 intérested in the bill kept a campaign building, and Kyl’s conference on that 
July afternoon was to alert the think-tankers to the urgent need for CISPA. 

Wltmately, CISPA failed in the Senate that year, but in February 2013, l 
Michigan Republican. Congressman. Mike Rogers reintroduced it in the 
Hoiise of Representatives, just after the president signed his executive order. 
on<¢ybersecurity.® As the timing of CISPA’s reintroduction made clear; the 
executive order was regarded by the EWI and its friends as inadequate and - 
flabby. In fact, they’re right; it is a lengthy list of bureaucratic į provisions that 

inspires neither committed support nor opposition—the. kind of thing that 

gives: government a bad name for creating metric tons of paper work for little 
gain::-In brief, the order calls for a cybeér-security framework, together with 


recommendations, reports, consultations, and inconceivably complex. policy 
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coordination. The drafters, however, did learn from the objections to CISPA: 
the executive order did not explicitly weaken existing privacy laws or require” 
specific collection of data. Nor did it put an intelligence agency in the lead for 
the development of a cyber-security framework. 

In the meantime, CISPA was making its .way through the Congress, and 
on April 19, 2013, the bill once again passed the House with a few half- 
baked privacy protection amendments tacked on. It then headed for the 
Senate, where it had considerable support. Opponents called it. “zombie 
legislation” because 1 it refused to stay dead after i it was defeated 1 in 2012, even 
for six months. 

: There is a determination—a tenacity ‘and eee er the 
campaign for CISPA that seems unusual, even now. The forces lined up 
behind it are impressive: General Dynamics, Lockheed Martin, General . 
Electric, Northrop Grumman, SAIC, Google, Yahoo, the U.S. Chamber i ae 
-Commerce, IBM, Boeing, the Business Roundtable, Time Warner Cable, 
American Petroleum Institute, among many others. Bank of America and 
Citigroup support CISPA behind the veil of the American Bankers 
Association and the Financial Services Roundtable. Google, Yahoo, and 
Microsoft also signed cn through a proxy: an industry association. called 
TechNet. It’s fairly safe to say that when you're on the other side of the issue 
from this league, you're at a distinct disadvantage. 

For the U.S. public, the ‘stakes in the CISPA battle are high, which 
explains the resolve behind the corporate campaign for it. A tip sheet called 
“Tech. Talker” explains what’s in play here for the average citizen: “We're 
talking about the government legally reading your emails, Facebook messages, 
your Dropbox files, and pretty much anything else you had stored cnn 3 in 
the cloud. ”? 

That sums it up. | << 

On February 14, the Business Roundtable released a page of points 
explaining the position of its membership in support of CISPA: 

“From our perspective, the missing piece of effective cyber-security i is 
bust two-way information sharing, with appropriate legal and privacy 
protection, between business and government. 

The current information sharing environment is not supported by sneak: 
legal protections to safeguard companies, that share and receive. cyber-secunity 
information from civil or criminal action. 

Furthermore, there are not nearly enough security clearances. In many. 
cases, only one or two employees are ‘cleared éven within very large global 
enterprises, which create difficulties in comtitiuticating Paes oe acting” -$ 

~ quickly across global operations.”** - zd., | 
- The fight for CISPA continued segue 2013. 

In June, however, the CISPA campaign hits a snag: the Snowden 
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disclosures. Edward Snowden began releasing documents that expose the 


\ United States as the major cyber-attacker in the world. It’s not the Russians, 


Chinese, or Iranians. Nor-do Somali and Yemeni jihadists pose serious cyber- 
threats to U.S. banking systems and electronic communications. The 
Snowden revelations are extremely inconvenient for the government-corporate 


surveillance complex because ‘the’ hefty expenditures for the next round of 


cyber-battles depend on a persuasive and (at the very least) semi-hysterical 
cyber-terror narrative. Billions are at stake, and even if we already know the 
truth, the Business Roundtable and the NSA aren’t going down without a 


. struggle. 


It is 8:00 AM on October 30, 2013. Washington is socked in for a 


- dreary, drizzling day, as the cyber-secunty crowd gathers once again at the 


— Ronald Reagan Trade Center, three blocks from the White House. They will 


- hear from a lineup of cyber-experts on the threats to critical infrastructure 


posed by “those who would do us harm.” This clumsy reference to our 
putative antagonists will be used throughout the morning. As the. experts talk 
about the calamitous consequences of a cyber-attack on Wall Street or our 
electric power grid, they never actually specify who is going to do this. Or 
why. In fact, the whole threat rests on the juvenile assumption that someone or 


some government—maybe Russia or a hacktrvist group—will cause a disaster 


just because they can. Well, maybe they can. 

- Around noon, Keith Alexander, director of the NSA, sits down for an 
onstage interview. It’s about fifteen minutes in, and he’s behaving badly. He’s 
trying to be flip and coy with his very pretty interviewer, Trish Regan of 
Bloomberg, but he’s not coming off well. He’s too old and geeky to be at all 
amusing in this way. Regan asks him a question about NSA capabilities, and 
Alexander answers, “I don’t know. What do you think?” 

She looks slightly perplexed., “But I asked you.” 

. “And I asked you,” says Alexander. He seems to be ene a good time, 
but there's a certain amount of embarrassed coughing and seat shifting i in the 
audience. 

Silent moments pass, and Alexander begins to futeni it seems that Regan 
is distracted by someone.talking to her through her earpiece. 

“General,” she finally says, “this is just coming across the wire now, and 


- we have no corinrmation, but the Washington Post is breaking a story that 


the NSA hag backdoor access to data from Google and Yahoo. Is that 
true?” ` 
- A hush falls on the anxious audience. Instantly, Alexander is a’ different 


- person altogether. Gone is the flirty goofball who wants the pretty lady to like 


hun. In his place i is the cagey politician with an. awkward yes/no question on 
his hands. 
He looks earnest and deeply concemed: as hë ‘replies. “This is not the © 
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- NSA breaking into any databases. It would be ‘illegal for us to do that. So I 
don’t know what the-report is, but I can tell you factually: we do not have. 


access to Google servers, Yahoo servers, Boone We go through a colirt 
order.” 

Later, it tums out that the keywords in this answer are server or 

database. The Post report did not say that the NSA broke into databases ‘and 

servers. Rather the newspaper reported that the agency taps into the cables 

that transmit data between servers. So with a barely perceptible sidestep, 


Keith Alexander gives a truthful answer to a question that wasn’t asked and. 


deftly misleads everyone listening to him. sdb) 

It’s impressive really. Alexander did this without batting an eye. Unless he 
knew that the story was about to break, he denied the truth extemporaneduly 
- without actually lying. eo t80 
Regan retreats to safer questions: “Are we catching the bad guys?” she 


asks. . Aa Le be 


‘Alexander pauses again. This time, however, it is probably because ifi: 
not clear, even to him, who the bad guys are. nage 


Except for one bad guy. Everyone knows who he is. . Without saying! 80’ 
this morning, it is obvious that the only identified adversary for this group 
is Edward Snowden. His name comes up again and again. Around 10:30 
AM, one speaker becomes visibly agitated at the idea that Snowdén’s 
disclosures have undermined the case for closer collaboration between 
intelligence agencies and private corporations about cyber-threats—have 


quite possibly shot.down CISPA. for good and all. Larry Clinton, CEO ‘at 


- Internet Security Alliance, bursts out with his opinion that surveillance ‘atid 
' cyber-sharing are completely distinct. Real-time, network-speed, machiiie- 
to-machine information exchange on cyber-threats has nothing to do with 
privacy, he asserts with exasperation. His head has turned. red and he's 
| looking at us as if were e stupid. “Ts s a completely different process, "rhe 
winds up- _ 

Then there comes a question i the floor: “So vhp Jas you need egal 
immunities?” a. 


This is- the “question Bill Binney—the former NSA official turiied. 


ahaliye, represented by the Government Accountability Project 


” (GAP)—keeps asking, And the discussion rat the Bloomberg event this morning - 


shows that these’ people want legal immunities. The executive order is not good 


‘enough. The just-published cyber-security framework coming out of the White - 


House isn’t sufficient, either. There has to be legislation providing inimunity. 


Threatened infrastructure—80 percent plus of which is privately owned and — 
controlled—is not exchanging cyber-info without protection from the courts. This 


) morning, after all is said and done; that much is very, very obvious. 
The reintroduction of CISPA in the House of Representatives eee 
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an angry outcry from the civil liberties people. In the United States, when we 


- focus, we tend to have a horror of intrusive government. This comes from the 


` old days when the British quartered their horses in our parlors without asking 


wt 


permission, which would almost certainly have been refused. We pay taxes’ 
grudgingly; we suspect social programs of widespread fraud; we fear that a 
repressive police force will confiscate our shotguns someday soon. The only 
way. to convince Americans to go along with the CISPA initiative is to crank 
up. the terror machine again. This explains the quasi-psychotic tone of the 
briefing by the EWI in July 2012, as well as the nebulous catalog of cyber- 
debacles alluded to at the Bloomberg conference. 

: Our history—the Red Scare of the 1920s, the i internment of the Japanese 
during the Second World War, and the witch-hunts of McCarthy era—shows 


that however free and proud and fierce we consider ourselves, we willingly 


“surrender our civil rights when we believe we're in danger. Each of these 


groups came under attack by a government that portrayed them as 
treacherous: the Reds of ‘the 1920s were swarthy, low-class brutes; the 
Japanese were clannish Asians who were too smart for their own good and 
wore, tiny little glasses; and Communists were hirsute, ugly men in cheap 
brown suits and therefore untrustworthy for that reason alone. 

=y After 9/11, all the old scare tactics came to life. Arab men, of course, 
bean the objects. of extreme suspicion. In the rapidly evolving natonal 
imagination, it was impossible to. reason with them as representatives of other 
countries because they’re fanatical and insane. They blow themselves up 
believing that they’re going to paradise where they will debauch seventy-two 


virgins. In the meantime, they bugger young boys and one another. They have 


menacing headgear, and their women, whom they treat badly, wear sinister 
masks. To protect ourselves from these evil people, we allow surveillance, 
torture, kidnapping, imprisonment, and execution, which are—some of us 
admit—also evil. 

John Kinakou, the CIA agent who revealed the United States’ official torture 
regime, reported his shock when he encountered the actual enemy in Pakistan ‘in 
2002: teenage boys who, when captured, cried and shivered and wanted to go 
home. He said he found himself asking: This is it? These are kids who can’t even 
devise plausible cover stories for themselves. This is the mortal enemy the United 
States mobilized to hunt down and kill? 

-Now, admittedly, they aren’t all kids, and they aren’t all inept and 
ael The attacks of September 11, 2001, were highly coordinated, but 
then every propaganda campaign has a kernel of truth at its center. Effective 
official lies are always based on some credible fact. It’s the extrapolation that 
reaches the realm of the fantastic. Let’s think about it.. 

After the Cold War ended suddenly in 1989-1990, the United States was 
at a.loss. The-first President Bush was reluctant to declare the hostilities over 
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for fear of economic disruption in the United States and Europe and lack of © 
political direction afterward. Declassified memos of the last meeting between ° 
then-president Ronald Reagan, Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev, and — 
president-elect George H.W. Bush in 1988 reveal that Reagan and Bush were 
stunned by the Soviet offer to disarm unilaterally. A report prepared by the 
National Security Archives, which obtained the memos, concluded that Bush 
was unwilling “to meet Gorbachev even halfway.” Nonetheless, of course,-the 
Cold War ended without Bush’s consent. The United States then struggled. 
through the early 1990s with economic dislocation, later floating its ‘prosperity! 
on an ephemeral dot-com bubble and keeping such defense appropnations as 
were ‘credible based on the feeble posturing of a dilapidated North. Korea. 
Scanning the world for a believable enemy, the miserable Pyongyang was the- 
best the Pentagon and the intelligence agencies could produce. 

The United States had a brief skirmish with Saddam in early 1991, bal z 
then President Bush realized that this was playing with fire and got out 
quickly. The resounding defeat of the Iraqi military brought Bush only shórt- 
lived glory, and with a faltering economy, he failed to win reelection a year A 
Tater. 

And then came ee ae 11, 2001. Tom Drake, the NSA EETA 
and another GAP client, reported that one senior official at the NSA called the’: 
attack “a gift,” suggesting that 9/11-revived the agency’s argument for budget 
increases by showing the U.S. ‘public that real enemies continued to plot < 
effectively against us. Although the. attacks showed the utter uselessness of our 
alleged defense industries and intelligence services, both raked in huge budget 
bonuses afterward. 

As the post-9/1] years passed, though, the terrorist threat wore thin. In 
March 2013, the tenth anniversary of the Iraq invasion came and went as barely 
` a blip on the daily news cycle. Paul Wolfowitz appeared on CNN and made a > 
pathetic effort to justify his role in the fiasco, but few remarked about his 
reappearance. George W. Bush, who presided over the eight years of terror 
warfare, never surfaced at all; it was as if he no longer existed. Nor did Dick ` ` 
Cheney return for interviews. In 2014, the official hostilities in Afghanistan will 
end, and it will all be over. 

Socially and economically, the United States needs such a respite. Too 
much of the national wealth has been squandered on the unproductive 
expenses of war. In 2011, the last year for which we have comprehensive’ 
statistics, the U.S. government spent more than $700 billion for defense and 
international security, more than the thirteen next-highest-defense-spending 
countries combined.’ If that kind of outlay is going to continue, with all the “4 
competing domestic deficits we have, we're going to need an imminent danger 
_ again very soon. 

‘Beginning about schicen months after the financial: meltdown of 
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September 2008, certain political forces began mobilizing about “the debt.”. 
«« U.S. budget shortfalls would soon be crippling, they warned, and the House 
“of Representatives began to obstruct all financial efforts to operate the 
government. The Republican caucus in the House refused to raise the debt 
ceiling without concessions from the White. House. Those who rode into 
Washington with Tea Party support wanted cuts to. Medicare and Social 
Security, programs the corporate elite have long referred derogatorily as 
“entitlements.” They threatened to shut down the government and refused to 
pass a real budget. The machinations became more and more creative. In 
August 2011, the Congress passed the Budget Control Act as a condition for 
raising the debt ceiling and avoiding national default. ‘The act established the 
“sequester”: across-the-board budget cuts so draconian and disabling that 
_ even the House of Representatives, in the hands of the so-called fiscal 
7 conservatives, could never allow them. The Pentagon would take a virtually 
“unprecedented fiscal hit. - 

. But it happened. After four’ oui: of noise about the cataclysmic 
‘consequences of the sequester, the House refused to agree on a deficit 
reduction program, and the cuts went into effect on March |, 2013. The 
Congress let them occur. In the fall: of 2013, Tea Party renegades did shut 
down the government. If the defense industry was paying attention—which of 
course it was—fear and hate were flagging. 

In Washington, though, a few prescient thinkers were getting ready and 
‘preparing a new menace: a truly: frightening one. At the Government 
Accountability Project, where I am the executive director, we represent 
whistleblowers from the NSA, the CIA, and the major U.S. banks. We've 
leamed that none of these institutions can be allowed to operate with the secrecy, 
privileged information, and latitude they already have. Using their current 
-powers, intelligence agencies are already conducting wholesale surveillance of 
U.S. citizens while wasting billions in taxpayers’ money on boondoggle projects, 
which, if they worked, would be unconstitutional. For their part, private banks 
have been leveraging loans to a point where their solvency becomes an issue, 
while the mdividual compensation for senior managers bloats into breathtaking 
mountains of loot. 

Despite this record of repression and elias both the intelligence 
community and the finance sector are lobbying hard for CISPA. The last 


time this coalition, of forces tried to pass the bill (in the fall of 2012), the - 


legislation died. Its demise was lost in the. uproar over the 2012 election that 
occupied everyone’s attention after August. And then, 1 in F ebruary 2013, the 
BCISPA zombie came back from the dead. 
After the Snowden disclosures stopped CISPA in fhe summer of 2013, we 
gained time to think about why it is that an official exchange of public and 
private data beyond the reach of citizens is such a bad -idea. It’s alarming 
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because it forms the backbone of an alliance between two ira that already 
` have great power, but which do not necessarily operate in the public interest. To, 
be sure, at their best, they do: a democratic government acts according to he 
dictates of the majority while respecting the rights of the minonity, and a private 
‘corporation strives to produce and sell the best possible services and goods i ina 
competitive market. 

Suppose, however, they’re not at they're best: Suppose Be veminiedit is 
captured by finance, and finance is monopolistic and systemically fraudulent. 
Then suppose that a tenacious law enforcement official. with a nasty secret in 
his personal life 1s investigating Corporation X. Should the secret come to 
light, the official could be neutralized, and the problems he or she poses: for 
Corporation would fade away. 

Client No. 9, aka George Fox, called the Emperor’s Club from time lo me 
to request the service of prostitutes, for which he paid handsomely. On February ‘ 
13, 2008, at around 9:30 PM,.a call girl named Ashley Dupré arrived at 
room 871 in the Mayflower Hotel in Washington, DC, to meet Client No. 9. 
Forty-five minutes later, George Fox arrived—by midnight, he was gone. .; :. 

Dupré called the club then with an after-action report. This call from. the: 
Mayflower Hotel to the Emperor Club desk was recorded by the FBI.” 

George Fox was Eliot Spitzer, the former attorney general of New York. 
Over the course of his investigations into the fast and loose Wall Street 
trading in the early aughts, Spitzer had made serious enemies. One of them 
was Ken Langone, chairman of the compensation committee at the New York 
- Stock Exchange. Another was Hank Greenberg, the former CEO of AIG, 
which in September 2008 was identified as the firm at the heart of the Wall 
Street collapse. Spitzer had pressured Greenberg to resign and Greenberg 
viscerally hated him.’* Langone, too, openly detested Spitzer after the 
attorney general exposed him as one of the masterminds behind the; 
spectacular $139 million pay package given NYSE boss Richard Grasso for 
two years work at the not-for-profit, taxpayer-subsidized institution. . 

As Client. No. 9, Spitzer attempted to hide his payments to the Enpo, 8 
Club. He often paid through a shell company and a small bank called North 
Fork, where he had also caused trouble. On one occasion, North Fork sent an 
unusually long and detailed Suspicious Activity Report (SAR) to’ the 
Financial Crimes Enforcement.Network (FINCen), a branch ofthe U.S. 
Treasury Department. Another bank, HSBC—-also a Spitzer target— 
generated a SAR about the shell company, and somehow, the two-came 

together. 
' "We know that ise SARs entered the databases of the NSA 
datamining purposes.'® We also know that the FBI recorded Dupré’s phone 
call about Spitzer in February 2008 and that was the end of Eliot Spitzer’s 
political climb. The New York Times posted the headline “Spitzer is linked to 
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prostitution ring” at 1:58 PM on March 10, 2008. In his book about the 
*, investigation, Peter Elkind reported that there was audible jubilation on the 
floor of the New York Stock Exchange and at Greenberg’s Park Avenue 
- office. According to Elkind, Greenberg received a ‘stream of celebratory calls 
that afternoon, one of them from Langone, who knew details about the 
investigation of Spitzer that were not public.’ 

This is the kind of J. Edgar Hoover-esque nightmare that civil liberties 
groups cite when they envision the government/corporate cooperative 
surveillance to which we- are subjected. Although Eliot Spitzer was not 
behaving admirably on that night in 2008, he was doing admirably good work 
for the public during the day. He was one ‘of the very few public officials to 
challenge the reckless, value-free activities of the financial district in New York 

. before 2008. Because of his personal misconduct, however, he is no longer 

working for New York state, and the damage to the public interest may go 
well- beyond that. A fall from grace like his serves as a warning to public 
Interest advocates who might otherwise take on the Greenbergs and Langones 
of this world. If your personal life is not presentable for one reason or another, 
you do not want to get yourself crossways with a corporate figure who may 
have access to the U.S. government’s database about citizens. In other words, 
if you're thinking about exposing waste, fraud, or abuse at a powerful 
corporation, think first about how the most embarrassing thing yon’ve ever 
-done will look on CNN. 

Then there is Wikileaks, the anti-secrecy organization that released the 
video “Collateral Murder” on April 5, 2010. The video, filmed on the 
morning of July 12, 2007, showed a street in Baghdad from above—from the 
viewpoint of the U.S. Army Apache helicopter crew members as they shot 
the civilians scrambling for cover beneath them. One of the dead was a 

“Reuters cameraman, and two of the wounded were children. 
When questioned shortly after the incident, a military spokesman 
concealed the truth about how the Reuters cameraman died and said the army 
‘did not know how the children were injured. Through the Freedom of 
Information Act, Reuters tried unsuccessfully to obtain the video for years, 
but the recording saw the light of-day only through Wikileaks. In October 
2010, financial reprisal against the site began. Moneybookers, an online 
payment firm in the United Kingdom that processed donations to Wikileaks, 
suspended the website’s account.’ 
In December 2010, PayPal, Visa, Mastercard, Western Union, and 
Bank of America stopped processing donations to Wikileaks, and by January, 
95 percent of Wikileaks’s revenue had evaporated due to the banking 
blockade. 1° 

Nonetheless, the website continued to publish i secrets of the U.S. - 

government. On November 13, 2013, Wikileaks posted the draft text of the 
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intellectual property chapter of the Trans Pacific Partnership, a trade | 


agreement being negotiated among the countries of the Pacific Rim: ‘The 
chapter, ` negotiated in secret in the.name of the U.S. public, contained 
provisions favorable to the U.S. private sector that could not passi iT the 
Congress.'” If Wikileaks had not obtained and released the draft text,qthe 
public would not have known what the U.S. government was negotiating: ints, 
name. Official harassment of Wikileaks continues. 2 qoo 
Spitzer's history. and Wikileaks’s difficulties are cautionary tales shou A 
capability and cooperation that can be used to target and punish political or 
corporate enemies, whomever they may be. There are also forms;liof 
government/corporate surveillance cooperation that target you. On December 
11, 2013, the Washington Post revealed that the NSA piggybacks<on 


Internet cookies to track users from website to website, compile their browsing. 


a. 


history, and target them for hacking. 20 An Internet company such as Google 


has almost certainly had occasion to attach its cookies to virtually evel yone 
who uses the Internet with any regularity at all. In brief, the Post’ sustory 
showed the connection, between the tracking done by commercial websités jn 


order to target commercial messages to the consumers most likely to buy; from 
them and. NSA surveillance. zid a 


The story also revealed that the NSA uses 3 cookies to, track Internet’ Users. 


whose messages and activities are encrypted when they switch to unencrypted 
_ browsing.” In other words, Internet users trying to protect their privacy, are 
. singled out for surveillance by the NSA through Google. This collaborationtis 
already occurring, and as the target population we lack the tools to stop: it 
Finally,. consider the government/corporate electronic intrusions that may be 
coming soon. In theory and in practice, a database built on citizens’ redit 
card history, banking information, email, Internet browsing record; and 


telephony metadata, held in common by intelligence agencies and Fate x 


corporations, poses a genuine threat to privacy and dissent. 

: For example, Peter. Van Buren, a whistleblower at the U. Ss. State 
Department, asks that you think about what a telecom ‘might do to you. ‘ifayou 
either got in its. way or a surveillance partner such as the NSA requestéd a 
- favor: Consider how you would live if nothing you ever did, said; ot Wrote 


appeared anywhere electronic ever. [his is the scenario Van Buren. i imagines 


as potential reprisal to be visited. upon you by’ Internet service providers: if ‘you l 


should become a problem for them or their allies.” You are simply deleted 
and blocked from, email, ‘social media, and search engines. Without Your 
knowledge or consent, ‘online access to your public records is restricted; You 
are deleted from F acebook, Twitter, LinkedIn, Gmail, and the rest. In the^. 
near future—if it is not the ‘case already—you will have’ problems 
communicating with friends, finding ‘a job, renting’ an apartment, buying a 
' house, voting, ‘getting a credit card, and as time passes, doing just about 
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anything. You will be the last person on earth with a book of stamps and a 
& box. of stationery. With CISPA in place, you will have no legal remedy to 
digital exile. No matter what the damages, no one will be liable. 
= The danger of cyber-cooperation between the public and private sectors is 
deéper than a simple privacy concern. We're not talking about conspiracy 
theories here. We’re not imagining the fantastic scenario of the government 
snooping on you just because. We're not talking about private companies 
using -your personal Internet habits to target you for sales. Although these. 
facts ‘of life are not ideal, that’s not really the point. We're talking about the 
collaboration between profit-making corporations and public agencies, such as 
thei‘FBI and the NSA, which are empowered to target citizens for.- 
investigation and potential punishment. This threat is the real one. Secret 
-collaboration between the power of force and the pursuit of profit is the point. 
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Surveillance and Scandal 
Weapons in an Emerging Array for U.S. Global Power 


Alfred W. McCoy » 


During six riveting months in 2013-2014, Edward Snowden’s revelations ` 


about the National Security Agency (NSA) poured out from the Washington 
Post, the New York Times, the Guardian, Germany's Der Spiegel, and 
Brazil's O Globo, revealing nothing less than the architecture of the U.S. 
global surveillance apparatus. Despite heavy media coverage and commentary, 
no one has pointed out the combination of factors that made the NSA’s 
expanding programs to monitor the world seem like such an alluring 
development for Washington’s power elite. The answer is remarkably simple: 
for an imperial power losing its economic grip on the planet and heading into 
more austere times, the NSA’s latest technological breakthroughs look like a 
seductive bargain when it comes to projecting power and keeping subordinate 
allies in line. Even when revelations about spying on close allies roiled 
diplomatic relations with them, the NSA’s surveillance programs have come 


with such a discounted price tag that no Washington leader was going to- 


reject them. 

For well over a century, from the pacification of the Philippines in- 1898 to 
trade negotiations with the European Union today, surveillance and its kissing 
cousins, scandal and scurrilous information, have been key weapons in 
Washington’s search for global dominion. Not surprisingly, in a post-9/11 
bipartisan exercise of executive power, George W. Bush and Barack Obama 
have presided over building the NSA step by secret step into a digital 
panopticon designed to monitor the communications of every American and 
foreign leader worldwide. 

What exactly was the aim of such an unprecedented program of massive 
domestic and planetary spying, which clearly carried the risk of controversy at home 
and abroad? Here, an awareness of the more than century-long history. of U.S. 
surveillance can guide us through the billions of bytes swept up by the NSA to the 
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strategic significance of such a program for the planet’s last superpower.’ What the 
“past reveals is a long-term relationship between American state surveillance and 
political scandal that helps illuminate the unacknowledged reason why the NSA 
monitors America’s closest allies. 
< Not only does such surveillance help gain intelligence advantageous to 
U.S. diplomacy, trade relations, and war-making, but it also scoops up 
intimate information for leverage—akin to blackmail—in sensitive global 
dealings and negotiations of every sort. The NSA’s global panopticon thus 
fulfils an ancient dream of empire. With a few computer key strokes, the 
agency has solved the problem that has bedeviled world powers since at least 
the time of Caesar Augustus: how to control unruly local leaders, who are the 
foundation for imperial rule, by ferreting out crucial, often scurrilous, 
\. Information to make them more malleable. 


~ The Cost of Cost-Savings 


At the turn of the twentieth century, such surveillance was both expensive 
and labor intensive. Today, however, unlike the U.S. Army’s shoe-leather 
surveillance during the First World War or the FBI’s break-ins and phone 
bugs in the Cold War years, the NSA can monitor the entire world and its 
leaders with only one hundred-plus probes into the Internet’s fiber optic 
cables. 

This new technology is both omniscient and omnipresent beyond anything 
those lacking top-secret clearance could have imagined before the Edward 
Snowden revelations began.? Not only is it untmaginably pervasive, but NSA 
surveillance is also a particularly cost-effective strategy compared to just about 
any other form of global power projection. And better yet, it fulfills the greatest 
imperial dream of all: to be omniscient not just for a few islands, as in the 

— Philippines a century ago, or a couple of countries dunng the Cold War, but 
now on a truly global scale. 

In a time of increasing imperial austerity and exceptional technological 
capability, everything about the NSA’s surveillance told Washington to just 
“go for it.” This cut-rate mechanism for both projecting force and preserving 
U.S. global power surely looked like a must-have bargain for any American 

_ president in the twenty-first century—before new. NSA documents started 
hitting front pages weekly, thanks-to Snowden, and the whole world began 
returning the favor by placing Washington’s leaders beneath an incessant 
media gaze.* . 

As the gap has grown between Washington’s global reach and its shnnking 

‘> mailed fist, as it struggles to maintain 40 percent of world armaments (as cf - 
2012) with only 23 percent of global gross output, the United States will need to 
find new ways to exercise its power much more economically.” When the Cold 
War started, a heavy-metal U.S. military—with 500 foreign bases worldwide 
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` circa 1950—was sustainable because the aa controlled some 50 porcen of 
the global gross product. O qe 
But as America’s share of world aon falls—to an estimated 17 pertént 
by 2016—and its social-welfare costs climb relentlessly from 4 percent of 
gross domestic product 1 in 2010 to a projected 18 percent by 2050, ‘Eost- 
cutting becomes imperative if Washington is to survive as anything like the 
planet’s “sole superpower.” Compared to the $3. trillion cost of the Wr: S. 
invasion and occupation of Iraq, the NSA’s 2012 budget of just $1 | billion 
for worldwide surveillance and cyberwarfare looks like cost saving ithe 
`- Pentagon can ill-afford to forego. ; e 
Yet this seeming “bargain” comes at what turns out to be an almost 
incalculable cost. The sheer scale of such surveillance leaves it opeii'to 
countless points of penetration, whether by a handful of anti-war activists 
breaking into an FBI field office in Media, Pennsylvania, back in 1971 or . 
Edward Snowden downloading NSA documents at a Hawaiian outpost: in 
2012.° Once these secret programs are exposed, it turns out nobody’ really 
likes being under surveillance. Proud national leaders refuse to tolerate foreign 
powers observing them like rats in amaze. Ordinary citizens recoil at the’ idea 
of Big Brother watching their private lives like so many microbes: ona slide: 


Cycles of Surveillance qas 


. Over the past century, the tension between state expansion and citizen- - 
driven contraction has pushed U.S. surveillance through a recurring ‘eycle. 
First comes the rapid development of stunning counterintelligence techniques 
under the pressures of fighting foreign wars; next, the unchecked, usually 
illegal, application of those surveillance technologies back home behind a. veil 
of secrecy; and finally, belated, grudging reforms as press and public discover 
the outrageous excesses of the FBI, the CIA, or now, the NSA. Injithis _, 
hundred-year span—as modern communications advanced from the mail to 
the telephone to the Internet—state surveillance has leapt forward<n 
technology’s ten-league boots, while civil liberties have crawled along behind 
at the snail’s pace of law and legislation. a 
-The first and, until recently, most spectacular round of surveillance-came 
‘during the First World War and its aftermath. Fearing subversion; -by 
German-Americans after the declaration of war on Germany in 1917,--the . 
FBI and Military Intelligence swelled from bureaucratic nonentities into all- 
powerful agencies charged with extirpating any flicker of disloyalty anywhere 
in America, whether by word or deed. Since only 9 percent of the country’s 
` population then had telephones, monitoring the loyalties of some 10 million g 
German-Amenicans proved incredibly labor-intensive, requiring legions: of 
postal workers to physically examine some 30 million first-class letters:.and 
350,000 badge-carrying vigilantes to perform shoe-leather snooping ‘on 
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immigrants,. unions, and socialists of every sort. During the 1920s, 
Republican conservatives, appalled: by this threat to privacy, slowly began to 
curtail Washington's security apparatus. This change culminated in Secretary 
of : State Henry Stimson’s abolition, in 1929, of the government's 
_ cryptography unit—the “black chamber” famous for cracking delegates’ codes 
at; the Washington Naval Conference—with his memorable admonition, 
“Gentlemen do not-read each other’s mail.””! 

xiin the next round of mass surveillance during the Second World War, the _ 
FBI. discovered that the wiretapping of telephones produced an unanticipated 
‘by-product with extraordinary potential for garnering political power: scandal. 
‘T-9-block enemy espionage, President Franklin Roosevelt gave the FBI control 
overall U.S. counterintelligence and, in May 1940, authorized its director, J. 
Edgar Hoover, to engage in wiretapping. 

What made Hoover a Washington powerhouse was the telephone. With 
20. percent of the country and the entire political elite by now owning phones, 
‘FBI wiretaps at local switchboards could readily monitor conversations by 
both. „suspected subversives and the president’s domestic enemies, particularly 
leaders of the isolationist movement such as aviator Charles Lindbergh and 
Senator Burton Wheeler. 

Even with these centralized communications, E the Bureau still 
needed massive manpower for its wartime. countenntelligence. Its staff soared ` 


from'just 650 in 1924 to 13,000 by 1943. Upon taking office on Roosevelt’s 


death in early 1945, Harry Truman soon learned the extraordinary extent of 
FBI surveillance. “We want no Gestapo or Secret Police,” Truman wrote in 
his-diary that May. “FBI is tending in that direction. They are dabbling in sex- 
life scandals and. plain blackmail.”"* — - 


“After a quarter of a century of srada wiretaps, Hoover built up a 


— yéritable archive of sexual preferences among America’s powerful and used ‘it 


to "shape the directon of U.S. politics. He distnbuted a dossier on 
Democratic presidential candidate Adlai Stevenson’s alleged homosexuality . 

to ‘assure his defeat in the 1952 presidential elections, circulated audio tapes 
of Martin. Luther King, Jr.’s philandering, and monitored President 
Ketinedy’s affair with mafia mistress Judith Exner. And these are just a 
small sampling of Hoover’s uses of scandal to keep the. Washington power 
elite under his influence. 

3 “The moment [Hoover] wena get scien on a senatori recalled ~ 
William Sullivan, the FBI’s chief of domestic intelligence during the 1960s, 
“he'd send one of the errand boys up and advise the senator that ‘we're in the - 


“s course of an investigation, and we by chance happened to come up. with this 


data#on your daughter...” From that time. on, the senator's right in his 
pocket.” After his death, an official tally found Hoover had 883 such files on 
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senators and 722 more on congressmen. 4 


Armed with such sensitive information, Haver gained the unchecked » 


. power to dictate the country’s direction and launch programs of his 
choosing, including the FBI's notorious Counterintelligence ‘Program 
(COINTELPRO) that illegally harassed the civil rights and anti- Vietnam 
_ War movements with black propaganda, break-ins, and agent provocateur- 
style violence.'® At the end of the Vietnam War, Senator Frank Church 
headed a committee that investigated these excesses. “The intent of 
COINTELPRO,” recalled one aide to the Church investigation, “was to 
destroy lives and ruin reputations.”’® These findings prompted the 
formation, under the Foreign Intelligence Surveillance Act of 1978, of 

“FISA courts” to approve in advance requests for future national security 
wiretaps.’ 


Surveillance in the Age of the Internet 


_ Looking for new weapons to fight terrorism after 9/11, Washington turned 
to electronic surveillance, which has since become integral to its strategy for 
exercising global power. In October 2001, not satisfied with the sweeping and 
extraordinary powers of the newly passed PATRIOT Act, President Bush 
ordered the NSA to commence covert monitoring of private communications 
through the nation’s telephone companies without requisite FISA warrants.'® 
Somewhat later, the agency began sweeping the Internet for emails, financial 
data, and voice messaging on the tenuous theory that such “metadata” was 
“not constitutionally protected.” ° In effect, by penetrating the Internet for text 
and the parallel Public Switched Telephone Network (PSTN) for voice, the 


NSA had gained access to much of the world’s telecommunications. By the | 


end of Bush’s term in 2008, Congress had enacted laws that not only 
retroactively legalized these illegal programs, but also prepared the way for 
NSA surveillance to grow unchecked.” - | 

Rather than restrain the agency, President Obama oversaw the expansion 
of its operations in ways remarkable for both the sheer scale of the billions of 
messages collected globally and for the selective monitoring of world leaders. 

What made the NSA so powerful was, of course, the Internet—that 
global grid of fiber optic cables that now connects 40 percent of all 
humanity.*’ By the time Obama took office, the agency had finally harnessed 
the power of modern telecommunications for near-perfect surveillance. It was 


-~ capable of both blanketing the globe and targeting specific individuals. For 


"Wp 


this secret mission, it had assembled the requisite technological tool-kit— . 


specifically, cable access points to collect data, computer codes to break. 


encryption, data farms to store its massive digital harvest, and supercomputers 
for nanosecond processing of what it was engorging itself on.” 
By 2012, the centralization via digitization of all voice, video, textual, and 
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financial communications into a worldwide network of fiber optic cables allowed 
the NSA to monitor the globe by penetrating just 190 data hubs—an 
extraordinary economy of force for both political surveillance and 
cyberwarfare.” With a few hundred cable probes and computerized decryption, 
the NSA can now capture the kind of gritty details of private life that J. Edgar 


Hoover so treasured and provide’ the sort of comprehensive coverage of 


populations once epitomized by secret police like East Germany's Stasi. And 


yet, such compansons only go so far. 

After all, once FBI agents had tapped thousands of phones, stenographers 
had typed up countless transcripts, and clerks had stored this salacious paper 
harvest in floor-to-ceiling filing cabinets, Hoover still only knew about the 


_inner-workings of the elite in one city: Washington, D.C. By contrast, the 


marriage of the NSA’s technology to the Internet’s data hubs now allows the 
agency's 37,000 employees a similarly close coverage of the entire globe with 
just one operative for every 200,000 people on the planet.“ 


A Dream as Old as Ancient Rome 


In the Obama years, the first signs have appeared that NSA surveillance 
will use the information gathered to traffic in scandal, much like Hoover's FBI 
once did. In September 2013, the New York Times reported that the NSA 
has, since 2010, applied sophisticated software to create “social network 
diagrams...unlock as many secrets about individuals as possible...and pick up 
sensitive information like regular calls to a psychiatrist’s office [or] late-night 
messages to an extramarital partner.” 

Through the expenditure of $250 million annually under its Sigint 
Enabling Project, the NSA has stealthily penetrated all encryption designed 
to protect privacy. “In the future, superpowers will be made or broken based 
on the strength of their cryptanalytc programs,” reads a 2007 NSA 
document. “It is the price of admission for the U. S. to maintain unrestricted 
access to and use of cyberspace.””* 

Imperial proconsuls, from ancient Rome to modern America, have gained 
both the intelligence and aura of authority necessary for dominion over alien 
societies by collecting knowledge—routine, intimate, or scandalous—about 
foreign leaders. The importance, and challenge, for hegemons to control 
obstreperous local elites cannot be overstated. During its pacification of the 
Philippines after 1898, for instance, the U.S. colonial regime subdued the 
contentious Filipino leaders via pervasive policing that swept up both political 
intelligence and personal scandal.*’ And that, of course, was just what ]. 
Edgar Hoover was doing in Washington during the 1950s and ‘60s. 

Indeed, the mighty Britsh Empire, like all empires, was a global tapestry 
woven out of political tes to local leaders: or “subordinate elites”—from 
Malay sultans and Indian maharajas to Gulf sheiks and West African tribal 
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chiefs. As historian Ronald Robinson once observed, the British Enipire 
spread around the globe for two centuries through the collaboration of,these ;. 
local leaders and then unraveled, in just two decades, when that collaboration 
turned to “non-cooperation.””* After rapid decolonization during the 1960s 
transformed half-a-dozen European empires into one hundred new nations, 
their national leaders soon found themselves the subordinate elitess,of'.a 
spreading American global imperium. Washington suddenly needed theygort 
of private information that could keep such figures in line. enmi 

Surveillance of foreign leaders provides world powers—Bnitain:then, - 
America now—with critical information for the exercise of global hegemony. 
Such spying gave special penetrating power to the imperial gaze, to that sense 
of superiority necessary for dominion over others. It also provided operational 
information on dissidents who might need to be countered with covert action 
or military force; political and economic intelligence so useful for getting the 
jump on allies in negotiations; and, perhaps most important of all, scurrilous 
information about the derelictions of leaders useful iùn coercing;ctheir 
compliance. cal 

In late 2013, the New York Times reported that, when it came to spying 
on global elites, there were “more than 1,000 targets of American and British 
surveillance in recent years,” reaching down to mid-level political’ actors ‘insthe 
international arena.” Revelations from Edward Snowden’s cache of. leaked 
documents indicate that the NSA has monitored leaders in some thirty-five 
nations worldwide—including Brazilian president Dilma Rousseff, Mexican 
presidents Felipe Calderón and Enrique Peña Nieto, German Chancellor 
Angela Merkel, and Indonesia’s president Susilo Bambang Yudhoyono. 
Count in as well,- among so many other operations, the monitoring of “F rench 
diplomatic interests” during the June 2010 UN vote on Iran sanctions. rand - 
_ “widespread surveillance” of world leaders during the G-20 summit meeting - 
at Ottawa in June 2010.” Apparently, only members of the historic.s*Eive 
Eyes” signals-intelligence alliance (Australia, Canada, New Zealand,<and- 
_ the United Kingdom) remain exempt—at least theoretically—from NSA” 
surveillance.” SE 

- Such secret Diligence about allies can obviously give Washington à 
significant diplomatic advantage. During UN wrangling over the -UWS. 
invasion of Iraq in-2002—2003, for example, the NSA intercepted Secietary- 
General Kofi Anan’s conversations and monitored the “Middle Six”—third 
world nations on the Security Council—offering what were, in essence; well- - 
` -timed bribes to win votes. 32 The NSA’s deputy chief for regional targets sent: 
a memo to the agency’s Five Eyes allies asking “for insights as to‘\how ~ 
membership is reacting to on-going debate regarding Iraq, plans to vote:on 
any related resolutions” and “the. whole gamut ‘of niormanon that could;give 
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U:S. policymakers an edge in obtaining results favorable to U.S. goals,” 

‘In 2010, Susan Rice, U.S. ambassador to the United Nations, asked the 
NSA. for assistance in monitoring the Security Council debate over sanctions 
against Iran’s nuclear program. Through NSA monitoring of the missions of 


. four: permanent and- four transient members—Bosnia, Gabon, Nigeria, and 


Uganda—the NSA, said Rice, “gave us an upper hand in | 
negotiations...and provided information about various countries’ red lines,” - 
winning approval of the U.S. position by twelve of the fifteen delegations. 
Apart: from such special assignments, the NSA has routinely penetrated, 
according to Snowden’s documents, the missions or embassies of at least 
seventeen nations.“ 

..' Indicating Washington’ s need for incriminating T NAN in bilateral 
negotiations, the State Department pressed its Bahrain embassy in 2009 for 
details, damaging in an Islamic society, on the crown princes, asking: “Is there 


_ any«derogatory information on either prince? Does either prince drink 


alcohol? Does either one use drugs?”*® 
Indeed, in October 2012 an NSA official identified as “DIRNSA,” or 


- Director General Keith Alexander, proposed the following for countering _ 
Muslim radicals: “[Their] vulnerabilities, if exposed, would likely call into 


‘question a radicalizer’s devotion ‘to the jihadist cause, leading to the 


degradation or loss of his authority.” The agency suggested such 


: vulnerabilities could include “viewing ‘sexually explicit material online” or — 


™ 


“using a Portion of the donations they are. receiving...to defray personal 


expenses.” The NSA document identified one_ potential target vas a 


“respected academic” whose “vulnerabilities” are “online promiscuity.” ® 

`: Just as the, Internet has centralized communications, so it has moved most, - 
commercial sex into cyberspace. With an estimated 25 million salacious sites 
worldwide and a combined 10.6 billion page views per month in 2013 at the 
five: top sex sites, online pornography has become a global business; by 2006, 
infact, it generated $97 billion in revenue.*’ With countless Internet viewers 
visiting porn sites and almost nobody admitting it, the NSA has easy access to 
the embarrassing habits of targets worldwide, whether Muslim militants or. 
European leaders. According to James Bamford, author of several | 
authoritative books on the agency, “The NSA’s operation is eenly similar to’ 
the: FBI’s operations under J. Edgar Hoover in the 1960s where the bureau 
used- wiretapping to discover vulnerabilities, such as sexual activity, to 

‘neutralize’ their targets.” 

-sal he ACLU’s Jameel Jaffer has warned that a reddent might “ask the 
NSA to use the fruits of surveillance to discredit a political opponent, 
journalist, or human rights activist. The NSA has used its power that way in 
the: past and it would be naive to think it couldn’t use its power that way in the 
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future.”°? Even President Obama’s recently convened executive review of the 


NSA admitted: “in light of the lessons of our own history...at some point ini’ 


the future, high-level government officials will decide that this massive 
_ database of extraordinarily sensitive private Beason is there for the 
plucking.” ® 

Indeed, whistleblower Edward Snowden jar accused the NSA of actually 
conducting such surveillance. In a December 2013 letter to the Brazilian 
people, he wrote, “They even keep track of who is having an affair or locking 
at pornography, in case they need to damage their target’s reputation.””) If 
Snowden is right, then one key goal of NSA surveillance of world leaders is 
‘not U.S. national security, but political blackmail—as it has been since 1898. 


Such digital surveillance has tremendous potential for scandal, as anyone who: 


remembers New York Governor Elliot Spitzer’s forced resignation in 2008 after 


routine phone taps revealed his use of escort services; or, to take another obvious . 


example, the ouster of France’s budget minister Jérôme Cahuzac in 2013 
following wire taps that exposed his secret Swiss bank account. As always, the 
source of political scandal remains sex or money, both of which the NSA can 
track with remarkable ease. 


Given the acute sensitivity of executive communications, world T 


have reacted sharply to reports of NSA surveillance—with Chancellor Merkel 
demanding Five-Eyes-exempt status for Germany, the European Parliament 
voting to curtail sharing of bank data with Washington, and Brazil’s 
President Rousseff canceling a U.S. state visit and contracting a $560 million 
satellite communications system to free her country from the U. -controlled 
version of the Internet. 


The Future of U.S. Global Power 


By starting a swelling river of NSA documents flowing into public view, 
Edward Snowden has given us a glimpse of the changing architecture of U.S. 
global power. At the broadest level, Obama’s digital “pivot” complements. his 
overall defense strategy, announced in 2012, of reducing conventional forces 
while expanding into the new, cost-effective domains of space and 
cyberspace.** 

While cutting back modestly on costly armaments and the size of ite 
military, President Obama has invested billions in the building of a new 
architecture for global information control. If we add the $791 billion expended 
to build the Department of Homeland Security bureaucracy to the $500 billion 
spent on an increasingly paramilitarized version of global intelligence in the 


dozen years since 9/11, then Washington has made a $1.2 trillion investment in | 


a new apparatus for world power.” 
Just as the Philippine Insurrection of 1898 and the Vienam War sparked 
rapid advances in the U.S. capacity to control subject populations, so the 
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occupation of Iraq and Afghanistan have, since 2001, served as the catalyst for 
«: fusing aerospace, cyberspace, and biometrics into a obl: information regime of 
extraordinary power. After a decade of ground warfare in Afghanistan and Iraq, 
the Obama administration announced, in 2012, a leaner defense strategy with a 
14 percent cut in infantry compensated by an increased emphasis on space and 
cyberspace, particularly investments to “enhance the resiliency and effectiveness of 
critical space-based capabilities.” While this policy paper emphasized defense 
against the ability of state and non-state actors “to conduct cyber espionage and, 
potentially, cyber attacks on the United States” and the defense of “an increasingly 
congested and contested space environment,” the administration’s determination to 
dominate these critical areas is clear.“ By 2020, this new defense architecture 
should be able to integrate space, cyberspace, and terrestrial combat through 
robotics for seamless information and lethal action. 

“So formidable is this security bureaucracy that Obama’s recent executive 
review recommended regularization, not reform, of current NSA practices, 
allowing the agency to continue collecting American phone calls and monitoring 
foreign leaders into the foreseeable future.*’ Cyberspace offers Washington an 
austerity-linked arena for the exercise of global power, albeit at the cost of trust 
by its closest allies—a contradiction that will bedevil America’s global 


leadership for years to come. - 

To update Henry Stimson: in the age of the Internet, gentlemen don’t just 
read each other’s mail, they watch each other’s porn. Even if we think we have 
nothing to hide, all of us, whether world leaders or ordinary citizens, have 
good reason to be concerned. 
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“We're Profiteers” 
How Military Contractors Reap Billions from US. 
Military Bases Overseas 


David Vine 


~ “You whore it out to a contractor,” Major Tim Elliott said bluntly. It was 
April 2012, and I was at a swank hotel in downtown London attending 
“Forward Operating Bases 2012,” a conference for contractors building, 
supplying, and maintaining military bases around the world. IPQC, the 
private company running the conference, promised the conference would 
“bring together buyers and suppliers in one location” and “be an excellent 
platform to initiate new business relationships” through “face-to-face contact 
that overcrowded trade shows cannot deliver.” Companies sending 
representatives included major contractors like General Dynamics and the 
food services company Supreme Group, which has won billions in Afghan 
war contracts, as well as smaller ‘companies like QinetiQ, which produces 
acoustic sensors and other monitoring devices used on’ bases. “We're 
profiteers,” one contractor representative said to the audience in passing, with 
only a touch of irony. | l 
Other than the corporate representatives and a couple of journalists, a few 
officers from NATO member militaries were on hand to speak. Major Elhott 


of the Royal Scots Brigades had offered his stark assessrnent while explaining ° 


how to build a military base that allows a base commander to “forget the base 
itself’—that is, the work of running the base—and instead maximize his 
effectiveness outside the base.” 
Of course, Elliott said, in wartime you won’t get contractors to run a base 
-without “a shitload of money.” At times, he said, this has meant vast amounts 
of “time, effort, and resources” are going “just to keep a base running.” In 
Afghanistan, Elliott’said he saw situations so bad that on one base there were 
private security guards protecting privately contracted cooks who were cooking 
for the same private security guards...who were protecting the privately 
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contracted cooks...who were cooking for the private security guards.. .who 
s Were protecting the privately contracted cooks, and on it went. 

By the end of 2014 in Afghanistan, the U.S. military will have closed, 
deconstructed, or vacated most of what were once around 800 military 
installations, ranging from small checkpoints to larger combat outposts to city- 
sized bases.” Previously, the military vacated 505 bases it built or occupied in 
Irag.* 

Despite the seal of these 1,000-plus installations, the U.S. military will 
still occupy around 800 military bases outside the fifty states and Washington, 
D.C. In addition to more than 4,000 domestic bases, this collection of 
extraterritorial bases is undoubtedly the largest in world history.® 

As the Monthly Review editors and others have pointed out, U.S. bases 

_ overseas have become a major mechanism of U.S. global power in the post- 

7 Second World War era. Alongside postwar economic and political tools like 
the International Monetary Fund, the World Bank, and the United Nations, 
the collection of extraterritorial bases—like colonies for the European empires 
before it—became a major mechanism for “maintaining [U.S.] political and 
economic hegemony,” advancing corporate economic and political interests, 
protecting trade routes, and allowing control and influence over territory vastly 
disproportionate to the land bases actually occupy.’ Without a collection of 
colonies, the United States has used its bases, as well as periodic displays of 
military might, to keep wayward nations within the rules of an economic and 
political system favorable to itself.* 

Building and maintaining this global base presence has cost U.S. 
taxpayers billions of dollars. While the military once built and maintained its 
forts, bases, and naval stations, since the U.S. war in Vietnam, private 
military contractors have increasingly constructed and run this global 

- collection of bases, foreshadowing and helping to fuel’ broader government 
privatization efforts. During this unprecedented period, major corporations— 
U.S. and foreign—have increasingly benefitted from the taxpayer dollars that 
have gone to base contracting. : 

After an extensive examination of government spending data and contracts 

(as part of a larger five-year investigation of U.S. bases abroad), my 
calculations show the Pentagon has dispersed around $385 billion in taxpayer- 
funded contracts to private companies for work outside the United States, 
mainly on bases, between the onset of the war in Afghanistan in late 2001 and 
2013 alone. The total is nearly double the entire State Department budget over 
the same period (and, of course, these overseas contracts represent only a 

IN portion of the total Pentagon budget, which totaled trillions over this period). 

While some of the contract moneys are for things like weapons procurement and 
training, rather than for bases and troop support, the thousands of contracts 


is 
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believed to be aei from these tallies thanks to government accounting errors 
make the numbers a reasonable reflection of the everyday moneys flowing. to, 
private contractors to support the country’s global base collection. Because. of 
the secrecy surrounding military budgets as well as the Pentagon’ $ poor 
accounting practices, the true total may be significantly higher. 

Almost a third of the total—more than $115 billion—was concentrated 
among the top ten corporate recipients alone. Many of the names scoriti¢’ the 
biggest profits are familiar: former Halliburton subsidiary Kellogg Brown & 
Root, private security company DynCorp, BP. Others are less well kndwn: 
Agility, Fluor, Bahrain Petroleum Company. The complete list includes tfiajor 
transnational construction ‘firms, large-food service proyiders, the world’s- biggest 
oil companies, and thousands upon thousands of smaller companies récetving 
government contracts. UTC": 

Others have also benefitted —financially, politically, and professionally | 
from the huge collection of bases overseas. High-ranking officials in the’ 
military and the Pentagon bureaucracy, members of Congress (especially 
members of the armed services and appropriations committees), lobbyists?An d 
local and national-level politicians in countries accommodating bases: haveCall 
reaped rewards. dino? 

-~ My investigation into base contracting abroad also reveals that ‘base 
_ spending has been marked by spiraling expenditures, the growing “usé ‘of 
uncompetitive contracts (and contracts lacking incentives to control- čösts), 
and outright fraud—in addition to the repeated awarding of non-compétitive 
contracts to companies with histories of fraud and abuse. Financial 
irregularities have been so common that any attempt to document ‘the 
misappropriation. of taxpayer funds at bases globally would be a mariitioth 
- effort. In the Afghanistan and Iraq wars alone, the Commission on Wartime 
Contracting (which Congress established to investigate waste and“ abuse) P 
has estimated that there. has been $31-$60 billion in contracting’ “fraud 
during the wars, with most of it involving bases in and around Afghaiiistan 
and Iraq.” In Singapore, at least four Navy officials have recently:‘been 
charged with receiving bribes in the form of cash, gifts, and sexual services 
in exchange for providing a contractor with inside information and helping 
to inflate the company’s billing. Globally, billions of dollars are ‘likely 
wasted or misused every year. . Aare 

Proponents of outsourcing the work of building, running, and supplying 
bases overseas argue that contractors save government and taxpayer ihidriey 
_ while allowing the military, as Major Elliott suggested, to focus on its combat 
duties. Research suggests that this is often not the case. Contractors tend’to , 
provide base (and other) services at higher costs than the military itself; 10° 
While contracting overseas has helped build and maintain a global network of 
bases that has supported the U.S. government’s geopolitical and geoeconémic 
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aims——~and U. S. corporate interests—worldwide, foreign bases lar become 


- an important source of profit-making in their own night that have diverted 
huridreds of billions of bapayend dollars from pressing domestic needs. 


The Base World 


_„Although some of the bases in the base world, like the naval station at 
Guanténamo Bay, Cuba, date to the late nineteenth century, most were built 
or-occupied during the Second World War. (It is important to remember, 
however, that most of today’s domestic bases, from the continental United 
States to Hawaii and Alaska, occupy land.that was once “abroad.”) 


on 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt acquired many of today’s overseas bases m 


his. “destroyers: for bases” deal with Britain. Acquisitions accelerated and 
eontinued through the end of the war. By 1945, the United States occupied 
5 more-than 30,000 installations at more than 2,000 base sites globally. 1 
-While the number of U.S. bases overseas fluctuated during the Cold War 
and. -declined by around 60 percent after the Cold War’s end, seventy years 
after, the Second World War and more than sixty years after the Korean War, 
“there. are. still 179 U.S. base sites in Germany, 109 in Japan, and 83 in 
South Korea—-among scores more dotting the planet in places like Aruba 
-and Australia, Bahrain and Bulgana, Colombia, Kenya, Qatar, and Yemen, 
just. to name a few. The bases range in size from small radar installations to 
massive air bases. While the Pentagon considers most of its overseas base sites 
“small installations or locations,” it defines “small” as having a reported value 
of up.to $800 million.'* At the height of the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan, 
the -total number of bases outside the fifty states and Washington, D.C. 
probably numbered ‘around 2,000. Today, the total remains around 800 
(although the Pentagon does not even have an accurate count). 
oy And the U.S. military presence abroad is actually even larger. There are 
© thesNavy/s eleven aircraft carriers—a kind of floating base, or as the Navy 
tellingly refers to them, “four and a half acres of sovereign U.S. territory.”"4 
There i is also a significant, and growing, military presence in space, with space 
Globally, the Pentagon occupies more than 28 million acres (97 ercel 
domesucally): which is about the size the State of New York and bigger than 
all of North Korea. The military’s buildings alone cover 2.2 billion square 
feet of space—almost three times that of Wal-Mart. McDonald’ 8, too, pales 
buildings." ' À more apt Caa OR is the total number of U.S. sabes 
-anid: consulates abroad. As a physical manifestation of the country’s 
diplomatic tools, the 278 embassies and consulates worldwide represent about 
one-third the total number of bases and occupy far less territory. By my very 
conservative calculations, total pendini to maintain bases and troops 
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overseas probably reached $175 billion in fiscal year 2012."° 
Peeling the Potatoes and Bringing Home the Bacon ail 

Once upon a time, the military, not contractors, built and ran U.S. bases. 
Soldiers, sailors, marines, airmen, and airwomen built the barracks, cleaned 
the clothes, and peeled the potatoes. This started changing during the 
Vietnam War, when Brown & -Root began building major military 
installations in South Vietnam as part of a contractor consortium.” The 
company, which later became known -as KBR, enjoyed deep ties with 
President Lyndon Johnson dating to the 1930s, leading to well-founded 
suspicions that Johnson steered contracts to Brown & Root. 

The use of contractors grew as the war in Vietnam continued. Amid 
nationwide resistance to the draft, contractors were one way to solve a labor 
problem that became permanent with the end ‘of: conscription in 1973: 
Militaries always need bodies to have a fighting force. In the era of the “all- 
volunteer force,” hiring contractors reduced the need to recruit new service 
members. In practice, the government passed the labor problem to contractors, 
who have generally searched the globe for the cheapest possible workers. 
Frequently, they have been Filipinos and other often formerly colonized non- 
_ U.S. citizens willing to work for much less than uniformed troops. 

- Additionally, the government and contractors often avoid paying for the | 
health care, retirement, and other benefits provided to U.S. troops. 

-A broader rise in the privatization of formerly government services only 
accelerated the trend in the military. Without forced conscription, the military 
was also under pressure to retain troops once they joined. ‘Keeping troops and 
their families happy with an increasingly diverse array of comforts played an 
important part in retaining the military’s labor force. Especially at bases abroad, 
military leaders sought to mitigate the challenges of overseas tours with. a +, 
generally cushier lifestyle than troops could afford at home. With time, troops, 
‘families, and, importantly, politicians came to expect elevated and ever-nsing 
living standards not just at peacetimes bases, but m warzones as well. To deliver 
this lifestyle, the military would pay contractors with increasing generosity. 

By the first Gulf War in 1991, one out of every hundred deployed 
personnel was a contractor. During military operations later in the 1990s in 
Somalia, Rwanda, Haiti, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and especially the Balkans, 
Brown & Root received more than $2 billion in base-support and logistics 
contracts for construction and maintenance, food services, waste removal, 

- water production, transportation services, and much more:!® In the Balkans 
alone, Brown & Root built thirty-four bases. The largest, Camp Bondsteel in_# 
Kosovo, covered 955 acres and included two gyms and other sports facilities, 
extensive dining and entertainment facilities, two movie theaters, coffee bars, 
and a post exchange (“PX”) for shopping. Describing off-duty soldiers, a 
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USS. Amy representative told USA Today, “We need to get these guys 
«<. pumping iron and licking ice cream cones, whatever they want to do.” By 
contrast, military personnel from other NATO countries lived in existing 
apartments and factories.”° 
By the second Gulf War, contractors represented roughly half of all 
deployed personnel in lrag. The company now known as KBR employed 
more than 50,000 people in the warzone. That is the equivalent of five 
divisions or one hundred army battalions.”’ City-sized bases became known 
for their Burger Kings, Starbucks, and car dealerships, their air conditioning, 
ice cream, and steak.™ Although recent fiscal constraints have meant some 
increase in periodic kitchen (“KP”) duty, for most in the military, the eo of 
peeling potatoes are long gone. 


Contracts, Contracts, Contracts 


Figuring out who has been winning all the contracts for the increasingly 
comfortable military lifestyle was not easy. Between the secrecy surrounding 
military contracting and the profoundly unreliable nature of Pentagon 
accounting, it is difficult to determine who has been benefiting from the 
growth in base contracting. Because the government does noi compile many 
aggregated lists of contract winners, | had to pick through hundreds of 
thousands of government contracts from publicly available data and research 
scores of companies worldwide. I used the same methodology for tracking 
funds as the Commission on Wartime Contracting, which Congress 
established to investigate waste and abuse in Afghanistan and lrag.” This 
allowed me to compile a list of every Pentagon contract with a “place of 
performance’——that is, the country where most of a contract’s work is 
performed—outside the United States between the start of the Afghan war in 

a October 2001 (fiscal year 2002) and May 2013. 

There were 1.7 million contracts. 

Scrolling through 1.7 million spreadsheet rows ee than can fit into a 
single Microsoft Excel file) offered a dizzying feel for the immensity of the 
Pentagon’s activities and the money spent globally. Generally, the companies 
winning the largest contracts have been providing one (or more) of five things: 
Construction, Operations and Maintenance, Food, Fuel, and Security. 

But among the 1.7 million contracts, the breadth was remarkable. There was 
one for $43 for sand in South Korea and another for a $1.7 million fitness center . 
in Honduras. There was the $23,000 for sports drinks in Kuwait, $53 million in 
base support services in Afghanistan, and everything from $73 i in pens to $301 

NM million for army industrial supplies in Iraq. 

Cheek by jowl, I found the most basic services, the most banal sees and 
the most ominous acquisitions, including concrete sidewalks, a traffic light 
system, diesel fuel, insect fogger, shower heads, black toner, a 59” desk, unskilled 


Me 
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laborers, chaplain supplies, linen for “distinguished visitor” rooms, easy chairs, 
gym equipment, flamenco dancers, the rental of six sedans, phone cards, a 50” <“ 
plasma screen, billiards cues, X-Box 360 games and accessories, Slushie 
machine parts, a hot dog roller, scallops, shrimp, strawberries, asparagus, and 
toaster pastries, as well as hazardous waste services, a burn pit, ammo and clips, 
bomb disposal services, blackout goggles for detainees, and confinement 
buildings. 

Not surprisingly, given the recent wars and the huge number of bases that 
have enabled and supported the wars and occupations, contractors have won the 
most taxpayer dollars in Afghanistan and Irag. With more than 1,300 
installations between the two countries, corporations received around $160 
billion in contracts between 2001 and 2013. In Kuwait, where hundreds of 
thousands of troops deployed to Iraq, corporations enjoyed $37.2 billion in 
contracts. The next four countries where military contractors have received the - 
largest contracts are those that have generally hosted the largest number of bases 
and the largest number of troops since the Second World War: Germany 
($27.8 billion in contracts), South Korea ($18.2 billion), Japan ($15.2 billion), 
and Bnitain ($14.7 billion). i 


Top Ten Countries by Pentagon Spending, Funds Fiscal Year 2002- 
April 2013 


Total 
(billions) 


Country 





Source: http://usaspending.gov. 
Note: Canada and Saudi Arabia would have also made the top ten; however, those contracts are for the most part 
unrelated to the limited U.S. militarv presence in each country. and thus are excluded them from this list. 


The $385 billion total is at best a rough estimate because Pentagon and 
government accounting practices are so poor; the federal data system has even 
been called “dysfunctional.”** The real totals are almost surely higher, especially 
considering the secretive nature of Pentagon budgets. Black budgets and CIA “ 
contracts for paramilitary activities alone could add tens of billions of dollars in 
overseas base spending.” 

The unreliable and opaque nature of the data becomes clear given that the 
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toptrecipient of Pentagon contracts: abroad is not a.company at all, but 
““<“miscellaneous’ foreign contractors.””® That is, almost 250,000 contracts 
totaling nearly $50 billion, or 12 percent of the total, have gone to recipients 
thatthe’ Pentagon has not identifed publicly: As the Commission on Wartime 
' Céntratting explains, “miscellaneous foreign contractors” ‘is a catchall “often 
uséd?=for the purpose of obscuring the identification of the actual 
contractor[s].”*/ . 7 z 
Top Twenty-Five Recipients of Pentagon Contracts Abroad 
E Total 
(billions) 


- ne 


11. SK Corporation ` endl fo 
12. Red Star Enterprises (Mina Corporation) 
13. World Fuel Services Corporation 





23. GS/LG-Caltex (Chevron Corporation) 
24. Washington Group/URS Corporation 





orporation (Perini) 


SUBTOTAL 





” Souitée: http:ilusaspending.gov. | 

r Oa , To y 

The: reliability of the data worsens when we consider the Pentagon’s 
inability to track’ its own money.. Pentagon accounting has been ‘called 
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“frequently fictional,” ledgers are sometimes still handwritten, and $1 billion 
can be a rounding error. The Department of Defense ‘remains the only” 
federal agency unable to pass a financial audit.” Identifying the value of 
contracts received by specific companies is more difficult still because of 
complicated subcontracting arrangements, the use of foreign subsidiaries, 
frequent corporate name changes, and the general lack of corporate 
transparency. 

Beyond the sheer eon of dollars, a troubling pattern emerges: the 
majority of benefits have gone to a relatively small group of private contractors. 
Almost a third of the $385 billion has gone to just ten contractors. They 
include scandal-prone companies like KBR, the former subsidiary of former 
Vice President Richard Cheney’s old company Halliburton, and oil giant — 
BP. With these and other contractors, large and small, Pentagon spending in ~ 
the base world has been marked by spiraling spending expenditures, the- 
growing use of contracts lacking incentives to control costs, sometimes criminal 
behavior, and the repeated awarding of non-competitive sweetheart contracts 
to companies with histories of fraud and abuse. 

Putting aside the unknown “miscellaneous foreign contractors” topping 
the recipients’ list, it is helpful to examine the top three named recipients in 
some acetal. 

1. KBR: Among the companies bringing home billions, the name Kellogg, 
Brown & Root dominates. Ít has almost five times the contracts of the next 
company on the list and is emblematic of broader problems in the contracting 
system. 

KBR is the latest incarnation of Brown & Root, the company that started 
paving roads in Texas in 1919 and grew into the largest engineering and 
construction firm in the United States. In 1962, Halliburton, an international 
oil services company, bought Brown & Root. In 1995, Richard Cheney“ 
became Halliburton’s president and CEO after helping jumpstart the 
Pentagon’s ever-greater reliance on private contractors when he was President 
George H.W. Bush’s secretary of defense. During the five years when 
Cheney ran the company, KBR won $2.3 billion in U.S. military contracts 
(compared to $1.2 billion in the previous five years).°° © 

Later, when Cheney was vice president, Halliburton and its KBR 
subsidiary (formed after acquiring Kellogg Industries) won by far the largest 
wartime contracts in Iraq and Afghanistan. It is difficult to overstate KBR’s 
role in the two conflicts. Without its work, there might have been no wars. In 
2005, Paul Cerjan, a former Halliburton vice president, explained that KBR F 
was supporting more than 200,000 coalition forces in Iraq, providing 
“anything they need to conduct the war.” That meant “base support services, 
which includes all the billeting, the feeding, water supplies, sewage—anything 
it would take to run a city.” It also meant Army “logistics functions, which 
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-include transportation, movement of POL [petroleum, oil,’.and lubricants] 


supplies, gas...spare parts, ammunition.” 


Most of KBR’s contracts to support bases and troops overseas have come 
under the multi-billion-dollar Logistics Civilian Augmentation, Program 
(LOGCAP). In 2001, KBR won a one-year LOGCAP contract to provide 
an undefined quantity and an undefined value of “selected services in 
wartime.” The company subsequently enjoyed nearly eight years of work 
without facing a competitor's bid, thanks to a series of one-year contract 
extensions. By July 2011, KBR had received more than $37 billion in 
LOGCAP funds. KBR reflected the near tripling of Pentagon contracts 


- issued without competitive bidding between 2001 and 2010. “It’s like a 


al 


_ It’s ‘cost-plus.’ 


gigantic monopoly,” a representative from the watchdog group Taxpayers for 
Common Sense said of LOGCAP. 

The work KBR performed under LOGCAP also reflected the 
Pentagon’s frequent use of “cost-plus” contracts. These reimburse a company 
for its expenses’ and then add a fee that is usually. fixed contractually or 
determined by a performance evaluation board. The Congressional Research 
Service explains that because “increased costs mean increased fees to the 
contractor,” there is “no incentive for the contractor to limit the government’s 
costs.” =" As. one Halliburton official told a congressional committee bluntly, 
the company’s unofficial mantra in Iraq became, “Don’t worry about price. 

In 2009, the Pentagon's s top auditor testified that KBR accounted for 

“the vast majority” of wartime fraud.*4 The company has faced accusations of 
overcharging for everything from delivering food and fuel to providing housing 
for troops and base security services.” For its work at Camp Bondsteel in 
Kosovo, Halliburton/KBR paid $8 million to the government in 2006 to 
settle lawsuits charging double billing, inflating prices, and other fraud.*® 

After years of bad publicity, in 2007, Halliburton spun KBR off as an 
independent company and moved its headquarters from Houston to Dubai. 
Despite KBR’s track record and a 2009 guilty plea for bnbing Nigerian 
government officials to win gas contracts (for which its former CEO received 
prison time), the company has continued to receive massive government contracts. 
Its latest LOGCAP contract, awarded in 2008, could be worth up to $50 billion 
through: 2018. In early 2014, the Justice Department sued KBR and two 
subcontractors for exchanging kickbacks and filing false reimbursement claims for 
costs “that allegedly were inflated, excessive or for goods and services that were 
grossly deficient or not provided.” The suit also charged KBR with transporting 


“ice for troops’ consumption in unsanitized trailers i used as temporary 


morgues. 
2. Supreme Group: Next on the list ; is the company that has been 
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described. as the “KBR for the Afghan War.” Supreme Group has won-more 
than $9 billion in contracts for transporting and serving meals to troops in 
Afghanistan and at other bases worldwide. Another nearly $1.4 billion in fuel - 
transportation contracts takes’ Supreme’s - total over $10 billion. “Fhe 
company’s growth perfectly symbolizes the soldiers-to-contractors shift in: ‘who 

` peels the potatos.’ » OY: 

Supreme was founded in 1957 by an Army veteran, Alfred Omsteit 
who. saw an opportunity to provide food for the hundreds of growing U.S. 
bases in Germany. After expanding over several decades into the Middle 
East, Africa, and the Balkans, the company won multi-billion-dollar “sole. 
source.contracts” that gave it a virtual monopoly over wartime food services “ih. 
Afghanistan. In the decade since the start of the war in 2001, the compati fs 
revenues grew more than fifty-fold to $5.5 billion. Its profit margins between” \ 
2008 and 2011 ranged between 18 and 23 percent. Wartime contracts . ` 
account for 90 percent of revenues for the company, now based in Dubai (like. 
~ KBR). They have made its majonity owner, the founder’s son Stephen 

Ornstein, a billionaire. 

Supreme’s chief commercial officer, former eieo General. Robert | 
Dail, provides a prime example of the revolving door between the Pentagon - 
and its contractors. From August 2006 to November 2008, Dail headed the © 
Pentagon’s Defense Logistics Agency. The DLA awards the Pentagon’s 
food contracts. In 2007, Dail presented Supreme with DLA’s “New 
‘Contractor of the Year Award.” Four months after leaving the Pentagon, he 
became the president of Supreme Group USA. 

The Pentagon now says Supreme overbilled the military by. $757 illite: 
Others have started to scrutinize how the company: won competition-free 
contracts and charged service fees as high as 75 percent of costs. Supreme ` 
denies overcharging and claims the government, owes it $1.8 billion. In 2013, 
Supreme unsuccessfully sued the Pentagon for awarding a new $10 billion 
Afghanistan f food contract to a competitor that underbid Supreme’s offer’ by 
$1.4 billion. . 

3. Agility Logistics: After Supreme is Agility Logistics, a Kuwaiti 
company (formerly known as Public Warehousing Company KSC and PWC. 
Logistics). It won multi-billion-dollar contracts to transport food to troops in | 
- Irag.. When the Pentagon decided against awarding similar contracts in 
Afghanistan to a single firm, Agility partnered with Supreme in exchange for 
a 3:5 percent fee on revenues. Like Supreme, Agility hired. a former high- 

‘ranking DLA official, Major General Dan Mongeon, as President. ‘of “fa 
- Defense & Government Services, U.S. Mongeon joined the company “just 
months after it won its second multi-billion dollar contract from DLA. >. 

In 2009 aig 201 0, grand j juries criminally indicted Agility for $6 billion 
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in false claims and price manipulation.“’ In 2011, a grand jury subpoenaed 
“~~ Mongeon as part of investigations into new charges- against Agility.” With 
the litigation ongoing, the Pentagon suspended the company and 125 related 
coripanies from receiving new contracts. Agility has filed a $225 million suit 
against the DLA for breach of contract. Strangely, the Army and the DLA ` 
have continued to do business with Agility, extending contracts with more 
D seven separate “compelling reason” determinations.” ` 


The: Rest of the Top Ten: A Pattern of Misconduct 


"Things do not get much better farther down the list. Next come DynCorp 
International and Fluor Intercontinental. The two, along with KBR, won the 
latest’ LOGCAP contracts. Awarding that contract to-three companies rather 
thai | one was intended to increase competition. In practice, according to the 
= Commission on Wartime Contracting, each corporation has enjoyed a “mini- 
pcan: over logistics services in Afghanistan and other locations. 
DynCorp, which has also won large wartime private security contracts, has a 
history littered with charges of overbilling, shoddy construction, smuggling 
laborers onto bases, as well as sexual harassment and sex trafficking. 

Although a Fluor employee pled guilty in 2012 to conspiring to steal and 
sell military equipment in Iraq, it is the only defense: firm in the world to 
receive an “A” on Transparency International’s anti-corruption index that 
rates companies’ efforts to fight corruption. On the other hand, number seven 
on the list, [TT (now Exelis), received a “C” (along with KBR and 
DynCorp).“ 

The last three in the top ten are BP (which tops the Project on 

Government Oversight’s federal contractor misconduct list) and the petroleum 
companies of Bahrain and the United Arab Emirates.“ The military and its 

‘bases run on oil. The military consumed five billion gallons in fiscal year 
2011 alone—more than all of Sweden.* In total, ten of the top twenty-five 
firms are oil companies, with contracts for delivering oil overseas ane 
around $40 billion. 

The Pentagon and the government generally justify the use of so many ` 
contractors based on their supposed efficiency and saving taxpayer money. On 
average, this appears not to be the case. Research shows that contractors cost two 

‘to three times as much as a Pentagon civilian doing the same work. More than 
half of Army contracts go to administrative overhead rather than contract 
services.” Military comptrollers acknowledge that when it, comes to the use = of, 
contractors, “growth has been unchallenged.” 

a “The savings are here,” the sonia conclude. 


“Ice Cream” 


At the Forward Operating Bases 2012 conference in Rondon the 
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speakers included members of several NATO militaries. They were a 
reminder that while U.S. companies working on U.S. bases dominate the- 
industry, private contractors increasingly build, run, and supply bases for the 
militanes of many nations, as well as for international peacekeepers and oil 
_ companies whose extraction facilities often look like military bases. 

Among the speakers was U.S. Marine Corps Major Patrick Reynolds. 
With the help of a Marne Corps video, Reynolds talked about “EXFOB,” 
the Marines’ experimental, energy-saving forward operating base (according 
to the video, EXFOB aims to help “change the way we think about energy to 
maintain our lethality”). Referring to his audience, he said it is great that the 
“beltway bandits” are on board with this-new emphasis on energy efficiency. 

Reynolds ended his presentation by alerting the contractors to a list of 
upcoming contract opportunities. “RFP to be posted on FEDBIZOPPS | 
soon!” read one of his powerpoint slides (referring to the website advertising .' 
government procurement opportunites). Suddenly there was a noticeable 
surge in energy in the room. People sat up in their chairs, and for the first 
time during his presentation, many in the audience began taking notes on 
mostly blank notepads. “I know you guys from the industry pay a lot to be 
here,” Reynolds said, so he thought i it right to offer “food for thought [to] g give 
you something to walk away with.” 

Just as tellingly as what appeared to be advance notice on 
governmentcontract solicitations, Reynolds. explained to the group how bases 
tend: to expand exponentially over time. “You start out small” with an 
outpost, he said,. “thinking you'll only be there for a week.... And then it’s 
_ two weeks. And then it’s a month. And then it’s two months.” In the process, 

bases add facilities, food, and recreational amenities, like steak and lobster, 
flat screen TVs, and Internet connections. The major said he and others in 
the military refer to these comforts collectively as “ice cream.” ai 
“There’s no ‘ice cream’ out here” at a small outpost, he told the audience. 
“But eventually you'll get to the point where it’s out here” at a patrol base and 
not just as it is now at headquarters and FOBs. “It’s a building block 
process.” 

The process Major Reynolds described is precisely what happened on 
bases in and around Afghanistan: and Iraq. According to a Congressional 
Research Service’ report, the Pentagon “built up a far more extensive 
infrastructure than anticipated to support troops and equipment.” Funds for 
the operation and maintenance of bases (including food and amenities) grew 
three times as fast as the number of deployed troops would suggest.” 

During a Q&A session, a Supreme Group representative asked Reynoldé& 
if the Marines were thinking about reducing the “ice cream,” the TVs, and 
the other amenities. | 

I'd love to do that, the major replied. Is it going to happen? “Sort of, kind 
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of, not really.” 
«<: “Do we need ice cream? Do we need ae TVs? Do we es high © 
speed internet and all the crap? No,” said Reynolds. “But we have” Senators 
and Congressmen coming out and “ visiting their constituents and they want to 
help.” 
And then he paused before continuing, “That’s probably all I'll say on 
that.” >- 
Major Reynolds politely poned to some of the political players shaping the 
base world. They are just some of those who, in addition to the contractors, have 
benefitted from the collection of bases abroad. For example, in Afghanistan and 
Iraq, Congress members have used base amenities as a public way to demonstrate 
their patnotism and support for the troops. 
_. One former soldier told me his reaction to arriving at Iraq’s Gans Liberty 
"C was, “This is awesome!” Like thousands of others, he found comfortable 
rooms, beds, and amenities that eventually included unrestricted Internet 
access (thanks to a favor from a KBR contractor). “It was really plush,” he ` 
said. “It was dope.” 

Later, he admitted, “I felt ashamed it wasn’t harder.” 

The perks of overseas base life are far greater for the generals and the 
admirals who often enjoy personal assistants and chefs, private planes and 
vehicles, and other benefits. Beyond the authorized perks, there are cases like 
former Africa Command commander General William “Kip” Ward. Pentagon 
investigators found Ward “engaged in multiple forms of misconduct” including 

` biling the government for hundreds of thousands of dollars of personal travel 
and misusing government funds on luxury hotels, five-car motorcades, and spa 
and shopping trips for his wife. He also accepted free meals and tickets to a 
Broadway musical from an unnamed “construction management, engineering, 
-technology and energy services company” with millions in Pentagon contracts.”! 


Election Donations 


In addition to illegal E E, to influence ease contracting, contractors have 
made millions in campaign contributions to Congress members. According to 
the Center for Responsive Politics, individuals and PACs linked to military 
contractors gave more than $27 million in election, donations i in 2012 alone 
and have donated almost $200 million since 1990. 

Most. of these have gone to members of the armed services and 
appropriations committees in the Senate and House of Representatives. 
These committees have most of: the authority over awarding military dollars. 

wi.For the 2012 elections, for example, Virginia-based DynCorp’s political 
action committee donated $10,000 to both the chair and ranking member of ` 
the House Armed Services Committee, and made additional donations to 
thirty-three .other members of the House and Senate armed: services. 
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` committees and sixteen members of the two appropriations committees. Pe 
Contractors also pay lobbyists. millions more to sway military budgeteers , 
and policymakers. In 2001.alone, ten leading military contractors spent more 
than $32 million on lobbying.” KBR and Halliburton spent nearly $5.5, 
million on lobbying between 2002 and 2012. This included $420,000 in 
2008 when KBR won the latest LOGCAP contract and $620,000 the 
following year when.it protested being barred from bidding on contracts in 
Kuwait.” Supreme spent $660,000 on lobbying in 2012 alone.” Agility 
- spent $200,000. in 2011, after its second indictment on fraud charges.” 
Fluor racked up nearly $9.5 million in lobbying fees from 2002 to 2012." ~ 
Even the German state of Rheinland-Pfalz lobbies the U.S. governniént to 
keep bases in its state. Rheinland-Pfalz (also called Rhineland- Palatinate)’ has 
been home to more U.S. troops and bases than any other. Since 2007, the’state 
made 258 documented contacts with U.S. government officials. Many of the ” 
"contacts were with staffers, but others were with powerful Congress members 
with influence over bases and military policy, including Senators John Warier, 
Lindsey Graham, James Inhofe, and Representative Solomon Ortz. ther 
meetings were with high-ranking Pentagon officials and an. assistant secretary’ of 
the Army. During this period, Rheinland-Pfalz, paid the high-profile 
Washington, D.C. lobbying firm DLA Piper at least. $772, 000 to lobby on its 
behalf.™ In neighboring Baden-Wiirttemberg, the German city of Heidelberg 
enlisted another prominent lobbyist, Patton Boggs, to help keep the Army ï in its 
 city."’ One sees how politicians in.many countries, along with contractors: ‘trade 
associations, lobbyists, Pentagon officials, military personnel, veterans; “and 
others are deeply invested in maintaining the base status, quo. ji 


Tad ` ? 


Avoiding Taxes 


While contractors have enjoyed billions in taxpayer funds, iia. 
sought to minimize U.S. taxes paid on those profits by both legal and illegal” 
means. Across the entire aerospace and military industry, the effective tax rate 
was 10.6 percent as of 2010 (compared to the top federal statutory corporate 
tax rate of 35 percent and an average effective tax rate for large profitable 
U.S. companies of 12.6 percent).™ In 2004, the Government Accountability 
‘Office found that 27,100 Pentagon contractors (about one in nine) were . 

illegally evading taxes while still receiving money from government contracts. 
- Privacy rules prevented the government from naming names, but in one case a 
contractor providing base services owed almost $10 million in taxes while still 
receiving $3.5 million from the Pentagon. ane government estimated the total 
taxes owed at $3 bilion — -> Co Se 

In recent years, major military onua os hae ako bae aered: 
foreign-chartered , subsidiaries to lower their taxes legally. At bases overseas, 
foreign compania frequently receive a significant proportion of base contracts, 
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‘meaning: these contractors pay little if any U.S. taxes at all. Some U.S. ` 
-companies have taken advantage of this situation by creating foreign subsidiaries | 


to do much of the work on-base contracts abroad. KBR, for example, las ' 
avoided paying ‘taxes on contracts in Iraq by using shell companies in the 
Cayman Islands that exist only as a name in a computer file. The company 
technically hired more than 21,000 of its employees with two Cayman 


- subsidiaries, allowing it to avoid paying Social Security, Medicare, and Texas 


unemployment taxes. KBR officials claimed the practice saved the military 


money. While the practice allows the Pentagon to save money, a Boston Globe 


investigation found the loophole “results in a significantly greater loss in revenue 
to the government as a whole” while giving KBR a competitive advantage over ' 
competitor companies not using the loophole. In effect, the loophole lowered 
KBR’s contributions to the Social Security and Medicare trust funds and 
meant that employees could not receive unemployment benefits if they lost their 
jobs because they were technically employed by a foreign corporation. Robert 
McIntyre, the director of the advocacy ‘group Citizens for Tax Justice, told the 
Globe, “The argument ' that by not paying taxes they are saving the government 
money is just absurd.” 

;oimilarly, while KBR’s former parent Halliburton was spinning off KBR 
as a. separate company in 2007, Halliburton. announced it would move its 
corporate headquarters to the no-tax jurisdiction of Dubai in the United Arab 
Emirates (UAE) where there is. no cOrporate.income tax and no tax on 
employee i income (Halliburton already had seventeen foreign subsidiaries in 
tax-haven countries). Although the- company has remained legally 


‘incorporated in the United States, moving top executives to Dubai likely 


allowed the executives to avoid income taxes.and Halliburton to avoid 
employee payroll taxes and reduce its corporate taxes by arguing that a 


_ portion of its global profits are attributable to work performed 1 in Dubai, not 


the United States.” 

-Generally under U.S. tax law, a U. S. firm with overseas operations can 
indefinitely postpone paying domestic corporate tax on its foreign income by 
conducting its foreign operations through a foreign-chartered subsidiary. As 
long as the company’s foreign earnings remain under the control of the 
subsidiary and are reinvested abroad,: U.S. corporate income taxes are 
“deferred.” The firm pays U.S. taxes on the overseas earnings of the 
subsidiary only when the parent company “repatriates” the earings from the 
foreign subsidiary as intra-firm dividends or other income.® According to a 
2012 J.P. Morgan study, U.S. multinational firms have over $1.7 trillion in - 


«3 foreign earnings “parked” overseas and thus shiélded’from U.S taxes.®” 


During a Government Accountability Office investigation, major military 
contractors admitted, “the use of offshore*subsidiaries in foreign jurisdictions: 
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helps them lower their U.S. taxes. For example, one defense contractor's 
offshore subsidiary structure decreased its . effective U.S. ‘tax rate. by 
approximately | percent, equaling millions of dollars in tax savings.” (Foreign ~ 
subsidiaries also protect companies from some legal liabilities and potential 
lawsuits.) ™ 

Because U.S. corporations are na only ee fhe repatriate such 
earnings, the current tax system encourages companies:to eam and then keep 
their income overseas.” This Congressionally enacted structural incentive 
- applies to all industries; however, its significance extends far.beyond lost tax 
revenues in the case of contractors doing work on U.S. bases overseas. Given 
equivalent contracts to provide construction or. maintenance services on a base in 
Texas and a base in the United Arab Emirates, for example, the base in the 
UAE offers more options for indefinitely reducing U.S. taxes. In short, the 
U.S. tax code encourages contractors to support the stationing of bases and Y 
troops abroad. 


` 


A Self-licking Ice Crearm Cone 


As the FOB2012 conference neared its end, I asked another snene 
attendee (who asked that I. not use his name) if during ‘his wartime 
deployments in Iraq he had seen the problem Major Elliott had described of a 
~ base with private security guards protecting privately contracted cooks, who 
were cooking -for the same private security guards, wine were ‘protecting the 
privately contracted cooks. 

“A lot,” he replied. It’s the “self-licking ice cream cone a which he - 
meant.a self-perpetuating system ‘with no purpose or function except to keep 
itself going. 

“I sat with my ice cream and my prime rib on Sundays” in Iraq, he 
continued. It’s been this way since 2001 and maybe’ even Kosovo. There’s 
been lots of waste and inefficiency. Maybe, he said of the “loggies”—the ~ 
logishcians who coordinate all the “ice cream”—it would be better “to fire the 
lot and start over.” | 

In one of the conference’ s final ascension contractor. and mitay 
- representatives discussed fears about the military market drying up as U.S. 
and European governments cut military budgets. Contractors, many agreed, 
would increasingly move to build, supply, and maintain bases for UN and 
other international peacekeepers, as well as for oil and mining companies... 

Peter Eberle, a representative from General Dynamics (which just missed 
- making the top twenty-five overseas contract recipients), asked, “What if we have - 

_ peace break out” after the U.S. withdrawal from Afghanistan? ak 

_ “God forbid!” replied Major Elliott. i 
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U.S. Control of the Internet | 
Problems Facing the Movement.to International 
Governance 


Prabir Purkayastha and Rishab Bailey 


After the Snowden revelations, Internet governance has emerged from 
relative obscurity, involving only a small technical community, to occupy the 
center stage of human rights discourse and international relations. For those ) 
who have only a hazy idea of how the Internet functions, it is particularly 
difficult to translate their concerns—freedom of speech, privacy, social and ` 
economic justice, and protecting and advancing democratic rights—to Internet 
governance. 

Everyone. agrees that digital technologies, including the Internet, are 
transformative technologies. They reorder society as a whole, as well as 
relations between society and individuals. But the potential—providing a 
megaphone to everybody who wants to speak, to provide a TV studio in every 
home—has not been fully realized. A case in point: instead of the 
democratizing potential of the Internet, a few global corporations have created 
monopolies that are much bigger than those we have seen before, and this has 
happened in just two decades. What does this mean, for instance, for -the 
plurality of media voices? We know that Internet advertising revenue in the 
United States, having previously - overtaken the print media, has now ~. 
overtaken even TV network advertising revenues.’ How did monopolies on 
such a scale happen, and happen so quickly? Does it have to do with the 
nature of the Internet? Or its architecturesand governance? 

If we talk of Internet governance, we need to understand what it is we are 
governing. On the one hand, the Internet is an infrastructure. On the other hand, 
it is a broad collection of services and applications.” In addition, there are several 
- ways of looking at Internet infrastructure and hence its governance. There is the 
narrow technical view of.the Internet as the interconnection of various networks. 
In this view Internet governance ‘relates to the control over the -resources that 
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makes these interconnections possible: critical. Internet resources E as page 
~ names, IP addresses (equivalent to telephone numbers in the telephone system), 
and the protocols through which the communications takes place. 
' A larger view of the Internet would add to this narrow view of : 
interconnections the complex of networks and the different pieces of software 
and hardware that run the entire infrastructure. In this larger view, the 
telecommunications network on which the Internet services run would also be _ 
a part of the Internet. Governance then would involve control and regulation 
of all the elements that constitute’ the Intermet, including its 
telecommunications layer. While these are elements that constitute the basic 
infrastructure of the Internet, the functions that the Internet performs are much 
wider. They comprise the whole range of services that are provided by 
«< Internet companies when we log online. Separately, there are the computers 
(including tablets, smart phones, and other intelligent devices) through which 
we connect to the Internet. 

The Internet today has become the global alens the repository of 
knowledge, the global media, and an essential means of communication. Each 
of these has enormous social significance. Not surprisingly, the development of 
the Internet has been compared to the communication revolution ushered in 

- by the printing press.” It is this combination of services and infrastructure that 
affects us. So Internet governance, in the broadest sense, means not only the 
actual layers ‘that provide the communication system, but also the services—all 
the transactions that are performed by using the application layer that runs on 
the cloud computing systems on the Internet as well as on our computers. 

But there are contesting ideologies that drive different perceptions of the 
issues salient to Internet governance. The dominant ideology, promoted by the 
United States, 1s that of “free and open” Internet—free from all regulations and 
government control (except of course those regulations and controls imposed by 
the United States itself, such as copyright and prohibitions on online gambling). 
Contesting perceptions hold that this dominant ideology does not address the’ 
relationship between the control of these resources with the concept of the larger 
public good, or even public utility. This range of ideologies, and their areas of 
contestation, came sharply to the fore in the NET mundial Conference held in 
San Paulo in April 2014.* Originally called by Brazilian- President Dilma 
Rousseff to address the blatant violations of sovereignty and privacy by the 
National Security Agency (NSA) of the United States, it also became about - 


contesting models of Internet governance. 


The Snowden Revelations: A Loss of Innocence 


The Edward Snowden revelations, published in kaier newspapers 
around the world since June 2013, marked a watershed moment in how the 
Internet is viewed and governed. Since this moment, the Internet, hitherto. 
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looked upon as benched tool, has been treated with an entirely new level of 
suspicion.” 

While the popular media has, by and large, focused on issues PEPE the 
invasions of privacy by the NSA’s mass surveillance programs, there is’a far more 
important issue at stake—control. The Snowden revelations have highlighted 
- something rarely spoken about in the popular press or in political circles: the 
reality that the Internet is a centralized tool used to sustain economic and political 
dominance in a globalized world.® 

When Snowden first met Laura Poitras and Glen Greenwald; two of the 
journalists wòrking with him, he told them that the documents they would see 
would not only reveal surveillance òn an unimaginable scale, but would also 
demonstrate the economic and political hegemony of the United States. 


The list of targets exposed by Snowden is almost endless. Political targets > 


include heads of state such as Angela Merkel, Dilma Rousseff, Gerhard 
Schroeder, and Ennque Pena Nieto; numerous embassies; UN offices; and 
public. institutions and intemational negotiations.’ The list of 
_ commercial/economic targets is bound to grow as more documents are made 
public from Snowden’s trove. We already know of the United ‘States and’ 
Canada spying on the Brazilian oil company Petrobras and the Ministry of 
Mines and Energy (which were involved in the auction of oil fields of the coast 
of Brazil), and the weakening and hacking of the SWIFT network (which. is 
used by finance majors such as VISA and Mastercard for infernational 
settlements). ® This is in addition to spying on the EU competition ` 
commissioner; spying by Australia on Timor-Leste (formerly East Timor) 


during negotiations regarding oil exploration nghts in the East Timor sea; and, 


rather strangely, spying on a U.S. law firm that was advising the Indonesian 
government on trade disputes (on shrimp and clove cigarettes) with the United 
States.” 

The most commonly used argument to justify mass surveillance of the kind 
undertaken by the NSA (as well as its British equivalent; the General 
` Communications Headquarters—GCHQ) is the protection of civilians 
against political violence (or terrorism). [his was indeed the default argument 
made when the Snowden revelations were first published. Various U.S. 
government officials stated that information gleaned through mass surveillance 
had been used to stop more than fifty terrorist attacks in the United States 


and abroad. These statements-did not stand for long: two U.S. senators, Ron . 


Wyden and Mark Udall, scrutinized confidential, documents of the 


eee 


“Ty! 


` intelligence agencies and reported that the ‘collection of phone records had 4 
played “little or no role” in the disruption of terrorist plots. 10 There was a role z 


played, however; the benefit, it became clear, lay elsewhere. 
The European Union had earlier charged that information from Signal 
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Intelligence programs (notably the Echelon poe was a to afi 
U.S. companies.'!: And :big global: U.S. corporations, such as AT&T, - 
Verizon, Microsoft and. Google, have 1 now been deeply a in. the, 
NSA’ s- dragnet surveillance. 
There is little doubt that most countries aly carry out mass PE A of 
their citizens. What makes the Five Eyes mass surveillance program different is 
_its sheer scale. The Five Eyes is a supranational surveillance alliance dominated 
by the United ‘States; though formally called the UKUSA Agreement, it came 
into existence in 1946 between the United States and the United Kingdom,.and 
was later extended to Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. The’ surveillance 
program has compromised every layer of the Internet:. the telecom layer, both at. 
the fiber optic backbone level and at the Internet Service provider. (ISP) level; 
« major Internet companies partnering the NSA, such as ‘Google, Facebook, and ` 
Yahoo; software companies such as Microsoft, who have given access to. the ` 
computer systems of their.consumers through backdoors. and other security holes; 
_ and, finally, hardware companies such as CISCO, Apple, and others.’ ‘The 
technical community—~the supposed protector of freedom on the Internet—has 
been implicated in weakening encryption standards. 
_ This has been greatly facilitated by the United States bio the n major hub 
of the global fiber optic network, followed by the United Kingdom, where a 
major. part of the trans-Atlantic cables land.“* The United States has used: its 
position as a global hub to force various fiber optic network operators to give 
them physical access to their networks in order to obtain necessary U.S. 
licenses.!* The AT&T Folsom Street case made- public how AT&T was 


giving NSA access to its. cable network. * This access has now been. replicated 


for: other network operators who have landing stations in the United States 
through specific agreements. As the bulk of global: voice and Internet traffic pass 
~ through the United States; its surveillance agencies Eii mae access to 
all this traffic.'® 
_ As if all this was not enough, the NSA bing more ‘tricks. up ae siete: Its 
Tailored Access Operations group can access ‘specific machines through - 
software or even hardware “implants.”’’ Computers havé been intercepted by 
introducing transit and spy devices that are then used to tap into the systems. 
. The estimate is. that up to four million machines could: have been: ~ 
compromised’ i in this way. In effect, these machines can then act as proxies of. 
the-NSA, and even mount attacks on ‘other networks with the NSA. — 
total deniability. `: geet 
In other words, instances of sual: which le no ‘security 1 concerns | 
whatsoever have clear economic and political significance. The fact that the 
online sphere—both in terms of ~ infrastructure/hardware and | 
applications/services—is dominated by U.S. S oaao corporations wan © 
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important aspect of this exercise of hegemony. . ' 

‘Perhaps the most dangerous part of the urna that Snowden has — 
‘revealed has to do with the Computer Network Exploitations (CNEs). These 
are software implants in other countries’ networks that have the ability not 
only to tap into the data streams of these networks, but-also to take these 
networks down—they are cyber-weapons that have been armed and can be | 
activated with just a single command. Fifty thousand CNEs have been 
reported to have been implanted in the global telecom networks. A map 
showing the location of the CNEs is instructive—five countries have no 
CNEs in their networks.'® No prizes for -guessing which are. these five 
countries! 

One of the most significant aspects of the Snowden disclosures which has 
not attracted adequate attention has to do with the cyber-attack targets that j 
Obama has authorized—through Presidential Policy Directive 20.!° It 
implies that foreign networks have been penetrated and their security systems 
already compromised; vital infrastructure of other countries has been 
pretargeted and awaits only a command to trigger a cyber-attack.” The 
United States has blocked all attempts to initiate a cyber-war treaty, arguing 
that such a treaty is not enforceable—while going ahead with its cyber-war 
preparations.” This increases, radically, the risk of triggering an arms race in 
cyberspace and fracturing the Internet. 

A complex and insidious relationship, which bie appropriately been called 
the “Digital Industrial Security Complex” in some quarters (to indicate the 
proximity of the military industries, massive technology companies, and political 
processes), acts as a self-reinforcing structure. With powerful political processes 
bent on ensuring unregulated (or minimally regulated) access to global 
consumers, the unprecedented monopolies and concentration of media and 
telecommunication industries, and the threat of terrorism (used as a red hering ~ 
to weaken civil liberties), it seems as if there is almost no way in which online 
space can be reclaimed. 

To put it simply, the United States and its allies will spy on anything and 
anyone—using any means possible—if they perceive that this will enhance 
their political and economic interests. For the United States, international 
economic affairs comprise an intelligence issue. The NSA is an instrument 
intended to serve the interests of centralized political and economic power in 
Washington. The corporate interests colluding with the state are its special 
beneficiaries. 

Another intnguing aspect of the Snowden revelations is confirmation that 
surveillance data—with its economic, social, and political implications—has ”” 
become an international currency to be bartered between nations. This explains 
the race to try and establish mass surveillance capabilities in numerous countnes 
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i across the world (including India). The new great game. of information exchange 
has to be played by every nation—even if no country from the global South will 
ever be in a position to win. 

In sum, Snowden has vealed that if left unchanged, ameni practices— 
of governance, business, and onlipe activity—pose risks,’ not only to the 
privacy of citizens, but to the capacity of governments to protect what remains 
of their sovereignty, and to the ability of the global -economic system: 
(purportedly based on a complex: of arms-length negotiated agreements) to 
function fairly and effectively. This is what Rousseff had pointed out in her 
speech last September in the United Nations, placing before the world body 
the urgent need for a new model of Internet governance. It is this call that 
subsequently led to the NETmundial Conference in Sao Paulo in Apnil this 

. year. 
< 
Internet Governance: The Background 


This -section will specifically address the control of the key critical 
resources of the Internet—the Domain Name System (DNS) and ‘the 
protocols that make the Internet interoperable. Internet governance, in this. 
narrow sense, essentially comprises two general requirements—nolicymaking 
and technical standardization. At the moment, policymaking regarding 
domain names takes place almost entirely through the'Internet Corporation for 
Assigned Named and Numbers (ICANN). Policymaking regarding IP. 
addresses takes place in the Regional Internet Registries (RIRs), and the ` 
protocols are made in the Internet Engineering Task Force TE TF). (But the 
overall allocation of IP addresses is performed by ICANN, which assigns 
large blocks to the RIRs.) The telecommunications infrastructure is managed ~ 
under domestic laws of different countries, with the International 

» Telecommunication Union acting as a global coordinator. 

On the domain name system, we need to understand that this is high-value 
real estate, even if it is in the virtual world. The Intemet has the potential to 
create an unlimited number of domain names: it is a part of the unlimited 
global commons that has been, or can be, created. ICANN’s powers to 
control DNS space exists by virtue-of a U.S. enclosure of the digital 
commons, and its handover to ICANN. The development of the DNS. 
system by the United States (and its control of the system through control of 
the authoritative master server) has permitted the enclosure of this global 
commons by virtue of a historical/first-mover advantage.” At.present, no 
framework gives legal rights to global top level domains (g-TLD’s)}—to any 

wei-of the regional or national registers. All the legal rights are derived through - 
private contracts with ICANN, various registers, and the existing contract 
that ICANN has with the Department of Commerce—the Internet Assigned 
Numbers Authority (AANA) functions contract.4 ICANN is currently 
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operating the IANA function on the basis of this contract. 

The DNS and the IP address system—the basis on which’ ie 
interconnected, interoperable | network runs—is, juridically speaking; 
controlled through ICANN.” There are thirteen root servers witha a “hidden” 
or “master” server which updates all thirteen public root servers.” Together 
these servers act as the central repository of the Internet's address book. The 
Master Server is operated by VeriSign Inc. (formerly Network Solutions 
— Inc.), though it is subject to oversight by ICANN, and, ultimately, the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. The present procedure for modifying the 
authoritative root zone. file is that the requests from TLD operators are 
received by ICANN, which forwards them to the Department of Commerce 
for approval.” The Department of Commerce then transmits the approved 
requests to VeriSign, which edits and generates the new root zone file. Ei 

. The unilateral control of the DNS system by the United States is 
ptoblemane for a variety of reasons. The most important of these- is that. it 
enables the U.S. government to control the creation and. deletion of. online 
property. We have seen instances of the U.S. government or courts forcing 
registries the world over to remove domain names from the addressing 
system.”* This is what happened, for example, with Wikileaks and ‘.iq’ before 
the Iraq. war. 

The problem is not that the U.S. Department of Comme National 
Telecommunications and Information’ Administration (NTIA)—the body 
tasked with the LANA contract—routinely interferes with ICANN decisions. 
_ The control of the DNS system by the U.S. government means that it can be 
used in a U.S. version of permanent war based on global “national security” 
concerns to harm organizations and other countries. It is important to stress 
that the U.S. control over the DNS is not just through the Department oi 
Commerce, but also‘through the U.S. judicial system, which has jurisdiction 
over ICANN and VenSign. 

The United States also continues to have technical and economic leverage 
over the digital ecosystem. What this means is that the bulk of billions’ o! 
dollars of virtual real estate is “owned” by registries in the United States anc 
other developed countries. Verisign has revenue of over a billion dollars fo 
the g- IT LD of .com, created by the U.S. enclosure of the global domain name 
-gystem. ICANN currently generates revenue of about $400 million from thi 
DNS system—all registrars have to give a part of the money they realize fron 
sale: of domains. (Registrars are retailers of domain names, registries art 
wholesalers.) It is a myth that the functions carried out by organizations suc} 
as LANA and ICANN are purely “technical” in nature. The day-to-dat 
maintenance and administration of the DNS system is a technical matter— 
but the policies imposed for the management of the DNS space are public ir 
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nature. For example: : 

«Control and regulation of property rights or the assignment of domain 

names: Issues of competition law, intellectual property etc. affect the 

community at large and require global political consensus. Notably, Section 

6(1) (c) of ICANN's bylaws recognize that ICANN does indeed perform 

public policy functions in requiring the Board to request and account for the 

advice of the Government Advisory Committee on such issues. 

Free speech: ICANN has instituted a mandatory dispute resolution policy 
that serves to limit critical speech.2° An analysis of case law under the 
Uniform Domain Name Resolution Policy (UDRP) demonstrates that 
“numerous complainants have used domain name challenges as part of an 
attempt to silence critics.”*! Further, ICANN policy prohibits anonymous 
« ownership of websites.” 

_ = The historical development of the Internet has necessarily meant that the 
most influential Internet governance/standard setting organizations are first- 
world-centric. The numerous problems in the structure and functioning of 
these organizations include the following: 

First, organizations such as ICANN, IETF, and Internet Society 
(ISOC) are not recognized “international organizations.” While iuis is less 
important in the case of the standard-setting organizations, it is crucial for an 
organization such as ICANN. As a U.S. corporation-—subject to U.S. 
domestic law and various restrictive covenants and standard terms contained 
in its contractual arrangements with the U.S. government—ICANN lacks the 
basic. immunities and privileges enjoyed by recognized international 
organizations. | | 

Second, they are susceptible to corporate capture, particularly to the 

__ benefit of U.S. corporations. Neither are standard-setting organizations free 

* from corporate control; the Interactive Architecture Board (IAB) and IETF 
are dominated by U.S. industry.” 

Third, composition and attendance of these organizations is not 
sufficiently global or diverse in nature. Despite rules regarding geographic 
composition of the Boards of organizations such as The World Wide Web 
Consortium (W3C), all these organizations are dominated—both in terms of 
actual membership, as well as in terms of participation in decision making 
roles—-by people from the first world.*4 
< Fourth, rule making continues to be haphazard and, on occasion, 

‘arbitrary. For instance, ICANN’s bylaws have been amended 

approximately twenty times, with various commentators stating that these 

ges merely reflect the composition of ICANN at the time.” Decision- 

- making procedures in technical organizations are susceptible to abuse both 

by governments and business interests due to their informal nature. 
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Though ICANN | is bound, under California law, to give its boarc 
members access to its financial information, Karl Auerbach, an elected 
member from the North American users constituency, had to go to cour! 
before he was given such access. And while ICANN had initiated a process 
for direct global elections to its board, this was halted after just one trial in the 
early 2000s, largely due to the interests of entrenched players. 

Fifth, these organizations contain’ self-perpetuating structures, lack true 
transparency and openness, and lack appropriate external independent review 
and accountability. For instance, despite frequent references to “consensus,” 
what this consensus constitutes, or how it comes about, is not clear. Self 
selection or mutual nomination and interlocking members are commor 
features of these organizations. 

According to Auerbach “ICANN does not ‘assure the technical stability 
of the internet.’ Rather, ICANN dispenses commercial rights and privileges 
In exchange for its largesse, ICANN obtains monopoly rents, significantly 
restricts legitimate, and innovative business practices, and imposes expansive 
trademark protection well beyond what is required by any law of any 
nation.”°° 


The Neoliberal Multistakeholder Model: A Critique 


A large part of the discourse prior to the NET mundial E O wa: 
-centered around the issue of the best system for Internet governance. This ha: 
: commonly been portrayed as a choice between a relatively undefinec 
multistakeholder model, and a comparatively well-defined multilateral mode 
recognized in International Law, in which a nation state is recognized as th 
representative of its citizens. The U.S. government had originally argued for ¿ 
private-sector-led Internet governance model.” At some point this appears tc 
have morphed into the current “multistakeholder” model.” The form of th 
multistakeholder model that developed in the ICANN is different from thi 
well-known and accepted consultative process in which all stakeholder: 
participate, but elected representatives still make the decisions. In ICANN 
the governments have only an advisory role through the Government Advisor 
Committee. The exception of course is the U.S. government, which ha 
oversight of ICANN through the Internet Assigned Numbers Authorit 
“© (IANA) contract and other agreements. To be accurate, it is a one 
government-plus-private-sector-led Internet governance model that has existe: 
until now. Aind this is what is now referred to as the multistakeholder mode 
of Internet governance by the ICANN community. | 

The view of a nongovernment multistakeholder model has iow given wa 
even among some sections of the U.S. government to a stakeholder model tha 
includes governments as stakeholders—but only as one among equals. A Wai 
Street Journal commentator, for 1 instance, talks about the two U.S. governmen 
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views of the multistakeholder model: “The Obama administration proposal 
„(on IANA transition) would have treated other governments as equal 
“stakeholders, turning the concept of private-sector self-governance on its head. 
Robert McDowell, a former commissioner at the Federal Communication 
Commission, pointed out that...‘multi-stakeholder’ historically has meant no 
government, not many governments.’”*? 

Thus the private-sector-led Internet governance initially in vogue in U.S. 
documents is now postulated as a form of a multistakeholder model sans one 
stakeholder—the governments. Obviously, as long as the U.S. government 
was in control, keeping other governments out was a U.S. strategy. That is 
why the current [ANA transition that the United States has proposed has the 
precondition of “no government control” of Internet governance.” 

The view of the multistakeholder model embedded in the LANA transition 
“offered by the Obama administration is—in our view—a_ neoliberal 
multistakeholder model.“ It demands that governments play little role in 
internet governance, and that any role they actually play be placed on an 
equal footing with other stakeholders, and decisions on all aspects of Internet 
governance be made through consensus. Any criticism of such a model, or 
discussions on the different roles and responsibilities of different stakeholders, 
are then labeled a multilateral or a statist model paving the way for repressive 
governments to capture the Internet. Such a binary formulation-— 
multistakeholder versus multilateral—misses the fact that while some issues 
such as technical protocols can be worked out between various stakeholders 
through a consensual process (global standards are created in this way), the 
issues change when public policy is involved. Essentially, policy issues. 
demand that a concept of public interest be introduced to override the sectoral 
interest of certain stakeholders. 
~.. The neoliberal multistakeholder model of decision making—with all 

stakeholders on an equal footing, and through consensus—does not take into 
account that stakeholders have differing interests. For example, corporations 
and consumers have obvious differences in objectives. This model, in effect, 
gives veto power to private corporations and denies public good or public 
interest. Such a model would allow the corporate stakeholder section to block 
any consumer interest regulation simply by not allowing consensus to form on 
the issue. 

The problem with stich a model also becomes apparent if we take 
examples from other sectors. In pharmaceuticals, for instance, there is 
agreement that all stakeholders, including pharmaceutical companies, should 
> decisions by consensus on issues such as safety or the pricing of drugs. If 
“such a principle had indeed been followed for retrovirals in AIDS treatment, 
for. example, it would have meant a death sentence for a large number of 
\IDs patients. Public interest demands that states regulate drug prices in the 
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interests of their eae similarly, for the safety of drugs. 

The key difference between governments and ee is that’ the 
governments are accountable to their people (at least in political theory); while ~ 
corporations are answerable to their shareholders. The primary driver of 
corporatons is profit; for governments, avowedly, it.is the good of its citizens 
_ (even -if governments do not necessarily fulfill this responsibility). If: the 
governments—in the sense of the state and not just the executive—fail in their 
duties to the citizens, it is possible for the people to change their governments, 
either through elections in electoral democracies or through other means, in 
response to the state's failure to maintain the social contract. By extension, if 
the need. of corporations for profit is in conflict with larger social interests, the 
state has the right as. well as the obligation to regulate prices and the profits of 

corporations. (It is worth noting in this context that ICANN does regulate 
prices.) Similarly, policy issues such as the safety of consumers or the # 
protection of the environment demand that the needs of the citizens override 
the interests of capital. This is the basis of regulating corporations and 
monopolies. For this reason, putting governments’ ‘and corporations on an 
equal footing on all matters and privileging decision making through 
consensus means effectively giving up the states right to regulate puyale 
monopolies. 

Net neutrality has been widely discussed i in the context of Pea 
governance. It is an extension to the Internet of the well-known common 
-carrier pnnciple, which is to provide services- to the public without 
discrimination. The underlying principle in net neutrality is that the carrier 
cannot discriminate between different sets of data packets “by user content, 
site, platform, application, type of. attached. equipment, and modes of 
communication.”™ Again, net neutrality is a regulatory issue and cannot be 
expected to be achieved by consensus among various stakeholders. a 

The combination of intelligence agencies and large, global corporations 
has helped concentrate economic power and create large global-monopolies on 
an unprecedented scale. The U.S. stewardship of the key Internet 
organizations has enabled the United. States to ensure that there is no 
international regulation of the Internet, while allowing ‘extraterritorial 
application of many of its own laws and regulations (or lack of laws and 
regulations, such as lack of general protection of data privacy). This has led to 
the emergence of global monopolies in this space.“ The Internet economy 
tends towards monopolization due to economies of scale and network effects, 
This means that global Internet companies can build Internet platforms that 
will allow bundling services—horizontal monopoly (Google, -Microsoft). oUt 
you are already on a Gmail platform, this can be used to connect you to 
Google docs, Google+, and a host of other services. Others try and bundle 


access and services together—vertical monopoly such as telecommunications 
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companies offering Internet services and then apeme various tiered 

_ pricing models for different kinds of services. This is, of course, what the | net 

“neutrality battle is all about. 

It is not surprising that an unregulated Internet has generated een 
powerful monopolies i in a very short span of time. - Today, the top three 
Internet companies control more than 40 percent of the global digital 
advertising revenue.“ In the triple-digit mobile ‘advertising revenue, the 
concentration is even sharper, with Google alone taking more than 50 percent 
of the revenue. Digital ad revenues overtook broadcast television’s in 2013, 
having earlier overtaken satellite/cable television, indicating that digital 
advertising is rapidly. replacing other media forms. Again, a-handful of 
companies controls the global e-commerce market. An unregulated market 
therefore leads to the formation of powerful monopolies, which 1 in turn stifle 

el- competition and generate very high (or super) profits. 

The issue is not the dichotomy ` between aien and 
multistakeholderism as posed by proponents of a’ certain kind of 
multistakeholder model. The issue relates to the functions or issues that can 
legitimately be dealt with through each of the processes to serve the interests of 
society as a whole. For example, how do you deal with something like cyber- 
warfare and surveillance, which fall squarely within the province of the states? 
How do you protect the nght of a country against unilateral disconnection? 
Similarly, how do you address regulatory issues such as determining costs of 
access, or regulating monopolies—both global telecom and Internet 
monopolies—+so as to protect the consumers? In all of.these issues, the role of 
the states and global corporations are different. 

Under the neoliberal paradigm; the. role of the state has changed “from 
being an entity apparently standing above society and intervening in its 
economic functioning in the interests of society as a whole, even at the expense 

‘of the unbridled interests of finance capital (such as for instance the State in 
the era of Keynesian demand management), to being an entity acting 
exclusively to promote the interests of finance capital:”4° Here, we would like 
to expand the neoliberal state working in the interests of finance capital to 
other forms of rentier capital, including intellectual property holders: So when 

a proposed model of Internet governance formally takes away the role of the 

state in regulating corporations, its relationship to the neoliberal paradigm is 

obvious. 
It is. now clear that dragnet global surveillance has bate catried out by the 

United States and other Five Eyes governments in alliance with the most 
wiipowerful global corporations. These are also the forces that have been the 

loudest -voices in favor of a multistakeholder model that wants global 

corporations to have a veto over Internet governance. Internet governance is at 
present carried out by the U.S. government and global corporations through 
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existing Internet organizations. After the Snowden revelations, the U.S. 
“stewardship” is no longer feasible. The U.S. response has been to offer to 
shift what it calls its “oversight” (in reality its control) to a B 
process that meets with its. approval. In March 2014, the United States stated 


_- that, “To support and enhance the multistakeholder model of Internet 


policymaking and governance, the U.S. Commerce Departments National 
Telecommunications: and Information Administranon (NTIA) today 

announces its intent to transition key Internet domain name functions to the -` 
global multistakeholder community. ” 

There are, however, serious doubts about aeda such a transition would 
ever take place. The U.S. Congress has already raised the question of why the 
Internet, a U.S. property, should be transferred to any other body where other 
governments can grab it. A letter wntten by thirty-five members of Congress 
gave strong support for “the existing bottom-up, multistakeholder approach to ' 
Internet governarice.”*” Interestingly, the. U.S. Congress does not believe that 
such a discussion on LANA transition should be multistakeholder in the United 
States, but purely the prerogative of Congress, showing U.S. hypocrisy i in 
discussions on the multistakeholder model. ` . 

The congruence of such a multistakeholder model in which governments 
are treated on par with global corporations and the neoliberal paradigm is 
obvious. Underlying this model is that there should be no global regulations: 
or laws. That is why ICANN, a private non-profit corporation registered in 
si ria runs the DNS system through private contracts with domain 


Ne 


l Ee meolibeal paraden s- central premise is that the state (or states) 

should not interfere: with markets. But this. cannot work where there are 

“natural monopolies” such as telecom, electricity, and water distribution. Ín 

-’ guch cases, the state’s task could be to (1) be the supplier of such services, 
. and (2) regulate such services either directly or indirectly by creating a 

‘regulatory market. A complete withdrawal of the state from providing services 

or regulating. private service providers would lead to obvious adverse | 
consequences. 

It is. telling that in the United States, where Internet access is not ~ 
regulated, the broadband costs have been far higher, and quality well below, 
that in other advanced countries. Most consumers in the United States use . 
either a cable operator or their‘telecom operator for provision of high-speed 
Internet. As a consequence of this duopoly, the U.S. internet speeds are. of an 
order of magnitude lower than ‘other countries. The telecommunications © 
expert, Susan Crawford, in an interview with NPR, talked about her visits toga 
Seoul and Stockholm. According to Crawford, “For about $25 a- month. 
they’re getting gigabits symmetrical service, which is 100 times faster than the 
very fastest connection available in the United States’ ‘and for a‘17th of the 
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price.” For-her, the answer 1s dalee government must regulate the. 
market: “That’s how we did it for the telephone, that’s how we did it for the. 
-federal highway system, and we seem to have forgotten that when it comes to 
these utility basic services.” 

Incidentally, the costs of broadband in most. parts of the global South are 
even higher than those in the United States. This is partly due to the high 
cost of interconnection, which helps the big players and penalizes the small 
ones. The big players interconnect among each other, at no cost, while the 
smaller players have to pay the full cost of the interconnections. This, of 
course, is market economics; the markets help the big at the expense of the 
small. In the more civilized (and now gone) days of telephony, the 
development of the International Telecommunication Union meant a 
conscious decision to subsidize the small players at the expense of the big 
a 0ń6s. The rationale was ‘that an expansion of the AOE was in the larger 
social interest. 


NETmundial: The Context 


The Snowden revelations have highlighted the importance of, the World 
Summit on: the Information Society (WSIS) Tunis Agenda regarding 
Internet governance. At WSIS a number of countries challenged the U.S. 
control over the DNS system.°° How can vital infrastructure, needed by every 
country for communications and commerce, operate under the jurisdiction of 
one particular government? WSIS raised this issue and underlined the need 
to enhance the role of other governments in Internet governance. Articles 68 
and 69 of the Tunis Agenda addressed the need for such Enhanced 
Cooperation. 
The WSIS ‘dentited the need for a more ee nes structure for other 
governments. But the Internet Governance Forum set up after Tunis was a - 
«body that could only discuss issues; it could take no binding measures. The 
Enhanced Cooperation agenda—essentially a code for addressing U.S. 
control oyer the Internet—got nowhere with endless discussions; the United 
States and its allies, including the Internet organizations, spnewalled the 
‘issue. 
Brazil ‘fate a process oe the India- BrazilSouth Africa (BSA) 
dialogue forum for a different form of Internet governance. It developed into a. 
Declaration in Tshwane, South Africa, in October 2011, for a multilateral, . 
democratic, and. transparent Internet. It focused on the ‘ ‘urgent need to ` 
operationalise the process of ‘Enhanced Cooperation’ mandated by the Tunis 
Agenda” of WSIS, and to set up a multilateral body under the United 
Nations for Internet governance.’ At the sixty-sixth meeting of the UN | 
General Assembly on October 26, 2011, India proposed the setting up of a 
new. UN-based body t to act as a nodal governance agency of the Internet.” 
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However, none of these efforts was pursued seriously by either the oe or 
the three countries individually. 


Internet governance also came up at the 2012 World Coene on“ 


International Telecommunications in Dubai, with particular reference to 
revising the International Ta aon Regulations (Rs). Without 
getting into: details, there was an attempt to paint the International 
- Telecommunication Union as the villain trying to gain control over the Internet. 
Such a narrative was fashioned by the United States and a set of U.S. 


._ corporations, though a section of “civil society” also lent their voice to the 


chorus. The consequence was that though eighty-nine countries signed the new 
ITRs, the-United States and the European Union refused to sign, citing 
grounds that were highly controversial.” 

Things changed radically after the NSA revelations. In her speech in the 
UN General Assembly, Rousseff raised the issue of surveillance and called for 
a global meeting on multilateral Internet governance.“ The NET mundial, 
_ organized in April 23-24 in Sao Paulo, Brazil, was a consequence of this call. 
A number of the organizations connected to Internet governance—including 
ICANN, IETF, IAB, the W3C, ISOC, and the five regional Internet address 
registries (the “I* organizations”)—met in Uruguay on October 7, 2013, and 
issued a statement distancing themselves from the U.S. government and its 
actions.” They called for an “environment in which all stakeholders, including 
all governments, participate on an equal footing.” Fadi Chehade, the CEO of 

ICANN, then met with Rousseff and supported her call for a global 
conference. ICANN and the other Internet organizations soon became partners 
to CGI.br—the Brazilian Internet Steering Committee, the organization 
-selected by the Brazilian authorities to.run the conference and help set up | Net, 


> 


the counterpart of CGl.br in NETmundial.% Thus the United States gave ’ 


itself a guarantee against an unacceptable outcome. 


From the beginning, there were two currents to N ETmundial. On the se? 


hand were. the issues identified by Rousseff regarding surveillance, the 
- violation of sovereignty of countries, and the call for an increased multilateral 
oversight of the Internet. On the other hand, there was the call of Internet 
organizations such as ICANN for a- multistakeholder model, in which 
governments would participate, but along with other stakeholders—-essentially 


the. equal footing, multistakeholder model. If ICANN and other Internet’ 


organizations had not played the role they did, the Brazilian conference’ 


would, conceivably, have been more focused on the mass surveillance issues. 


and the Enhanced Cooperation issue flowing out of the Tunis Agenda. 


To return to the specific fallout of the Snowden revelations that we have . 
already discussed: the U.S. “stewardship” and its direct control of the DNS” 


is no longer feasible, given the huge trust deficit it faces. The U.S. response 
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has been an offer to shift what it calls its “oversight”. (in reality its control) — 
the IANA transition—to a multistakeholder process that meets with its 
~ approval. 

The March 2014 NTIA announcement by the U. Oe Department of 
Commerce is an attempt to steer the. discussion into a narrow framework. By 
‘defining the limits of any transition under which the United States would be . 
willing to give up its control, the United States ensures that it will not really 
have to do so. The condition ‘set is a “multistakeholder model” in which 
governments either play no role, or, at best, they play a-role equal to that of 
other stakeholders including business. The United States can then retain de 
facto control over the Internet, via its juridical control over the Internet 
organizations and the U.S. corporations, while giving up its de jure control of 
direct oversight. 

«- The ICANN kas oe riani a draft of the scope of the transition.’ 
In effect, this means that:all LANA functions will be transferred to Pon 
„and anything ‘outside such a transfer is out of scope.” The ICANN 
community broadly supports the private sector-led, multistakeholder model of 
~ Internet governance, in line with the U.S. precondition for giving up the © 
LANA function. : 

The multistakeholder model ee by ICANN and: the United 
- States—as we have discussed earlier—considers that the Internet should be 
private and not regulated (except by U.S. laws and regulations). Those 
opposing this mode! and proposing an alternate model based on different roles 
and responsibilities for the stakeholders propose a greater role for the state in .. 
regulating the Internet and protecting the rights of citizens. Those who are 
against this model then use the rhetoric that any such role for the states in 
effect supports the takeover of the Internet by authoritarian states such as 

«China, Russia, Iran, and. Saudi Arabia. 

Underpinning the two models of Internet governance is the question of 
what the Internet represents for the United States and its allies, on the one 
hand; and other countries, particularly the BRICS countries, on the other 
hand. The European Union has not been happy with the sole. control. of the 
United States over the Internet, but has not done too much to rock the U.S.- 
controlled.boat. (This is largely because a few countries, led by Sweden and 
the United Kingdom, strongly. support the U.S. position within the EU 
discussions.) For the United States, the Internet is an instrument to pry open. 

- other countries—both ‘economically and politically. It sees the economic. . 
monopoly of the global Internet companies as a means of expanding its . 

gontrol; and also, as we now know, as partners { for its surveillance. If it wants 
“ regime change in `a country, a “free and open” Internet is very much in its. 
interest. Freedom of speech, in line with what the United States considers free 
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speech, is again in its political interest.” If these two goals demand an 
anfettered Internet, its need for intellectual property or copyright protection 


` needs a much more clesed Internet. This is why global Internet companies ` 


‘and content companies have clashed on issues such as SOPA (Stop Online 
Piracy Act) and PIPA (Protect IP Act) and the dichotomy in the. U.S. 


position has sharpened—a free and open Internet must be ‘closed to even fair 


use provisions in copyright law." 


The BRICS countries, like many other global South éolintncs. would like | 


~ to protect their economic space. For countries such as China and Cuba, and 
also Íran, there is the additional threat of regime change. The Great Firewall 
of China has economic value in addition to serving its political need. to block 
‘sites it considers. dangerous. China is the only country that has built the 
equivalent of Google, Twitter, and Ebay. The Chinese microblogging sites, 


its search engine and the Internet e-commerce sites are not only dominant in - 


China; they are also worth billions of dollars in the global stock market. For 


all practical purposes, China has built its own Internet that connects to the 
global Internet, but remains under its control. Other BRICS countries have 
-not been able to match the Chinese achievement (or have not tried it as yet). 


The Chinese therefore have the advantage that their Internet functions — 


almost autonomously of the global Internet. They have an interest in global 
Internet governance, but are not much affected by it either way. Other 
countries such as Brazil, India, and even Russia are far more interconnected 
to the global Internet than China and so need to address the global Internet 
governance issue more vigorously. This difference was visible before and 
during the NETmundial, where China was for all practical purposes an 
observer while India and Brazil were important actors, though Russia less so. 

The split between the states is understandable; there are some countries 


that benefit from the existing status quo while others lose. The flow of. 


‘ information over the Internet is completely asymmetric with the global South 
receiving and paying not once, but twice for the data packets they receive; 
once to download the information they need, the second time to “pay” for the: 
advertisements they receive. _ 

The split in “civil society” is less clear and depends on what the civil 
society groups ‘think is important. For a number of civil society groups, 
freedom of speech:and privacy are the major concerns. A number of them 
instinctively believe that the governments of the United States and other 
Western countries are preferable to the governments of countries in the 
global South, who are much more likely to interfere with the “free and 


open” Internet. For them, the technical.community is the final protector ofJ, 


$ 


freedom by hardwiring it in the structure of the Internet. However, today’s © 


’ Internet self-evidently does not preserve privacy, so this community cannot 
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also “hardwire freedom” into the Internet. The issue here is that a set of 
actors in the civil society space, though shaken by the Snowden revelations, 
still believe that in matters of free speech and free Internet, the main threat 1s 
fom nation. states, particularly in the global South. Most of these civil 
society actors find countries such as Russia, China, Iran, and sometimes 
India (depending on India’s position) beyond the pale, and the Western 
countries and their corporations—in spite of dragnet surveillance—less of a 
threat. 

Others in civil society have argued that digital colonialism and global 
corporations backed by the United States and other developed countries 
constitute the major threat today.”* For these civil society groups, free speech 
‘o the narrative used to open the global South to penetration by the North, 
both politically and economically.” Such groups are not unaware of the mass 
surveillance or attacks on free speech in the global South. But they do not 
believe that the solution lies in aligning with the global North in supporting a 
neoliberal model of Internet governance and helping digital colonialism. 

For both sets of civil society actors, the battles that need to be fought are 
‘dentical: it is the priorities that decide the alignment. Much of the support for 
the multistakeholder model within civil society stems from alignment—if 
necessary with global corporations and Western powers, particularly if this 
also gives civil society actors a seat at the table of Internet governance. In 
aligning with the Western powers for a “free and open internet,” they eerily 
echo the white protagonist Marlow in Joseph Conrad’s famous novel set in 
Africa, The Heart of Darkness: “The conquest of the earth, which mostly 
means the taking it away from those who have a different complexion or 
slightly flatter noses than ourselves, is not a pretty thing when you look into it 
too much. What redeems it is the idea only...and an unselfish belief in the 
idea ”®® The “idea” then was civilization; the idea today is “a free and open 
Internet.” We would like to grant them their unselfish belief “in the idea,” 
even though the consequences for us—those with a different complexion or 
flatter noses-—may be equally ugly. If in doubt, all we need to do is ask the 
Iraqis or the Libyans. 

The Brazilian civil society has been fighting for Marco Civil—an Internet 
Bill of Rights—for the last three years. It has built its multistakeholder model 

around this struggle. However, the Brazilian groups have failed to see the 
_ analogy between a multistakeholder model within a nation state where 
national laws hold good, and a global multistakeholder model in which the 
yes equivalent of national laws are treaties. Transferring the Brazilian model to an 
> international level without calling for treaties misses this important point, and 
results in calls for a multistakeholder model with no international norms to 
constrain corporate power. 

The NETmundial was held within this context. For those who support a 
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neoliberal multistakeholder model—ICANWN and other I* organizations— 
NET mundial was a platform to bury the multilateral, Tunis Agenda of” 
WSIS and replace it with a new, multistakeholder model. This would also 
help in the LANA transition—as ICANN would then be accountable only to 
itself in the name of its stakeholders, and so be able to meet the U.S. 
preconditions for relinquishing its role. 


NETmundial: The World Cup of Internet Governance 
The NETmundial had a structure of a High Level Committee of twenty- 


seven members, consisting of representatives of twelve governments and 
another twelve chosen from business, civil society, academia and the technical 
community, and three from the international organizations. An executive 
board of four members consisting of a representative from each of the 
stakeholders was selected to be co-chairs and run the conference. In keeping ` 
with most such multistakeholder processes, neither the criteria nor the process 
of such selection was ever furnished. | Net, the body that ICANN had set up, 
called the shots and decided who the representatives of each of the 
stakeholders—the twelve members of the High Level Committee—should be. 
The civil society co-chair of the conference proved to be highly controversial 
and drew protests from a section of the civil society.” 

The NETmundial was conducted through an open process in which 
proposals on Internet principles and the Roadmap for the future were sought. 
Over 180 proposals were received, from which an initial draft was prepared 
and submitted (by the Executive Stakeholder Committee) to the High Level 
Committee. Wikileaks leaked this draft and it appeared to be a reasonable 
compilation of the inputs. However, the High Level Committee effectively 
gutted the draft on three important counts. All references to surveillance and 
cyber-weapons were taken out; net neutrality was jettisoned despite the fact 
that surveillance was one of the topics mentioned most frequently in the 
inputs. The final draft presented to the conference by the High Level 
Committee also had a number of references to an equal footing, consensus- 
based, multistakeholder process. Rousseff's NETmundial speech made it 
clear that the Brazilian government's position, as expressed in the UN 
General Assembly, had not changed.” She reiterated the need for a world 
free of mass surveillance and cyber-weapons and the importance of net 
neutrality. She also referred to the multilateral-multistakeholder process of 
Internet governance, setting the stage for a two-day contestation between the 
two sets of forces—the neoliberal multistakeholder model versus those arguing PE 
for the continuation of the Tunis Agenda—a multistakeholder model in 
which the stakeholders have their respective roles and responsibilities. 

The NETmundial multistakeholder process showed that an open process 
allows a wide-ranging discussion—but it also showed its weakness. Though 
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othe cubes of interventions, including those from remote hubs, was large, the 
“final non-binding outcome document was again prepared without a clear sense 
of who was driving which agenda. Business was allowed to smuggle in an 
Intellectual Property Right qualification to the right to share, create a proviso 
for private policing by ISP’s on behalf of content owners, and bury net. 
neutrality in the section on future action.” Surveillance came in, but in a 
watered down form—with no condemnation of mass surveillance, and in a 
language which the United States and United Kingdom would hold 
‘compatible with their practices. 

' Onthe key 1 issue of the multistakeholder model, different ee will read 
different meanings into the outcome text. Though some have argued that the 

WSIS Tunis Agenda was replaced by the NETmundial outcome, this did 

“not happen.” On the contrary, the Tunis Agenda and its key points are 
reaffirmed in the document. The roles and responsibilities of the respective 
stakeholders have been qualified by adding -the word “evolving,” while the 
need for a consensual process has been qualified by “as far as possible.” 
Democracy has now been added to the multistakeholder process without 
defining what a “democratic multistakeholder process” actually means. 

Russia and Cuba did not agree to the outcome document and 
disassociated themselves from it. India stated that it could not agree to the 
outcome without further consultations with their government. Business 
expressed its happiness while civil society groups were less than happy with 
the outcome. — 

- The disquieting part of the NE Tmundial process was the agu: daira 
within possible allies. Forget the traditional G77, the BRICS or eyen the 
smaller subset of IBSA were disunited. If Brazil signed the Final Acts of 
« World Conference on International Telecommunications in 2012 while India 
stayed out, at NE [mundial the roles were reversed; Brazil seemed willing, at 
least initially, to go along with the United States on an equal footing, 
neoliberal, version of the multistakeholder model, while India showed clearly 
its unhappiness with such a model. It was clear that the United States and its 
alliés—the key Internet organizations—have worked out a game plan along 
with business. Sections of civil society have either been ideologically co-opted 
into this neoliberal multistakeholder formulation of Internet governance, or 
captured by active corporate interests.” 

The saving grace in NE Tmundial i is that the forces for the status quo 
could not get their way either, and achieve an wnéquivocal endorsement of the 

sneoliberal multistakeholder model. Instead, we now have openings on both 
sides—for going further down this route or developing a truly democratic 
multistakeholder model with clearly defined roles for each of the stakeholders. 

The question before us is how we take back the Internet from the a of 
global corporate interests and the United States. 
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The battle for democratic Internet governance, where peoples’ interests - 
prevail, calls for a much wider battle. It means a battle against the surveillance 
state. It is a struggle against digital colonialism.and the rentier-economy of the 
Internet. It is a struggle for enlarging the global knowledge commons which is 
made possible by the Internet. It is a battle for freeing our computer hardware 
and software from proprietary systems and moving on to free and open source 
platforms. It is also a part of the larger struggle of the global South against 
imperialism. Unless we can bring all these strands together, it would be 
difficult to beat back this offensive of global capital. The Intemet today is 
broken: people are under surveillance, and our data is being monetized and 
sold. If we want to change this, we need a different form of Internet 
governance. Cosmetic changes to existing institutions will not do. Deep-rooted 
changes are required, the kind of changes that will expand democracy: and” 
social and ecenomic justice, preserve the rights of people as well as the 
sovereign rights of countries, and ensure that the Internet 1 is used for peace— 
not war. 
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Merging the Law of War with Criminal- 


Law . 


France and the United State 
Jean-Claude Paye 


To support the “war on terrorism,”. the concept of war has been 
introduced into ‘the. criminal code of all Western countries. This is the first -șa 
step on the way to a merger between cnminal law and the law of war. Massive | 
. spying by the secret services of a country on its citizens has today become the 
- norm. The Snowden revelations on the operations of the NSA have only 

- brought to light a widespread surveillance that is already legalized. 

Despite the prominence given to the practices of U.S. intelligence agencies 
and the resulting indignation in France, the French parliament just adopted a 
military planning law that includes measures: allowing practices similar to 
those of the NSA, specifically massive spying by intelligence agencies on 
" citizens. | og : 4 

The U.S. Precedent - . i 

The U.S. surveillance laws were the predecessor to European legislation. 
Section 215 of the Patriot Act, which was ‘passed on October 26, 2001 to 
define the legislative framework for the war on terrorism, established that the 
collection and surveillance of communications could be made for a limited 
period of time without a warrant or court order.’ These measures were passed. 
under the form. of an amendment to the FISA law, which was initially 
adopted in 1978 to provide a framework for spying on private 
“communications.” Here also, it is on the basis of a law intended to “supervise 
intelligence activities” that espionage procedures were extended to all U.S. 
citizens. 
' The U.S. government’s viewpoint that the September 11- attacks were an 
act of war—and not just a crime-——is based on a Congressional resolution of 
September 18, 2001, The Authorization for Use of Military Force, which 
gives special powers to the executive. branch: The interpretation of this 
resolution made by successive U.S. administrations is that the state is at war, 
not against other nations, but against organizations that are not linked to a 
foreign government, or :against private individuals. This interpretation“ 


JEAN-CLAUDE PAYE is a sociologist, and author of L.’Emprise de l'image: De Guantanamo à 
Tarnac (Gap, France: Éditions Yves Michel, 2012). 
This article is translated from the French by James Membrez. 
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redefinés the concept of war. It takes on an aie al character, a “fight to 
the death” between the world superpower and persons designated , as enemies 
of the United States. This new concept, however, 1 is not based on the- 
existence of any real threat against the country. It is a.pure product of the 
: subjectivity of the government: the state of war exists simply pear the 
United States says so. l 
These temporary measures in the Patriot Act uit the. way to the 
current wide-scale surveillance of world communications by the United States, 
including communications inside the country. Surveillance has become 
unlimited in time due to the adoption of the “Patriot Act Improvement and 
Reauthorization Act.of 2005,” which renewed all of the measures taken after 


the attacks and made permanent those that were previously temporary.” 


A Court Decision that. Denies Its Unconstitutionality 


=: These measures, however, conflict with the F ourth Amendment .to the 
U.S. Constitution that protects’ citizens from unreasonable searches and 
seizures. In order for the Fourth Amendment protection to be effective, a 
warrant is required, hence a justification for any data captures. Yet Judge 
William H. Pauley of the Federal Court of New York denied. in his ruling of . 
December 27, 2013, that there was any contradiction with the provisions of 
the Fourth Amendment and stipulated that the NSA’s massive collection of 
telephone data was legal.” According to the judge, the fight against Al-Qaeda - 
justified ‘this widespread surveillance. Basing himself unconditionally on the 
testimony of high officials from the. Obama Administration, he concluded that 
if the NSA had had recourse to its current program of electronic surveillance 
before September 11, 2001, the attacks would not have happened. 

Judge Pauley cites approvnaly the testimony of Deputy Directory of the 
FBI Sean Joyce -before the House Permanent Select Committee on 
Intelligence. Joyce said: “Our mission is to stop terrorism, to prevent it. Not 

~ after the fact, to prevent it before it happens in the United States.... You ask 
‘How can you put. the value on an American life?’ And I can tell you, its 
priceless.”’ 

For the judge, the data collection is ‘legal because’ of Section 215 of the. 
Patriot Act. The role of the law is thus turned upside down. The Foreign `; 
Intelligence’ Surveillance Act (FISA), which provides an appearance of 
regulating intelligence ‘agencies, is transformed into a means for providing a 
blank check for espionage against the U.S. population. This. interpretation of 
Section 215 first shifts the role of intelligence agencies from counterespionage 
' to global surveillance of U.S. citizens, then proceeds to turn the function of 
the law upside down, from its traditional role of regulating action of ‘the 

pexecutive branch to legitimating absolute power.” 

The ruling amalgamates the population and the government, thus 
removing any possibility of conflict between the rights of citizens and the 
interests of the state. To support the thesis that the defense, of da 
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rights can be left in the hands of the armed forces-and intelligence services, the 

- Judge cites the 9/11 Commission Report: “The choice between liberty and 
security is a false one, as nothing is more apt to imperil civil liberties than the ~ 
success of a terrorist attack on American soil.” Judge Pauley also asserts that 
each time a person uses a telephone, he or she “voluntarily” relinquishes his 
or her rights to privacy. He thus enjoins trust-in the government without 
questioning its actions and assert that if the government.attacks liberties, tt 

. must have good reasons for doing so. 


Legal Uncertainty 


U.S. courts have reached different decisions on the issue of widespread 
surveillance. The ruling of the New York federal court is a reaction to a 
decision of December 16, 2013, by Richard Leon, judge of the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia. In his decision, Judge Leon described as 
“almost Orwellian” the NSA’s massive spying operations, which involve the as 
collection and storing of practically all the telephone call data, local or - 
international, in the United States. He asserts: “I cannot imagine a more 
‘indiscriminate’ and ‘arbitrary invasion’ than this systematic and bigh tech 
collection and retention of personal data on virtually every. single citizen for 
purposes of querying and analyzing it without prior judicial approval.”® 

Even more significantly, the judge rejected the justification of the war on 
terrorism invoked by the Obama and Bush administrations to legitimize all 
attacks against democratic rights. Judge Leon noted that the government did | 
not cite “a single instance in which analysis of the NSA’s bulk metadata 
collection actually stopped an imminent attack.” - 

However, while the ruling stipulates that NSA practices “almost 
certainly” violate fundamental democratic rights, guaranteed by the Fourth 
Amendment, the judge has done’ nothing concretely to prevent the NSA’s 
unconstitutional spying. Thus, despite his conclusions, and “in light of the 
` significant national security interests at stake in this case,” Judge Leon stayed ~ 
his order of an injunction against NSA spying operations pending the 
government's appeal. The appens procedure could take years to ae the 
Supreme Court. 


France: The Military Planning Law 


_ | The latest French Military Planning aw: enacted on Decker 19, 

2013, follows the trend begun in the United: States. It exemplifies the 
evolution of law in the West that, while concentrating all power in the hands 
of the ‘executive, puts the absence of law forward as the basis for 
reconstructing a new legal order.” 

This year, the Military Planning Law goes beyond hes context of deicii E 
-to include “the fight against crime.” It includes various measures concerning ~ 
both defense and national security. Article 20 extends the surveillance powers 
of French ‘administrative: ane to “the prevention of ¢ crime. a, by- 
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generalizing the tendency already initiated by the “ anti-terrorist” ight, this 

article merges the law of war and criminal law. By aiming generically at “the 
prevention of crime,” this procedure will be applied not only to terrorism, but 
also to all offenses. By subjecting French citizens to a system of surveillance 
formerly reserved to agents of a foreign power, the law no longer separates the 
nation’s internal affairs from its external ones and’ no longer makes a 
distinction between criminal offense and management of hostility. This 
omnipresent process is not only identifiable within the country, but also at the - 
level of international conflicts. France’s involvement in Libya makes no 
distinction between an.act of war and a police functon. War is no longer 
undertaken for defense or conquest, but to “protect a population from a 
tyrant.” It is the same with Syria. Following a chemical-weapons attack in 
Damascus attributed to Syrian government troops, President Hollande’s 
entourage, contemplating a limited intervention, emphasized “France’s great 


E determination to react and not leave these c crimes unpunished.” 


. Merging the Military and the Penal 


In order to carry out this merger of the penal anian and the aias: the 
Military Planning Law supplants judicial power and concentrates power in 
the hands of the executrve branch. Not only is the third branch. totally 
circumvented, but the only a posterion control institution, the National 
Commission for the.Control of Security Interceptions (CNCIS—Commission 
nationale de contrôle des. interceptions de, sécurité) belongs to the executive 


_ and can only make “recommendations” to the prime minister. 


The data collected includes telephone numbers, IP addresses, and the 
contact lists of callers, as well as data on real-time geolocation. Preliminary 
authorization from a specified judge or the CNCIS i is necessary only i in the 
last case. i 

Thus, Article 20 gives -to the E A the right of real-time 
_ collection of information on the users of communication networks without 
‘ recourse to a judge and without prior authorization from the administrative 
control body. Individually appointed agents from the ministries of Defense, 
Interior, the Economy, and the Budget (as well as “special representatives”) 
can now directly access the data. The law also includes the right to monitor all 
‘ information and documents stored by the Internet host and not only technical - 
data. Moreover, agencies are going to be able to demand data for a very wide 
range of reasons, particularly those provided for in Article 241-2 of the 
Internal Security Code, i.e., national security, prevention, of terrorism, crime, 
and organized crime. "E 


Seizure of Real-Time Data er 


i A Article 20, which will enter ato foredi January 2015, allows the ar 


time capture of data on the basis of a simple administrative request (a 
“request to the network”) for information and documents handled by the latter ` ` 
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and not just ibe thes anecon data oi users The diréct collection of 4 
information will be made not. only from Internet access ‘providers and 
telecommunications companies, but also from all Internet hosts and providers: 
_ of online services. No measure limits the volume of data collection. The latter 


_ could require the direct installation of signal or data capture devices at 


telecommunication companies and hosts. The inclusion of the terms “request 


to. the-network” means that the authorities hope to provide a legal framework _ 


`. for a direct interconnection. This law also transforms | temporary measures. into 
permanent ones. A ss, 


. The ‘executive has always maintained -that hea new eae does not inclùde 


mr Oey 


the content of the intercepted messages,- but only the. connection data.. Fhe ` 


French Data Protection Authority (CNIL—Commission nationale 


. informatique et libertés), a control agency, set up- by me executive branch: itelt, 
has refuted this 1 interpretation. 


A Digital Military State. 


. Article 22 stipulates that ISPs, ee hosts, and other operators whose . 


narre is considered of vital importance for the country must set up, at 
their expense, tools for “detecting. events likely to affect the security of their 
information systems.” Since these tools would be. used by certified third 
__ parties or by state agencies themselves, the law in fact authorizes the executive 
: branch to install’ probes that it directly or indirectly controls. 


The law does not define a cyberthreat. and: does not specify the cbiipetent E 


authority to determine what constitutes an attack on “the Nation’s military or 
economic càpability, security, or survivability.” With ‘such broad terminology, 
_ this legislation would‘ make it’ possible, for example, to take action against a 
. demonstration organized through social networks. 


The’ policy of the United States is quite illuminating about the possibilities | 


provided by the use of such concepts. The terms cyber-war and cyber-terrorism are 
central to the discourse of the U.S. government. The launching .of the Iraq war 
already gave rise to an increase in alarmist declarations. Tom Ridge, Secretary of 
Homeland Security, announced that cyberterronsts are as dangerous as terronsts: 

“We will make no distinction between virtual and physical in this-department,” ke 


stated. Article 21 of the Military Planning Law authorizes such a ‘lack of 
distinction. between ` the real and the virtual: The threat exists merely. because: it is 


' named as such. 


‘Posing as. a ‘digital a law in a E date of war, Article 22 


allows the prime minister to cut off a server, reroute data along. specific routes, 
or even force telecommunication firms to participate in counterattacks. : 


Article 23b- of the law stipulates that agents of the national aioe. for. 


' the-security of information systems can obtain from electronic.communications i 
operators the identity, postal address, and electronic address of users or Fi 


holders of vulnerable, threatened, or attacked information e Thus, the 
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law gives the Network and Information Security Agency (ANSSI—Agence 


cz nationale de sécurité des systèmes d'information) access to the files of 
a ee be. The agency will be able:to obtain the coordinates for any Internet 
host, publisher, or Internet site subscriber “for the purpose of preventing 
attacks on automated processing systems.” 


France at War Against Its Citizens? 
As a result of this law, the French are subject to procedures that formerly 


__ ~ were used in surveillance of agents of an enemy power. his. latest legislation, 


¢ however, is only the most recent of a group of measures that began with the 
Internal Security Guidance and Planning Law (LOPSI—Loi d'orientation 
et de programmation de la sécurité intérieure), adopted on August 29, 
2002."* This legislation already allowed remote access by the police to data 
4 Tetained by telecommunication companies and Internet service providers. In 
“\ comparison to the 2001 Law on Everyday Secunity (LSQ—Loi sur la 
sécurité quotidienne), LOPSI makes it possible to evade the requirement of 
making a formal request to a telecommunication company. Formally, such a 
step requires a judicial authority to verify the legality of the request to the 
telecommunication operator. This requirement, which calls for a commission, 
includes an investigation procedure and allows for possible recourse against 
the ordered measure. By abandoning the necessity of refernng the request to a 
judicial authority, the 2002 law was an important step in moving police 
' investigations in the direction of intelligence work. As for LOPSI 2, adopted 
on February 8, 2012, it permits a progressive screening of the Internet and 
légalizes the use of Toi horses in private computers.” 

The latest French law is part of a trend that assimilates a nation’s niema 
security concerns with its external ones. By merging national defense and 
“crime prevention,” it establishes general surveillance measures that apply 
procedures to citizens that were formerly used only for counterespionage. 

~ These procedures, in the past directed only at agents of an enemy power, are 
imposed on the population and the measures validating them are incorporated 
into the law, thereby obtaining the consent of citizens. The role of the law, 
then, is reversed. Instead of delimiting the action of public authonity, it merely 
records the absence of limits on the exercise of executive power. 


Citizen-Enemy of the State: Foundation of a New Legal Order 


In. France, the concept of enemy is not yet, as in the United States, 
explicitly introduced into criminal law. However, it already functions as such 
in practice through legislation like LOPSI | and 2. and the military planning 

on 7 | 
$a In the United States, numerous surveillance measures established by the 
~ Patriot Act were at first provisional, Justified in the name of the existence of a 
state of war, they were passed with the intent of being applied for a limited 
period of time. It was only later, during their renewal, that they were adopted 


j 
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as measures with no temporal limit. i 7 
In France; the measures taken ‘no longer refer to a state of emergency, but 


— 


directly to a permanent state of war—although, unlike the United States, the - 


concept of hostility is not yet formally part of griminal. law: 


In the United States, the inclusion of hostility i into the an legal ae . 


was first implemented through administrative acts justified in the name of a ` 
state of emergency. However, the Military Commissions Act of 2006 
incorporates the concept of war into criminal law permanently. ‘° It transforms 
this concept by allowing the president to-designate U.S. citizens—as well as 
any citizen of a country which the United States is not at war with—as 


“enemy. combatants.”!4 “This purely subjective law gives judicial prerogatives : 


to the executive branch. 
On October 28, 2009, President Obama signed the Military 
‘Commissions Acct of 2009: The new law no longer speaks of “unlawhil - 


+ 


enemy combatant,” but of “unprivileged enemy belligerent.” This expands the ~ 


held of incrimination because it no longer focuses solely on combatants, but ‘on | 


“persons who are engaged i in hostilities against the United’ States. m5 The- 
new definition makes it ‘possible to go directly after not only persons captured. 
in an armed engagement, but individuals who commit acts or voice words of*: 
_ solidarity towards those who oppose the United States armed forces or simply 
the war policies of the U.S. goveinmeni 
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The National Security State 
The End of Separation of Powers 


Michael E. Tigar 


On March !1, 2014, Saiti Dianne Feinstein went to the U.S. Senate 
floor to announce that the CIA had sought to sabotage a Senate Intelligence 
Committee Investigation of torture and unlawful detention. She set out in 

= detail the ways in which the national- security apparatus had frustrated 
A aeanindtl oversight by the legislative branch of government.’ 

Already, government lawyers had convinced courts that there should be no 
judicial review of torture and unlawful. detention. Such review, it was argued, 
was beyond the competence of judges, and the executive branch of government 
needed unfettered discretion to deal with national security threats. 

The net result is that the CIA, the NSA, and all the other executive . 
branch agencies engaged in surveillance, detention, torture, rendition of 
suspects, and even targeted killings by drone strike have claimed immunity 
from accountability by either of the two other branches—legislatrve and 
judicial. What they have done, why they have done it, and why their actions 
are or are not lawful—all of this has retreated behind a wall of secrecy. The 
claim made by government lawyers that there has been and will be legislative: 
oversight turns out to be false. 

In the November 2006 Monthly Review, I wrote an introduction to Jean- 

NClande Paye’s article “A Permanent State of Emergency.” It begins: 


“The law is a mask that the state puts on when it wants to commit some . 
indecency upon the oppressed.” I put these words into the mouth of a 
character in my play “Haymarket: Whose Name the Few Sull Say With 
Tears.” ...In theory, the bourgeois democratic state, as defined in the 
Amena constitution, was to operate under two basic principles. The 
first of these was separation of powers. Legislative and executive’ action 
"would be held: to a standard of legality by the action of unelected and 
therefore presumably sari judges.. The second principle, 
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elaborated more fully in the Bill of Rights, is that certain invasions of — 
individual personal liberty are forbidden, and that the judges will provide 


a remedy against those who commit such invasions.” 


It is time to revisit these issues, and to see more fully the ways in which 
fundamental principles about restraints on state power are being and have 
‘been undermined. In this brief article, I can hope only to identify the questions 
that must be asked.” 


Original (hiderstandine-the First Promise 


The. first promise was that executive power could be ama by ie other 
branches of government. In Federalist No. 68, James Madison spoke of the 
ways in which executive power would be controlled in the new U.S. 
Constitution: “unless these departments be so far connected and blended, as 
to give to each a constitutional control over the others, the degree of A 
separation.. „essential to a free government can never in practice be duly 
maintained. ”* 

Patrick Henry, speaking against ratification of the U.S. Constitution, was 
pessimistic. He warned: 


If your Amencan chief be a man of ambition and abilities, how easy is it 
for him to render himself absolute! The army is in his hands, and if he be 
a man of address, it will be attached to him, and it will be the subject of 

- long meditation with him to seize the first auspicious moment to 
accomplish his design, and, sir, will the American.spirt solely relieve you 
when this happens? I ‘would rather infinitely—and I am sure most of this 
Convention are of the same opimion—have a king, lords, and commons, 

-than a government so replete with such insupportable evils. If we make a 
king we may prescribe the rules by which he shall rule his people, and 
interpose such checks as shall prevent him from infringing them; but the ~< 
president, in the field, at the head of his army, can prescribe the terms on 
which he shall reign master, so far that it will puzzle any American ever to 
get his neck from under the galling yoke. [ can not with patience think of 
this idea. If ever he viclate the laws, one of two things will happen: he will 
come at the head of the army to carry everything before him, or he will give 
bail, or do what Mr. Chief Justice will order him.” 


His words contain not only a warning but also a capsule version of 150 
years of English history. Those who disagreed with Patrick Henry did not 
doubt that the dangers of which he spoke were real. Rather, they believed that 
the Constitution they had drafted contained safeguards sufficient to prevent 
the harm of which he spoke. a 

The principle of separation of powers embodied in the Constitution— 
what is colloquially referred to-as the system of “checks and balances”—was 
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established by a series of revolutionary events in the seventeenth century. In 
1627, King Charles I needed funds to prosecute a war with France, and 
those who resisted financial: impositions were both jailed by royal order, and 


- dented judicial review of their detention. This led: to debates in Parliament 


over the extent of unreviewable royal power, and specifically royal power with 
respect to national security and military matters. It was here that Lord Coke 
made his famous statement on limits to executive power: “God send me never 
to live under the law of conveniency or discretion.... Shall the soldier and the 
justice sit on one bench, the trumpet will not let the crier speak.... Where the 
common law can determine a thing, the martial law cannot.” 

The struggle between Charles I and Parliament led eventually to the 
English Civil War. Charles surrendered in 1645, and was tried and executed 
for treason in 1649. In 1660, the monarchy was restored. Charles II became 
king, succeeded by his brother James I in 1685. James II apparently had not 
heeded the lessons of his father’s beheading, and was forced to abdicate in 
1688. His abdication, and the installation of the Hanoverian monarch © 
William III, has become referred to as “The Glorious Revolution.” Early in 
1689, Parliament fixed the terms on which the monarchy was to survive, 


‘including the principle of separation of power and judicial review. In 1700, 


Parliament provided that judges were to be appointed for life, subject to 
removal only by consent of both houses of Parliament. 

The U.S. Declaration of Independence, and the struggles that led to it, 
were In great measure based on the denial to the colonies of governance 
principles won by the seventeenth-century revolutionary struggles in England. 
Patrick Henry was wondering whether the new constitution would prove 
secure against a revival of claims to unreviewable power that Charles I had 
made. 


Original Understanding—The Second Promise 


The Consttution’s second promise was that government would not use 
secrecy as a weapon against the governed. James Madison wrote: “Knowledge 
will forever govern ignorance. And a people who mean to be their own 
governor must arm themselves with the power that knowledge gives. A 
popular government without popular information or the means for acquiring it 
is but a prologue to a farce or tragedy or perhaps both.”’ Lest we mistake his 
meaning, Madison also called out the “impious doctrine of the Old World 
that people were made for Kings and not Kings for people.”® 

John Adams wrote: “And liberty can not be preserved without a genira 


knowledge. But besides this they have a right, an undisputable, unalienable, 


indefeasıble divine right to the most dreaded and most envied kind of knowledge, 


I mean of the characters and conduct of their rulers.” 
Those who wrote the Constitution provided that authors could enjoy 
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copynght protection of their works. But they did not give government a 
power to use copyright to shield governmental information from public view.’ 
That is, the government could not impose a form of literary or elend 
property on information i in its possession, and by this means limit access to 
such information.”! 

These clues to original ihdestanding of the Constitution permit an- 
inference that governmental secrecy was to be narrowly defined in principle 
and sharply limited in practice. Thus, the second promise. 

In the Presidential election of 1800, Thomas Jefferson re John 
Adams. Adams’s Federalist Party supporters viewed Jefferson and his allies 
as dangerous radicals, in part because of Jefferson’s known sympathy to the 
French Revolution. In. order to maintain Federalist control of the federal 
judiciary, the lame-duck, Federalist-controlled Congress created new federal ). 
judicial posts. On March 3, 1801 (which, at this time, was the day before” 
newly elected Presidents were inaugurated), Adams named William Marbury 
„to a judgeship in the District of Columbia. Jefferson was sworn in the next 
day, and his Secretary of State, James Madison, refused to give Marbury the 
commission of office that Adams had signed. 

Marbury sued Madison by filing an onginal action in the U.S. Supreme 
Court.” The Court issued an order that Madison should show cause why he 
should not be ordered—by a writ of mandamus—to deliver Marbury’s 
- commission. The case attracted much attention, in part because Chief Justice © 
Marshall had been appointed by Adams in January 1801, thus frustrating 
Jefferson’s intention to appoint his ally Spencer Roane to be Chief Justice. ` 

Marshall’s opinion for the Court made three points. First, Marshall held . 
that Marbury was entitled to receive his commission. Once the President had 
signed the commission, it became effective and no later act by the executive | 
branch could undo what Adams had done. a 

Second, Marshall wrote of the right to redress: 


The very essence of civil liberty consists in the night of every individual to - 
claim the protection of the laws, whenever he receives an injury. One of 
the first duties of government is to afford that protection.... The 
government of the United States has beén emphatically termed a 
government of law and not of men. It will certainly cease to deserve this . 
`. high appellation, if the laws furnish no remedy for the violation of a vested 
right.... If this obloquy is to be cast.on the jurisprudence of our country, it 
must arise from the peculiar nature of this case. | 


Marshall noted that there might be cases not eti to judicial review, in at 
passage that has later been read more broadly than Marshall no doubt meant: 


Is the act of delivering or withholding a commission to be considered a 
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_ mere political act, belonging to the executive department alone, for the 

_-performance of which, entire confidence is placed by our constitution in 
the supreme executive.... By the Constitution of the United States, the 
President is invested with certain important political powers, in the 

`- exercise of which he is to use his own discretion, and is accountable only to ~ 
his country in his political character. 


These two statements of judicial duty: and its limits are the first Supreme 
Court treatment of the separation of powers doctrine. Access to judicial review 
of a wrong suffered at the hands of government is a fundamental principle. 
_ There is an exception, for acts that the Constitution itself confides to 
- Presidential power, and for which the President is nonetheless “accountable.” 
This accountability 1 is in the President’s political capacity, that is by the force 
of public opinion, legislative control, and electoral politics. As we shall see, 
the national security state attacks both the idea of Tigica review and that of 
popular limits on Presidential power. 

The third point of Marshall’s opinion is io one for which Marbury v. 
Madison is most-often cited. Marshall held that the federal courts have the | 
power to review acts of Congress and to declare them unconstitutional. 
Because the Constitution gives the Supreme Court an extensive power to 
decide. appeals and a very limited power to hear orginal cases, the Judiciary 
Act provision giving the Court power to hear original petitions for mandamus 
was unconstitutional. If Marbury wanted his commission, he would have to 
bring suit in a lower court. 

- Jefferson was angered by the Court’s decision. Gis the Court held it had 
no power to order the commission delivered, Jefferson thought Marshall 
should not have considered whether Marbury had been wronged. Jefferson 
also rebuked the Court for claiming the power to nullify Acts of Congress. 

Marshall’s remark about unreviewable Presidential power was tested in three 
important judicial decisions during the next decade. In 1807, Jefferson ordered 
the U.S. Attorney for the District of Columbia to arrest Errick Bollman and 
Samuel Swartwout for treason, based on an Army general’s conclusion that the 
two men were plotting with Aaron Burr. Bollman and Swartwout sought habeas 
corpus. [he circuit court for the District of Columbia rejected their petition, over 
‘the dissent of Chief Judge.Cranch: 


The Constitution was made for times of commotion. In the calm of peace 
and prosperity there is seldom great injustice. Dangerous precedents occur 
. in dangerous times. [t then becomes the duty of the judiciary calmly to 
poise the scales of justice, unmoved by the arm of power,.undisturbed by 
the clamor of the multitude.... In cases of emergency it is for the executive 
department of the government to act upon its own responsibility, and to 
‘rely upon the necessity of the case for its justification; but this Court is 
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On appeal, in an cpinion by Marshall, the Supreme Court m 
Cranch’s position and ordered Bollman and Swartwout released." 

The second case was the treason prosecution of Aaron Burr.'® Jefferson had 
orchestrated the case against Burr. At that time, Supreme Court Justices sat “on . 
circuit” as trial judges; Marshall was the judge before whom Burr was tned in 
Virginia. The partisans cf Jefferson and of Burr railed against one another. 
Jefferson and his allies attacked Marshall’s handling of the case. In this political 
turmoil, which left Burr acquitted but nonetheless dishonored, Marshall’s 
observations on issues in the case remain relevant. . 

Marshall discussed the attacks on his own conduct, and the careless use of 
- the “treason” label for political purposes. As Robert Ferguson relates: he had 
not enjoyed finding himself “in a disagreeable situation.” What person .4 
would? “No man is desirous of becoming the object of calumny,” he 
reminded those who had abused him, including the President of the United 
States. “No man, might he let the bitter cup pass from him without self 
reproach, would drain it to the bottom.” ° | 

This observation on his own situation led Marshall to reflect on the 
meaning of treason: “As this is the most atrocious offence which can be 
committed against the political body, so it is the charge which is most capable 
of being employed as the instrument of those malignant and vindictive 
passions which may rage in the bosoms of contending powers struggling for 
power.” Marshall noted that the Framers had “refused to trust the national 
legislature with the definition,” fixing it instead in the body of the 
Constitution.” | 

Marshall’s second memorable ruling was directly relevant to separation of 
powers. Burr sought to compel Jefferson to produce a letter that General :„ 
Wilkinson had written to him in 1806. The prosecution resisted. Marshall 
held that the letter must be produced. He held that the President was subject 
to judicial process.'® “The propriety of introducing any paper into a case, as 
testimony, must depend on the character of the paper, not the character of the 
person who holds it,” he wrote. Indeed, the President might be compelled to 
appear personally, unless he could show that his duties interfered with his. 
attending. l 

A third important separation of powers ruling was Gilchrist v. Collector of 
Charlesion.™® In 1807, Congress—seeking to retaliate against British and 
French interests—authorized an embargo on foreign seaborne commerce. In 
1808, amending legislation authorized the customs collector at any port tole. 
detain any vessel suspected of engaging in foreign commerce. The customs 
collector at Charleston, South Carolina—a federal official—denied a ship 
belonging to Adam Gilchrist clearance to leave the port, suspecting that 
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Gilchrist was not engaged in coastwise domestic shipping but rather foreign 
-ztravel. 

Justice William Johnson, sitting as circuit judge, heard evidence and 
ordered the collector’to let Gilchrist’s ship leave the port. Johnson held that, 
despite the broad statutory language, federal courts had the power to control 
actions of the executive branch. Jefferson, who had appointed Johnson to the 
Supreme Court, was enraged at the decision. He directed Attorney General 
Caesar Rodney to write a public letter attacking Johnson’s ruling. Johnson 
responded to the letter in a second published opinion. Johnson said he was 
reluctant to be drawn into public controversy, but felt compelled to do so: 
“But when a bias is attempted to be given to public opinion by the 
overbearing influence of high office, and the reputation of ability and 
information, the ground is changed; and to be silent could only result from 
“being borne down by weight of reasoning or awed by power.””° 

Johnsbn went on to repeat his insistence on judicial power to control 
executive action. 


The Promises Constrained 


No one could sensibly claim that these principles of transparency and 
accountability were uniformly applied in the decades after they were first 
formulated. These were promises that the new regime made to the people 
generally. As promises, they were hedged: about with limitations and 
conditions at the outset, and then in practice proved to be difficult to enforce. 
These were promises fashioned as instruments of bourgeois state power, 
setting out an idea that the state would stand as neutral guardian of principle, 
when in fact it was prepared to act as an instrument of social control. 

But while the promises could never be wholly realized, keeping them gave 

«state power its percerved legitimacy. That, in general terms, is the way of 
‘parliamentary democracy. Organs of state power remain open to influence; a 
set of declared nghts is more or less guaranteed. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that Chief Justice Marshall himself wrote the 
Supreme Court opinions that denied judicial review to Native Americans and 

- African slaves. After all, the Constitution itself accepted the institution of 
slavery and provided that: “Representatives and direct Taxes shall be 
apportioned among the several States which may be included within this 
Union, according to their respective Numbers, which shall be determined by 
adding to the whole Number of free Persons, including those bound to 
Service for a Term of Years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three fifths of 

all other Persons.”* 

That is, a n was three-fifths of a person for the purpose of alsan 
Congressional seats, though without a vote or any of the political rights 
defined in the Constitution. Native Americans did not exist for purposes of 
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taxes and representation, although the Cires would certainly legislate äs to 
their status. In the early nineteenth century, Native Americans sought to. assert- 
k rights. As I wrote in Law & the Rise of Capitalism: = b pia 


- The Cherokee Nation of Georgia adopted a written constitution: oe 
asserted sovereignty over its land. The Georgia legislature responded by 

- declaring Cherokee laws and customs void and opening Cherokee land to 
settlement.’ The: federal Congress, at the urging of President Andrew 

_. Jackson, passed legislation. seeking to compel Native Americans to give up 
' and move westward. Georgia atithorities arrested, ‘tried, and hanged a 
Cherokee for an offense allegedly committed on Cherokee territory. : 


-The Cherokee Nation ERE relief in the courts. They were, after 
-all, a nation. They sought to'restrain the. enforcement of Georgia laws 
which “go directly to annihilate the Cherokees as a political society, and to <4 
seize, for the'use of Georgia, the lands of the nation- which have been 
assured to them by the United States in solemn treaties repeatedly made 
and still in force.” The Cherokees’ lawyer invoked the Supreme Court’s 
power, saying that the lawsuit was’ between a foreign nation—the 
Cherokec—and - the state of Georgia. Under the United States: 
` Constitution, the Supreme Court could exercise its original jurisdiction 
over such a lawsuit without waiting ‘for eed courts to decide it and then 
hearing the case on appeal. _ l 


Chief Justice Marshall looked to the constitutional grant to Congress 
of the power to regulate commerce with “foreign nations, and among the © 
l several states, and with the Indian tribes.” He found the Cherokee to be 
“a domestic, dependent nation” that was “in. a state of pupilage,” like 
“that of a ward to his guardian.” It was not, he said, for the Court a true 
“foreign nation.” Thus, the Cherokee Nation had: no legal existence. It 
could not even come to a federal court to vindicate its treaty rights. 


The Supreme Court decided Cherokee Nation v. Georgia in 1830, 
over the dissents of Justices Story and Thompson. Two years later, in 
Worcester v. Georgia, Chief Justice Marshall retreated a bit, and held that 

‘Georgia did not have the right to regulate activities on the Cherokee lands. 

‘ ` He did not reach this result by recognizing the position of the Cherokee 
Nation, but by denying the right of a state such as Georgia to interfere in 
matters that are essentially federal. That is, the national government had’ 
the constitutional power to deal with Native Americans and the states had 

- only a limited role to play. 


Marshall spoke for the Supreme Court on the issue of slavery in an’ 125% 
case, The Antelope.” The Constitution had forbidden Congress to regulate 
fae of “persons” until 1808. In a statute that took effect January 1, 
1808, ‘the Congress prohibited importation of slaves: Nonetheless, the slave 


A 
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- trade continued, and in 1820, a U. s. coast guard l boarded and seized a 


aship- : The Anielope, that was carrying 225 African slaves. The Antelope was _ | 


taken into port on suspicion that the slaves were destined to be imported into 
the United States. 
Here was a chance for Marshall, who acknowledged that slavery was 
“contrary to the laws of nature,” to translate this sense of injustice into a 
judicial command. However, he noted that “Christian and civilized” nations 
still engaged in the slave trade and that it could not therefore be said to be. 
unlawful; the slaves were not to.be set free but rather returned to their owners. ` 
Marshall’s failure to find controlling international law is the more surprising 
because the United States had agreed in the 1814 Treaty of Ghent to seek an 
end to the international slave trade. 
4 For Marshall and his colleagues on the Supreme Coui. Native 
' Americans did not exist as holders or bearers of rights, and the status of 
-- slavery was not an issue that the law could address. To complete the story, 
one must note the Court’s 1841 decision in The Amistad. Between 1825 
and 1841, treaties and customary international law had shifted the legal 
landscape. The Amistad was a Spanish ship carrying forty-nine slaves. The 
slaves took command of the ship, which eventually anchored off Long Island. 
The legal proceedings eventually reached the Supreme Court. The Spanish 
and British governments tried to exercise influence on the case: the Bntish 
said that the capture of the slaves in Africa violated a treaty between Bnitain 
and Spain. Spain said the slaves were property and should be returned. The 
Supreme Court argument, led by John Quincy. Adams, stressed that judicial 


review and not executive branch concerns should be the ‘guiding pane of — 


decision. 

On March 9, 1841, Nasties Story delivered the Spica Court s opinion 
holding that the slaves must be freed. : 
Any hope-that was kindled by the Amata decision was ain ded by 

the Dred Scott decision in 1857. The Supreme Court’s decision that Dred 
Scott was not entitled to freedom from slavery despite having been taken into. 
free territory was based upon an assertion that echoed the rationale of 

` Cherokee Nation v. Georgia. African slaves and their descendants could not 
be “citizens” of any state and were therefore not entitled to be heard in federal 
court. They were, the Court said, “beings of an inferior order, and altogether 
unfit to associate with thé white race, either in social or political relations, and 
so far inferior that they had no rights which. the white man was bound to 
_.._ respect.” That is, it was not only the political institution’ of slavery that 
FES forbade judicial review, but a theory that those of African descent’ were 

- inferior beings destined to be ruled without voice as to their condition. 

Chief Justice Taney, who wrote the majority opinion, and President James 


Buchanan, who was given advance -notice of what the- Court would do, 
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_ thought that the Dred Scott decision would end the controversy about slavery. 
Of course, it did nothing of the kind, but rather made a military solution’ 
inevitable. 

Thus, in 1857, for white male citizens, judicial review of governmental action 
was presumptively available. However, judicial review stopped short when a 
litigant challenged a system of social relations. The conquest and subjugation of 
Native Americans was a fundamental tenet of British, French, Spanish, and then 
U.S. occupation of the Easter seaboard and then of Westward expansion. By 
definition Native Americans were not to be considered as bearers of rights that 
could be enforced against the state. And Taney’s statement came at the end of a 
long pseudo-historical analysis that justified the institution of slavery as a part of 
the social fabric. 


The Separation of Powers After 1857 


The Civil War amendments to the Constitution abolished slavery a 
provided for equal protection of the laws. It would be nearly a century before 
the promise of those amendments began to be fulfilled by the Supreme Court. 
For African-Americans, the Court’s ruling in Brown v. Board of Education 
recognized the promise that the 14th Amendment equal protection clause 
‘indisputably made.” 

The Marbury-Gilchrist-Burr Hodel as limited in Cherokee Nation and 
Dred Scotl, posits a right of access to review of governmental action. 
Presumptively, the courts will provide review. In a narrow class of cases, that 
review must be obtained through a political process. Nobody can rationally 
claim that either of these avenues of redress is efficient. Most of the significant 
cases about “rights” have been brought and litigated by labor, civil rights, and 
civil liberties organizations—the cost of what passes for justice is too great for 
most people. Of course, those who wind up in court testing their rights as 
criminal defendants will have counsel provided but the deficiencies of that 
system are well-known. The electoral political process is dominated by money, 
and is in many ways impossibly corrupt. 

The point, however, is that the state has assiduously maintained the fiction 
that both of these avenues of redress are in fact viable. In order for this fiction to 
have any semblance of credibility, the institutions of redress must be seen to have 
some utility. The lawyer for the oppressed points to the promises and principles 
in the legal ideology of the dominant class, and argues for their application in 
ways that may contradict the interests of that class. Significant victories have 
been won for workers, women, people of color, political dissidents, and gay and 
lesbian people—in the judicial, executive, and legislative arenas. The courtroom 
battles for these rights produced significant victories in the 1950s, ‘60s, and 
‘70s, and helped to empower movements for social change. 

In the midst of these battles, there were disturbing signs that Patrick 
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Henry’s forebodings—a President at the head of an army, and therefore 


4gindisposed to heed the commands of a Chief Justice—would be realized. And 


what if a President's refusal to “do what Mr. Chief Justice will order him” 
was a problem compounded by Mr. Chief Justice’s timidity and moral 
obliquity? That is, what if Mr. Chief Justice—in the pattern of Marshall in 
Cherokee Nation or Taney in Dred Scott—were to acquiesce in declaring a 
“no law” zone because of the character of a claim or of the claimant? In such 
a case, the structure of separation of powers might crumble, not by 
conquest—but by surrender. 

By way of example, the Supreme Court upheld the internment of 
Japanese-Americans during the Second World War, yielding to an exercise of 
Presidential power that was later held to have been improper and based upon 
false assumptions.” Some of the Court’s decisions on freedom of expression 
and association during the Cold War period failed to respect freedoms of 
speech and association. Yet, there were bright spots, as when the Supreme 
Court upheld the academic freedom of Monthly Review editor Paul 
Sweezy.” 

The years since September 11, 2001, have witnessed a significant shift in 
the role of the executive and judicial branches. In the militanzed national 
security state, the dismantling of the constitutional separation of powers has 
largely come to pass. We can see how this has happened, as a matter of state 
power and legal ideology. 

Two legal devices have been deployed to shut off accountability for 
governmental wrongdoing. The first of these is a judicially created doctrine of 
non-decision—the “political question doctrine.” The second is the state 
secrets privilege, the invocation of which forestalls all accountability because 
the rationale and details of government conduct are hidden from public view. 
Let us examine these in turn. 


Political Question 

The political question doctrine is a device by which a federal court decides. 
that it cannot hear and decide a matter because it lacks subject matter 
jurisdiction—jurisdiction ratione materiae—to give a decision. The matter is 
said to lie outside the bounds of “cases” and “controversy” over which Article 
3 of the Constitution bestows judicial power. In a 1962 decision, the 
Supreme Court—in an opinion by Justice William Brennan—gave a broad 


F reading to the doctrine: 







Prominent on the surface of any case held to involve a political question is 
nd a textually demonstrable constitutional commitment of the issue to a 
ordinate political department; or a lack of judicially discoverable and 
manageable standards for resolving it; or the impossibility of deciding 
` without an initial policy determination of a kind clearly for non judicial | 
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discretion; or the impossibility of a court’s undertaking independent 
resolution without expressing lack of the respect due coordinate branches 
of government; or an unusual need for unquestioning adherence to a 
political decision already made; or the potentiality of embarrassment from 
multifarious pronouncements by various departments on one question,’ 


In setting out this general view, Justice Brennan referred to cases arising in 
times of domestic and foreign conflict, and to Marshall’s opinion for the Court 
n Cherokee Nation. This passage is remarkable for its generality. Although it 
reflects analysis of the Court’s precedents, it can easily be invoked as a free- 
wheeling, unprincipled, and utterly discretionary refusal to decide. 
Constitutional scholars soon began to point out this danger. During the 
Vietnam War, lawyers and legal scholars—with the concurrence of some 
political figures—attacked the war as a violation of domestic and international 


law. Some who refused to serve in the military invoked these legal principles ` 


in defense of defiance. The government pleaded the political question doctrine 
and courts refused to confront the issue.2 One might say, in defense of these 
decisions, that review of the decisions to commit troops in Vietnam would 
indeed involve the courts in a set of factual and legal inquiries that could 
plausibly be termed outside judicial competence. 

Today, however, the political question doctrine is deployed in situations 
where that defense of its use cannot plausibly be advanced. Take the case of 
Jose Padilla. Padilla was arrested in Chicago on May 8, 2002. He is a U.S. 
citizen, but had been designated an enemy combatant by the Bush 
administration under the national security legislation enacted in the wake of 
September 11, 2001. The government then transferred Padilla to a military 
prison where he was tortured. His mother, Estela Lebron, sued federal officials 
for damages and to forbid Padilla’s future treatment as an enemy combatant. 
The federal court of appeals held that the law did not provide a remedy for the 
wrongs done to Padilla.2? 

The court of appeals began by noting that Congress had authorized the use 
of military force against Al-Qaeda, and that successive administrations have 
said that the United States “continue [s] to fight a war of self-defense against an 
enemy that attacked us.” With this beginning, the court reviewed the precedents 
on political questions and held that it would not recognize Padilla’s legal claim 
for the injury done to him. 


The court’s analysis is constitutional nonsense. “War” and “declaration of 


war” are concepts with a settled meaning in international law. Congress did not 
declare a war. It authorized the use of military force under certain 
circumstances. Ít did so in haste, and to see its action as an open-ended 
authorization to engage in military action wherever in the world the President 
might decide ignores the constitutional limits on Presidential and Congressional 
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power. Even if this view of the matter is utterly wrong, na even if one believes 
that the ongoing U.S. military presence in over a hundred countries is consistent 
‘with constitutional governance, and that classification of “enemy combatants” 1s 
proper, Padilla’s treatment raises an issue on which. courts are not only 
competent but uniquely situated to make a decision. 

Padilla presented a simple claim: Was he the victim of torture? Torture is 
always and in every circumstance. unlawful. It is forbidden by treaty, customary 
international law, and federal statute. The backdrop against which torture 
occurs, and the motives of those who do it and authorize it, are irrelevant. Thus, 
the court’s entire disquisition on the war-making power is irrelevant. The court’s 
syllogism is (a) we are at war with Al-Qaeda, (b) Padilla is a member of AHL- 
Qaeda, (c) therefore he has no enforceable right not to be tortured. This is the 
syllogism of Cherokee Nation and Dred Scott. It identifies a group or class of 

‘people excluded from judicial review. | he court’s analysis goes even further, for 
it places this no-law zone in the midst of an entire. sphere of governmental 
activity that is held to be unexaminable and unreviewable. 

Indeed, the Supreme Court long ago recognized that a violation of 
international law, even by military forces m an arena of conflict, is subject to 
judicial examination. In a 1900 case, The Paquete Habana, the Court held that 
two fishing vessels that the Navy had seized during the Spanish-American war 
were exempt from seizure under international law and should be returned to their 
owners.” The Court reaffirmed that customary international law was part of the: 
Constitution, laws and treaties mentioned in articles 3 and 6 of the constitution. 
‘This customary law, the Court said, would be determined by consulting the 

recognized sources of international law, which include state practice and the 
opinion of jurists. 

Consider then, another case TE a U.S. citizen, Aivar al -Aulaqi. 

He was born in the United States to Yemeni parents, spent most of his 
formative years in Yemen, and returned to the United States to go to college, 
staying in the country for over a decade, until 2002. He then returned to 
Yemen ‘and was active in what has been termed an. “anti-Western jihadist 
movement.” He wrote arid spoke against U.S. policies and actions, and 
supported the use of violence. In 2010, the. CIA had listed al-Aulagi as the 
potential target of a lethal drone strike—that is, the U.S. government had 
decided to use lethal force against a U.S. citizen without a judicial trial. 

Anwar al-Aulagi’s father brought a suit to enjoin the government from 
killing his son. It hardly requires analysis of all the reasons for U.S. military . 
activity to decide this issue. Yet, the federal court held that the case’ presented 

4x political question and was’ not justiciable. That decision. was issued - 
December 7, 2010. On September 30, 2011, a U.S. drone strike killed 
Anwar al-Aulagi. On October 11, 2011, another drone strike killed Aulaqi’s 
sixteen-year-old son Abdulrahman and five other civilians. Attorney General 
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which is as close to admitting that his killing was an error as the government 1S 
_ Likely to get. After the killings, families of the victims sued U.S. government 
officials, and a federal judge dismissed that suit as well.® 

In another case, the family of Chilean General Rene Schneider sued 


= Henry Kissinger and other officials for their complicity in the 1970 


kidnapping and assassination of General Schneider. The kidnappers’ goal, 
shared by the United States, was to destabilize the government of Salvador 
Allende. The court of appeals held that the case was barred by the political 
question doctrine.” In the Schneider case, there had not been any 
Congressional authonzation, or even official Presidential pronouncement, 
authorizing invading the Chilean territory to kill one of its officials. Thus, 
there could not be any constitutional commitment of a decision to the 
executive branch. There was. hardly any factual complexity, as State+ 
= Department cable trafic that had been released under the Freedom of 
Information Act amply revealed Kissinger’s role, and witnesses to events had 
been interviewed. Rather, “political question” was simply a label for another 
no-law zone in the U.S. empire. 

These cases illustrate the national security state pushing to create and 
enlarge no-law zones based on the existence of military action, and/or the 
character of the person who claims that his or her rights have been invaded. 
The first of these justifications reminds us of what Patrick Henry said. The 
second recalls Cherokee Nation and Dred Scott. 

A judicial decision from 1980 presents an interesting parallel. On September 
21, 1976, agents of the Pinochet regime assassinated Orlando Letelier and Ronni 
Moffitt in Washington, D.C., with a car bomb. Letelier had been an official of the 
Salvador Allende government in Chile, and—in exile after the 1973 military 
coup-——was a forceful and effective opponent of the Pinochet junta. My law firm „ 
sued the Chilean junta on behalf of the Letelier and Moffitt families. The junta 
claimed to be immune from suit, and that the killings were a discretionary political 
act. The judge rejected this claim: “Whatever policy options may exist for a foreign 
country, it has no ‘discretion’ to perpetrate conduct designed to result in the 
assassination of an individual or individuals, action that 1s clearly contrary to the. 
precepts of humanity as recognized in both national and international law.”™ 

For U.S. policymakers, therefore, the rule of law is that other countries are not 
free to violate sovereignty and territorial integrity to kill and maim. 

Perhaps open spaces remain within the legal ideology of the national security 
state. The U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit has held 
that there is judicial power to ‘review the conditions of confinement at. 
Guantanamo, though the administration is challenging that ruling. A federal 
district judge has held the NSA surveillance program unlawful; that decision ` 
is disagreed with by another federal court and is also being appealed.“ The 
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revelations about NSA surveillance recall another separation of powers 


~concern that is reflected in the Constitution. I wrote in Thinking About 


Terons 


During the colonial period, tax evasion was a popular pastime. The 
Boston Tea Party was only one dramatic example. In order to enforce 
taxes, the British authorities employed wnts of assistance, which were 
orders obtained from complaisant judges authorizing customs and revenue- 
officers to enter premises where goods were stored and search at large and 
at will. 


Colonial resistance to the writs of assistance was widespread. The 
most famous challenges were those mounted by Massachusetts lawyers led 
by John Adams and James Otis. On the Boston Common in 1761, James 
Otis delivered a famous denunciation of the wnts. Of that speech John 
Adams later wrote “then and there the child Independence was born.” 


In England at about the same time arose two cases involving the 
English radical John Wilkes. Lord Halifax, then Secretary of State, issued 
a paper authorizing royal officers to search Wilkes’ premises and papers 
for evidence of crime, including sedition—which was simply speech 
criticizing the Crown. Wilkes was arrested and thrown into the Tower of 
.London—and expelled from Parliament. He sued and won. Two cases, 
Wilkes v. Wood in 1763, and Entck v. Carrington in 1765, decided that 
the executive branch of government had no authority to issue warrants and 

_that Halifax should pay damages. Every lawyer who participated in 
writing the Constitution and its Bill of Rights was familar with the writs 
of assistance struggle and. with Entick and Wilkes. They wrote the fourth 


` amendment with those cases in mind.*? 


Yet, today the national security state conducts surveillance of billions of 
people, intercepting their emails, telephone calls, and. correspondence, all 
without judicial approval. When Edward Snowden revealed this illegal 
activity, government officials were quick to denounce him as a “traitor,” 
bringing to mind Marshall’s statement: that the careless application of this 
label contradicts the constitutional text. 


Hypocrisy 


The United States has supported, or at least acquiesced in, creation of 
international criminal courts for Yugoslavia, Rwanda, Cambodia, and Sierra 
Leone. These courts have tried hundreds of defeadants—imelucing heads of 


„state and other government officials—for torture, kidnapping, unlawful 


detention and homicide. It could not plausibly be argued, and the United 
States has not argued, that trying these cases presents political questions that 
are beyond the institutional competence of courts; nor that the inevitably 
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political character of these. cases, nor the political motivations of the accused, 
makes the cases inappropriate for judicial resolution. The concept of *# 
“justiciability” around which the’ political question issue is debated in U.S. — 
federal courts, is not some uniquely fragile idea of judging found only in the 
‘U.S. Constitution. This concept was meant by the Framers to carry the full 
weight of judicial responsibility that the seventeenth-century English history 
had shown to be necessary and  appropnate. That 
robust idea of judicial duty was, indeed, the intellectual and ideological . 
foundation of the Nuremburg tribunals, source of much law and learning. 

One must also note in this connection that while the United States 
participated in the discussions leading to the creation of the International ` 
Criminal Court, it has not ratified the resulting treaty. Rather, the United 
States has taken strong steps to make sure that no U.S. national will be tied in ; 
that court. The American Service-Members Protection Act, passed in 2002, 6 
endorses the U.S. refusal to join the Intemational Criminal Court, authorizes 
use of force to free any United States “or allied” person from the control of the 
International Criminal Court, prohibits state and local governments from 
cooperating with the Court, and forbids military aid to any country that are 
parties to the treaty establishing the Court.” This last prohibition has been 
modified to allow continued aid to NATO allies and other significant military . 
partners such as Taiwan. In short, the United States takes the position that — 
judicial review of its actions cannot take place in any tribunal anywhere. 

I am not, by this reference, uncritically endorsing the procedures of the 
international criminal tribunals. They were, as Diane Johnstone has written of 
the Yugoslavia tribunal, “set up by the Great Powers, using the UN Security: 
Council, in order to judge the citizens of smaller, weaker countries which were 
excluded from making the rules or interpreting them.” My point, rather, is 
that the inconsistency of position shown by U.S. action with respect to these 4 
courts underscores the hypocrisy of political question arguments advanced by 
lawyers for the United States in the U.S. Court system. More seriously, these 
arguments represent a claim of imperial power. The United States 
announces, devises, and enforces rules, invoking the rhetoric of human rights 
and humanitarian law. It does not acknowledge a duty to obey rules. ; 


State Secrets 


United States v. Reynolds was a suit brought by the widows of three 
civilian observers aboard an Air Force plane that crashed in 1948.*°. The 
U.S. government resisted the suit, saying that inquiry into the reasons for the 
crash would require disclosure of state secrets. The Supreme Court agreed s4 
that such disclosure might require dismissal of the suit; but cautioned that ' 
“Judicial control over the evidence in a case cannot be abdicated to the caprice 
of executive officers.” 
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Sixty years later, the flight records were unsealed, revealing that the crash 
was caused by a routine maintenance failure and that the government's 
invocation of “secrecy” was baseless and mendacious.”” 

Senator Feinstein’s speech on March 11, 2014, tells a tale of executive 
officer caprice. One is reminded of Justice Frankfurter’s characterization of a 
similar charade, when he observed that a theory of privilege that immunized an 
executive officer from accountability reflected “a fox-hunting theory of justice that 
ought to make Bentham’s skeleton rattle.”*” Feinstein began by noting that the 
Senate was investigating torture and unlawful renditions, a subject on which the 
CIA itself had expressed concern and conducted an internal inquiry. The Senate 
Intelligence Committee, which conducts much of its oversight work in secret, 
began its investigation by seeking-documents. The CLA hedged and demanded 
ya the relevant documents not be delivered to Congressional premises, but to an 

ite secure facility in effect controlled by the CIA. The Senate agreed. The 
CIA delivered 6.2 million pages of badly indexed documents—a “document 
dump,” as Senator Feinstein termed it. Senate staff members were forced to 


look, first, for the haystacks i in this field of material, and then for the needles they 


might contain. . 
Throughout this process’ the CIA interfered with access to the documents, 


removed relevant materials from the review process, and then threatened 


Senate staff members with criminal prosecution for allegedly handling the 


documents in ways that compromised national security. As Senator Feinstein 
pointed out, the criminal referral was made by a lawyer who had himself been 
responsible for the illegal actions the Committee was investigating, and was 
therefore an effort to invoke secrecy for his own protection from accountability. 

The Feinstein revelations are just one example of the way that secrecy is 
invoked by the national security state. Of course, there are reasons why some 
governmental activity is shielded from view. A grand jury meets in secret, in 
some measure to protect the reputations of people, and legitimately to preserve 
law enforcement information. However, the state secrets privilege invoked by 
the national security state sweeps far broader and bespeaks a particular 
rationale. 

Many evidentiary privileges are designed to protect personal autonomy. 
The right to consult a lawyer, a doctor, or a religious advisor in private is an 
essential part of personal liberty. The rights to live, sleep, talk, write, join an 
organization, or have sexual encounters without government intrusion are also 
protected to different extents and in different ways by the Constitution. 

The state secrets privilege is different because it erects a barrier between 
the-state and the governed. It blocks the governed from access to information 
about the decisions that affect their lives. The privilege as invoked by the 
national security state is: qualitatively different from the law enforcement 
privilege that attaches to: grand jury proceedings. That privilege shields 
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information about particular events and persons, and does not draw the 
curtain of secrecy over an entire governmental process. The mode by, which 
grand jurors are selected, and the legal rules that control their activities, 
remain open to examination. The grand jury’s procedures can be challenged 
by someone subject to subpoena, and an indictment that the grand jury 
returns may be dismissed if the grand jury has been used in an improper . 
way. 9 

The pnvilege as viewed by the national security state blocks access to 
entire sets of government decisions, and to the justifications for those 
decisions. That 1s, government claims the nght to hide what it does and the 
reasons for what it does. . 

Consider this case. The New York Times and others asked the 
Department of Justice for documents relating to drone strikes. They were 
seeking material that would reflect government consideration of the legality or 
illegality of targeted killings. That is, they wanted to know the policy reasons, 
if any, for these actions. One evident purpose of their inquiry was to foster 
public discussion of the drone program, that is, accountability of the President 
in his political capacity. The Department of Justice refused to produce 
responsive documents. [he Times and other requesters brought suit in federal 
court. . 

Judge McMahon began by noting that her published opinion would not 
disclose the entire basis of her ruling. That is, the review of secrecy would be 
done, at least in part, in secrecy. She wrote: 


This opinion will deal only with matters that have been disclosed on the 
public record. The Government has submitted material to the Court ex 
parte and for in camera review. It is necessary to discuss certain issues 
relating to this classified material in order to complete the reasoning that 
underlies this opinicn. That discussion is the subject of a separate, 
classified Appendix to this opinion, which is being filed under seal and is 
not available to Plaintiffs’ counsel. In crafting that Appendix, the Court 
has done its best to anticipate the arguments that Plaintiffs would have 
made in response to the Government's classified arguments. $? 


9 


Judge McMahon then summarized her rationale for denying disclosure of 
the documents, even as she wrote at length about the slender justifications for 
targeted killings: i 


The FOIA requests here in issue implicate serious issues aboùt the limits 
on the power of the Executive Branch under the Constitution and laws of 
the United States, and about whether we are indeed a nation of laws, not 
of men. The Administration has engaged in public discussion of the 
legality of targeted killing, even of citizens, but im cryptic and imprecise 
ways, generally without citing to any statute or court decision that justifies 
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its conclusions. More fulsome disclosure of the legal reasoning on which 
' the Administration relies to justify the targeted killing of individuals, 
including United States citizens, far from any recognizable “hot” field of 
battle, would allow for intelligent discussion and assessment of a tactic that 
(like torture before it) remains hotly debated. It might also help the public 
understand the scope of the ill-defined yet vast and seemingly ever-growing 
exercise in which we have been engaged for well over a decade, at great 
cost in lives, treasure, and (at least in the minds of some) personal liberty. 


However, this Court is constrained by law, and under the law, I can 
only conclude that the Government has not violated FOIA by refusing to 
turn over the documents sought in the FOIA requests, and so cannot be 
compelled by this court of law to explain in detail the reasons why its 
actions do not violate the Constitution and laws of the United States. The 
Alice-in- Wonderland nature of this pronouncement is not lost on me; but 
after careful and extensive consideration, I find myself stuck in a 
paradoxical situation in which | cannot solve a problem because of 
contradictory constraints and rules—a veritable Catch-22. I can find no 
way around the thicket of laws and precedents that effectively allow the 
Executive Branch of our Government to proclaim as perfectly lawful 
certain actions that seem on their face incompatble with our Constitution 
and laws, while keeping the reasons for its conclusion a secret. But under 
the law as I understand it to have developed, the Government’s motion for 
summary judgment must be granted, and the cross-motions by the ACLU 
and the Times denied, except in one limited respect. 


These are paragraphs that conjure Patrick Henry’s forebodings and Chief 
Justice Marshall’s reassuring words. The “American chief” has arnved, not at 
the head of his army but in command of missiles that kill persons identified in 


= secret by secret procedures and secret principles. Mr. Chief Justice is 


represented by his surrogate, an Article 3 judge. The judge quotes the 
constitutional idea that the Constitution and laws are supreme, and then holds 
herself to be without power even to ask the President what he is doing and 
why—let alone to see if it is lawful. Only the courage of “leakers” who are 
then calumniated and targeted for prosecution has given us what we know 
about what the national security state is doing. 

On Apni 21, 2014, the United States Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit reversed this decision, and held that the government must release some 


information about the use of drone strikes to kill Anwar Al-Aulaqi and 


others.*" The court of appeals decision remains in conflict with other decisions 


by other courts, so the issue is not yet resolved. Indeed, the rationale of 


decisions compelling disclosure may well create more problems than it solves. 
The court of appeals held that documents containing legal justification for 
drone strikes must be released because government officials had made public 
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statements revealing the alleged legal basis for such strikes. So the message is 
not that government conduct just. be open to inquiry, but rather thas 
government officials must maintain absolute secrecy from the outset in order to 
_avoid disclosure. | 

This is a testing time for federal judges. There are dozens of lawsuits 
raising the issues of transparency, accountability, and legality.” 

Even if the official memoranda sought in the New York Times suit are 
eventually revealed, the larger issue remains. On Sunday, May 11, 2014, 
Senator Rand Paul wrote in the New York Times that the Obama 
administration has refused to release the entire collection of documents 
concerning the alleged legality of drone strikes. Paul and others had requested 
release in order to assess the nomination ‘of Harvard Law professor David 
Barron to the U.S. Court of Appeals for the First Circuit. While at the Justice. 
Department, Barron had advised the administration that the drone killing of 
U.S. citizens was lawful. As Paul noted: “I believe that killing an American 
citizen without a trial is an extraordinary concept and deserves serious debate. | 
can’t imagine appointing someone to the federal bench, one level below the 
Supreme Court, without fully understanding that person’s views concerning the 
extrajudicial killing of american citizens. But President Obama is seeking to do 
just that.”™ ` 


Historical Context 


As the Second World War came to an end, U.S. military, diplomatic, 
and intelligence officials were already planning for the next conflict. General 
Leslie Groves, the military head of the Manhattan Project that built’ the 
atomic bomb, testified that the bomb project “was conducted on [the] basis” 
that “Russia was our enemy.”™ After the war, the United States enforced its 
sphere of influence by building military bases and creating military alliances,” 

It intervened—openly and  covertly—to destabilize and overthrow 
governments it regarded as hostile or dangerous to its policies of control.°” 

- The United States created a set of institutions devoted to violence, 
invasion of sovereign countries, secrecy, and deceit. These institutions receive 
billions of dollars in secret funding. They carry out policy objectives of 
imperial domination. The design and nature of these institutions moves them 
to escape accountability. As Byron wrote: ee Tes 

The thorns which I have reap’d are of the tree 

‘| planted; they have tom me, and I bleed. 

` | should have known what fruit would spring from such a seed. 

(Or, more pithily, i in the Spanish proverb Cria cuervos y te sacarán los 
ojos—“If you raise a crow it will pluck out your eyes. ”) ~ 
Where and how will we find resistance to and accountability for torture, 

detention, and killing? One paradigm may be found in the struggle to end the 
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Vietnam War. In the United States, the anti-war movement focused largely on 
the, domestic consequences of the conflict—the sacrifice of young men’s lives 
and the liberties of all of us. The anti-imperialist rhetoric of this movement was 
more muted, it seemed. But at the same time, international resistance to U.S. 
military power and tactics grew in strength, until the Vietnamese achieved 
victory. By similar token, there is resistance today to the exercise of U.S. power. 

This resistance is not solely, and perhaps not even principally, of a military 
character. Despite the U.S. refusal to make its own courts and interrati nal 
tribunals available to victims, courts of other countries are opening inquines 
into these issues. The theories of accountability and judicial power in these 
cases are controversial, but to the extent that they are being used in the service 
of a progressive agenda they hold some promise. That ts, these efforts derive 
their validity as elements of struggle from the support of movements for 
meaningful change. 

For example, the courts of Argentina have opened to Sam of the U.S.- 
supported Franco regime in Spain, because Spain has closed the doors of its 
courts to such inquiry. At this writing, a magistrate in France is looking into the 
torture of three French citizens at Guantanamo. The path to accountability 
charted in these cases is based on the. U.S. refusal to acknowledge universal 
norms of conduct, and on the general recognition that violation of such norms 
can be addressed by any sovereign with a plausible connection to the harm 
caused by the violation.” | 
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the relevant law, see Wayne R, LaFave, Jerold H. Israel, and Nancy J. King, Principles of Criminal Procedure: 
Investigation, 4th edition (St. Paul, MN : Thomson/West2004), chapter 15. 

New York Times Co. v, Department of Justice, 915 F.Supp.2d 508 (S.D.N.Y. 2013}. 

Seekers of information on government surveillance have also been frustrated. See, e.g, Electronic Frontier 
Foundation v. Department of Justice, 739 F.3d 1 (2014). 
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. Rand Paul, “Show Us the Drone Memos,” Mew York Times, May 11, 2014, http:/inytimes.com, 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, in the Matter of J. Robert Oppenheimer: Transcript of Hearing Before 


Personnel Security Board 173 (1954). This was the hearing at which General Groves, Edward Teller and others 
attacked Oppenheimer’s “loyalty” and revealed much about U.S. Cold War strategy. Indeed, the atomic bombs 
were dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki to prevent the USSR from having any role in the post-war events in 
the Far Fast: see P.M.S, Blackett, 72e Miltary and Political Consequences of Atomic Energy London: Turnstile, 
Press, 1948), and Gar Alperowitz, et. al, 7he Decision to Use the Atomic Bomb and the Architecture of an 
American Myth (New York: Knopt, 1995}. | reached and documented this conclusion in my senior thesis 
“Atomic Science and Social Responsibility” (University of California, Berkeley, History Dept., 1962). 

See elsewhere in this issue David Vine, “We're Profiteers’: How Military Contractors Reap Billions from U.S. 
Military Bases Overseas,” Monthly Review 66, no.3 (July-August 2014): 82-102. 

See William Blum, Aiding Hope (Monroe, ME: Common Courage Press, 2000). 

Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, Canto iv. Stanza 10. 

For the Argentina case, see Jim Yardley, “Facing His Torturer as Spain Confronts Its Past,” Mew York Times, April 6, 
2014. The French case and related matters are discussed at “Universal Jurisdiction: Accountability for US. Torture,” 
http:licerjustice.org. An important caveat: the fact that judicial forums distant from the place of harm may be 
available does not mean that all such forums are legitimate, or that exercises of their power are proper. For example, 
the International Court of Justice (ICJ)in 2002 wisely held that Belgium could not proceed against a government 
official of the Democratic Republic of Congo for alleged human rights abuses in the Congo. See Christian J. Tams and 
James Sloan, eds., 7he Development of international Law by the international Court of Justice (Oxford University 
Press, 2013}, 120 et. seq. The court explicitly denied an exception for war crimes and crimes against humanity to 
existing international law standards of personal immunity. While the ICJ opinion was a sharp reassertion of traditional 
standards of personal immunity, it is also possible to read the opinion as influenced by the idea that Belgium giving 
human rights lessons to the Congo was ludicrously inappropriate. This was brilliantly set out in the Separate Opinion 
of ad hoc Judge Sayeman Bula-Bula (“Opinion individuelle de M. Bula-Bula,” http://icj.cij.org) which persuasively insists 


on the placing of so-called “universal jurisdiction” in the context of history, and the power of the predominant 





st jurisdictions. He concludes that the ICJ opinion, properly understood, “should call for greater modesty from 


the new fundamentalist crusaders on behalf of humanitarianism ‘skilled at presenting problems in a false light in order 


to justify damaging solutions’ including a certain trend of legal militancy. ” 
red 
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Allusions to Marx seem to be emanating from all points of the political 
compass these days in the context of the current political-economic crisis of 
capitalism, reflecting the remarkable resurgence of both Marxism and anti- 
Marxism. What is especially notable in this respect is the extent to which such 
allusions have come to focus on the saying, “from each according to his ability, 
to each according to his needs”——usually identified with Marx’s famous 1875 
Critique of the Gotha Programme. Conservatives frequently quote “from each 
according to his ability” Ggnonng the rest of the saying) and use it as a kind 
of code phrase for “Marxism” to attack all progressive measures. Thus U.S. 
Supreme Court Justice Antonio Scalia’s dissenting opinion in the April 29, 
2014 Supreme Court decision (Environmental Protection Agency, et al. v. 
EME Homer City Generation, L.P., et. al.) quoted “from each, according to 
his ability” three times as a way of attacking federal bureaucratic authority 
over interstate air pollution—crucial to regulating emissions from coal-fired 
plants. Others in conservative circles have recently used the phrase to criticizé 
Thomas Piketty’s influential new book. Capital in the Twenty-First Century, 
which tries to incorporate the reality of inequality into neoclassical economics. 
All of this caused Pau] Krugman to observe ironically in his New York Times 
column on May 11, 2014, that, “Everywhere you look these days, you see 
Marxism on the rise. Well, O.K., maybe you don’t—but conservatives do.” 

Not only the right has been drawing attention to this memorable saying 
associated with Marx; many on the left have been calling it to mind as well. In 
his 2013 book, The Democracy Project, anthropologist. David Graeber 
employs it to advance the anarchist notion that “all societies are communistic 
at base.” He stresses that the famous saying did not originate with Marx’s 
Critique of the Gotha Programme, but was taken from the French socialist 
Louis Blanc’s Organization of Work, published “in 1840” (Graeber, 
Democracy Project, 293—95). The same point is made in the Random House 
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Dictionary of Popular Proverbs and Sayings (1996) and in many other 


places. 

Although it is true that “from each according to his ability, to each 
according to his needs,” appeared in Blanc’s Organization of Work, it cannot 
be found in the 1840 edition of his book, where he referred to what he called 
“the St. Simenian doctrine... from each according to his ability, to each ability 
according to its works.” Rather, it wasn’t until nine years later that Blanc in 
Le Nouveau Monde, no. 6 (December 15, 1849) coined the very different 
phrase “from each according to his ability, to each according to his needs.” 
He then inserted it into the ninth (1850) edition of his Organization of Work. 
(A lot of credit is also due to Etienne Cabet, who had inscribed on the title 
page of his 1840 Fourienst Voyage en Icarie: “to each according to his needs, 
from each according to his strength”—and even more credit, as we shall see, 
goes to Francois-Noél Babeuf, in the late eighteenth century.) Blanc’s slogan 
was a popular one and was to be taken up by socialists generally. In an article 
on Proudhon in 1851 Engels explicitly quoted: “From each according to his 
ability, to each according to his needs,” attributing the saying to Blanc. 
(Louis Blanc, Organisation du travail, 1840 edition, 166; Karl Marx and ` 
Frederick Engels, Collected Works, vol. 11, 555; Frank Manuel, A Requiem 


. for Karl Marx, 1995, 163, 171-72, 248; Paul Meier, William Morris: 


Marxist Dreamer, vol. 1, 186—87.). 

' All of this would seem at first glance to push Marx into the background 
with respect to the single most important statement on the egalitarian principle 
governing communist society, relegating him to the position of being a mere 
popularizer of a French socialist conception. However, here the story takes 
still another twist. In volume 2, chapter 5 of Marx and Engel’s 1845-1846 © 
work The German Ideology, completed three years before Blanc’s use of the 
phrase (but remaining unpublished in Marx and pagel s lifetime), one finds. 


> 
ine following extraordinary passage: 


But ine of the most vital principles of communism, a principle which 
distinguishes it from all reactionary socialism, is its empirical view, based 
on a knowledge of man’s nature, that differences of brain and of 
intellectual ability do not imply any differences whatsoever in the nature of 
the stomach and of physical needs; therefore the false tenet, based upon 
existing circumstances, “to each according to his abilities,” must be 
changed, insofar as it relates to enjoyment in its narrower sense, into the 
tenet, “to each according to his need”; in other words, a different form of 
activity, of labour, does not justify inequality, confers no privileges in the: - 
mie of possession and enjoyment (Marx and eae Collected Works, 
vol. 5, 537). 


Here we see already, more than a Gaa before the Critique of the 
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Gotha Programme, and prior to Blanc’s 1849 article, the development of 


Marx’s distinctive approach to human productivity and needs. Moreover, the . 


emphasis is clearly on needs. Thus the St. Simonian focus on “to each 
according to his abilities” is seen as too narrow and limited, and is countered 
(or rather supplemented) with the notion of “to each according to his needs.” 
The German Ideology and the Critique of the Gotha Programme both take 
their stand contra mundum with the deeper egalitananism of Babeuf and his 
“conspiracy of equals.” According to Babeuf: “Equality must be measured by 
the capacity of the worker, and the need of the consumer, not by the intensity 
of the labour and the quantity of things consumed” (Philippe Buonarroti, 
Conspiration pour l'égalité dite de Babeuf [1828]; quoted in Istvan Mészáros, 
Beyond Capital, 221). This is clearly the broad tradition out of which Marx 
arises, and it is to Babeuf that we must ultimately attribute this deeply 
communistic view. 

In fact, like all great ideas, the conception of “from each according to his 
ability, to each according to his needs” was a social or collective, not merely an 
individual, product. In this respect it 1s significant that it was probably Moses 
Hess, a German socialist/communist thinker with whom Marx and Engels 
were closely associated in the early 1840s—and not Marx and Engels 
themselves-——who drafted chapter 5 in volume 2 of The German Ideology. The 
chapter appears to have been an adaptation of an earlier article by Hess, 
edited (and perhaps refined) by Marx. Hess’s name is noted on the 
manuscript version of the chapter (Marx and Engels, Collected Works, vol. 5, 
606-7). This means that the core conception underlying the best known 
description of communist principles can be said to have originated with 
Babeuf and Cabet, was elaborated by Hess and Marx/Engels (and inserted 
into Marx and Engels’s The German Ideology), put into a slightly more 
succinct form by Blanc, and finally explored in depth decades later by 


- 


a 


Marx—in what was to be his most detailed explanation of the transition to . 


socialism/communism. 

In the end what is significant is that the saying, from each according to one’s 
ability, to each according to one’s need—the gender-neutral way in which it needs 
to be referred to teday——constitutes the hard core of what Istvan Mészáros calls 
“substantive equality,” the revolutionary culmination (at the level of thought) of 
socialist theory. As El Libertador, Simón Bolívar, was to express it: equality is “the 
law of laws.” (István Mészáros, The Challenge and Burden of Historical Time, 
258-64, 302, 461 ) 


William Franklin (“Bill”) Ash, who wrote for Monthly Review in the 1960s_ 


and was the author of the Monthly Review Press book, Marxism and Moral 
Concepts (1964), died at age 96 on Apnl 26, 2014. Ash was an American-born 
l British Spitfire pilot (he had enlisted in the Royal Canadian Air Force early in the 
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war) who was shot down in 1942, and made numerous escapes from Nazi prison 
< camps. He became perhaps the chief mspiration for Steve McQueen’s character 
“the cooler king” in the 1963 Hollywood film, “The Great Escape.” After the 
war Ash studied politics, and became head of the BBC’s Indian operations. He 
was a cofounder of the Communist Party of Britain (Marxist-Leninist) and 
became the chair in the 1970s and ‘80s of the Writers’ Guild of Great Bntain. 
His wartime experiences were depicted in his 2005 book Under the Wire, on 
which he collaborated with Brendan Foley. An excellent obituary of Ash by Foley 
appeared in the Guardian, Apnl 29, 2014 (“Bill Ash obituary”). The best way to 
remember Bill Ash is in the terms that he himself used when wnting an obituary 
for Bill Blake in MR in June 1968. Quoting Mao, Ash said: ““Though death 
befalls all men alike, it may be weightier than Mount Tai or lighter than a feather.’ 
The death of one who spent his life serving other people and spreading a 
‘knowledge of the liberating force of Marxism is ‘weightier than Mount Tai.” 


The secrecy system in this country is broken. No one is punished for using 
secrecy to conceal dangerous policies, lies, or crimes, yet concerned employees 
who wish to inform the American public about what the government is doing 
under their name are treated as spies. Our ‘accountability’ mechanisms are a 
one-sided secret court, which acts as a rubber stamp, and a Congressional 
‘oversight’ committee, which has turned into the NSA’s public relations firm. 
Edward Snowden had no choice but to go to the press with information. ` 
—Dainiel Ellsberg, in “Edward Snowden to Join Daniel Ellsberg and 

Others in Freedom of the Press Foundations Board of Directors,” 

January 14, 2014, pressfreedomfoundation.org 


~i 
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"Instead of an Editorial 


Not: an editorial but some revelations aad reaction on AFSPA and 
Manipur issue as reported in the media. 
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The PIL filed by EEVFAM and HRA on 1528 extrajudicial 
executions in Manipur was heard in the Supreme Court on 8 
August 2014. The bench has ordered all the parties should be 
furnished with the copies of the reports submitted by the Manipur 
governments on 27 inquires conducted by the Government of 
Manipur in connection with the extrajudicial killings. 

Investigations into the 27 cases, either under high court directive 
or set up by the state government, took place between 1980 and 
2008. The cases include Operation Blue Bird launched by the 
Assam Rifles at Oinam village in Senapati district in 1987 in 
which 13 villagers were killed, “Heirangoithong massacre” in 
Imphal West in which 13 spectators of a volleyball match were 
killed when CRPF personnel fired into the crowd after militants 
attacked them in 1984 and that of Thangjam Manorama Devi 
who was killed after alleged rape by Assam Rifles personnel after 
they arrest her from her Imphal East house in 2004.( 


http://www.telegraphindia.com/] 1408094 sp/frontpage/story_ 18700691 jsp#. 
U_qlkaOT6kM) 


It may be noted that after the Supreme: ‘Court appointed 
Commission headed the retied Justice Santosh Hedge found that 
all the six cases of referred to it by the Supreme Court examine 
has found all of them to be not genuine encounters, the petitioners 


_ has submitted another 27 cases where the Judicial Inquires ‘has 


prima facie found the cases to the fake encounters. 
One report by M. Manoj Kumar Singh, District Judge, Imphal . 
East, is about the rape of a 15-year-old schoolgirl committed by 
two Army personnel of the 12th Grenadier.on October 4, 2004. 
The victim committed suicide the same day. | 
The judge noted that “crimes against women, more particularly ` 
relating to sexual harassment, committed by armed forces, are 
now increasing at least in some States like ours.’ 

The report said: “They [armed forces] think themselves placed at 
the elevated status of impunity by the legislation and think 
wrongly they are given licence to do whatever they like.”( 
http://www. thehindu.com/news/national/other-states/judges-reports- 


_ reveal-manipurs-afspa-scars/article6348 | 14.ece>homepage= true) 
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ə Another report by C. Upendra Singh, a retired district judge, 
sa investigated the death of Amina, a young mother shot by CRPE 
personnel while putting her baby to sleep at home. The report 
said she died when a CRPF party, in pursuit of a man, entered 
Naorem village, surrounded Amina’s house and fired 
indiscriminately. Gbid) 
e Similarly, Judge Manoj Kumar Singh investigated the shooting of 
Yumnam Robita Devi, 52, on April 9, 2002 as she waited for a 
` bus at Pangei Bazar. A passing convoy of CRPF personnel was 
ambushed by insurgents. In retaliation, the report said, the 
personnel turned to the civilians and fired indiscriminately. Ms. 
Devi, who ducked on the floor of the market, was spotted and 
shot dead. (ibid) 
The present government has told the Supreme Court that it has 
adopted a zero tolerance approach towards fake encounters and 
assured that anyone guilty of such extra-judicial killings would be 
dealt with sternly. At the same time — 


The Centre said the procedure adopted by Justice Hegde 
commission to inquire into the fake encounters was flawed. "The 
commission has followed a faulty procedure that has prejudiced 
the personnel of security forces," 


"The findings of the commission which doubt the genuineness of 
the operations/encounters in the said cases are absolutely 
incorrect and legally untenable, and there is no cause for 
conducting any further investigation in the four cases in which 
personnel from Assam Rifles were involved as part of the 
= operation -© against - militants,” it said. 
(http://timesofindia-indiatimes.com/india/Z ero-tolerance-for-fake- 
:' encounters-Modi-govt-tells-SC/articleshow/403 12594.cms) 


Although the new reports are being presented as if they were revelations, 
he full sad story of the lawless nightmare in Manipur under cover of the 
Armed Forces (Special Power Act) 1958, has been known in detail for many 
rears. We refer our readers to our editorial of April 2013. Nonetheless every 
1ew story that tells this tale must be welcomed as one more step towards the 
ond of this horrendous state of affairs. 


Nae 
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The Endless Crisis 
- How Monopoly-Finance Capital Produces Stagnation and 
Upheaval: from the U.S.A. to China 


“JOHN BELLAMY FOSTER and ROBERT W. McCHESNEY 
ISBN: 978-81-88401-31-4, pp.xii+ 227, %150 


The days of boom and bubble are over, and the time has come to 
understand the long-term economic reality. Although the Great 
Recession officially ended in June 2009, hopes for a'new phase of rapid 
economi¢ expansion were quickly dashed. Instead, growth has been slow, | 
unemployment has remained high, wages and benefits have seen little 
improvement, poverty has increased, and the trend toward more 
inequality of incomes and wealth has continued: It appears that the Great 
Recession has given way to a period of long-term anemic growth, which 
Foster and McChesney aptly term the Great Stagnation. $ 
This incisive and timely book traces the origins of economic stagnation 
and explains what it means for a clear understanding of our current , 
situation. [he authors point out that increasing monopolization of the 
economy—when a handful of large firms dominate one or several 
industries—leads to.an over-abundance of capital and too few profitable 
investment opportunities, with economic stagnation as the result. Absent 
powerful stimuli to investment, such as historic innovations like ‘the 
automobile or major government spending, modern capitalist economies 
‘have become increasingly dependent on the financial sector to realize 
profits. And while-financialization may have provided a temporary 
respite from stagnation, it is a solution that cannot last indefinitely, as 
instability in financial markets over the last half-decade has made clear. 
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© The neo-liberal policies initiated in 199]are now going to be 
implemented with full steam under the leadership of the government formed 
with slight majority, albeit with but 31% vote. The indications are already 
visible. The Union Cabinet has already approved amendments to labor laws. 
World Bank in 2008 commented “India’s labor regulations — among the most 
restrictive and complex in the world — have constrained the growth of the 
formal manufacturing sector where these laws have their widest application... 
Given the country's momentum of growth, the window of opportunity must 
-not be lost for improving job prospects for the 80 million new entrants who are 
expected to join the work force over the next decade.” And now India's 
National Manufacturing Policy (NMP) adopted by the previous Congress- 
led United Progressive Alliance government in 201] aims at increasing the 
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The Return of Fascist 
Capitalism 


Samir Amin 


It is not by chance that the very title of this contribution links the return of 
fascism on the political scene with the crisis of contemporary capitalism. 
Fascism is not synonymous with an authoritarian police regime that rejects the 
uncertainties of parliamentary electoral democracy. Fascism is a particular 
political response to the challenges with which the management of capitalist 
society may be confronted in specific circumstances. 


Unity and Diversity of Fascism 


Political movements that can rightly be called fascist were in the forefront 
and exercised power in a number of European countries, particularly during 
the 1930s up to 1945. These included Italy’s Benito Mussolini, Germany's 
Adolf Hitler, Spain’s Francisco Franco, Portugal’s António de Oliveira 
Salazar, France’s Philippe Pétain, Hungary’s Miklós Horthy, Romania’s lon 
Antonescu, and Croatia’s Ante Pavelic. The diversity of societies that were 
the victims of fascism——both major developed capitalist societies and minor 
dominated capitalist societies, some connected with a victorious war, others 
the product of defeat—should prevent us from lumping them all together. I 


« shall thus specify the different effects that this diversity of structures and 


conjunctures produced in these societies. 

Yet; beyond this diversity, all these fascist regimes had two characteristics 
in common: 

(1) In the circumstances, they were all willing to manage the government 
and society in such a way as not to call the fundamental principles of 
capitalism into question, specifically private capitalist property, including that 
of modern monopoly capitalism. That is why I call these different forms of 
fascism particular ways of managing capitalism and not political forms that 
challenge the latter’s legitimacy, even if “capitalism” or “plutocracies” were 
-subject to long diatribes in the rhetoric of fascist speeches. The lie that hides 
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the true nature of these speeches appears as soon as one examines the 
“alternative” proposed by these various forms of fascism, which are always 
silent concerning the main point—private capitalist property. It remains the 
case that the fascist choice is not the only response to the challenges 
confronting the political management of a capitalist society. It is only in 
certain conjunctures of violent and deep crisis that the fascist solution appears 
to be the best one for dominant capital, or sometimes even the only possible 
one. The analysis must, then, focus on these crises. 

(2) The fascist choice for managing a capitalist society in crisis is always 
based—-by definition even—on the categorical rejection of “democracy.” 
Fascism always replaces the general principles on which the theories and 
practices of modern democracies are based—recognition of a diversity of 
opinions, recourse to electoral procedures to determine a majority, guarantee \ 
of the rights of the minority, etc.—with the opposed values of submission to 
the requirements of collective discipline and the authority of the supreme 
leader and his main agents. This reversal of values is then always 
accompanied by a return of backward-looking ideas, which are able to provide 
an apparent legitimacy to the procedures of submission that are implemented. 
The proclamation of the supposed necessity of returning to the (“medieval”) 
past, of submitting to the state religion or to some supposed characteristic of 
the “race” or the (ethnic) “nation” make up the panoply of ideological 
discourses deployed by the fascist powers. 

The diverse forms of fascism found in modern European history share 
these two characteristics and fall into one of the following four categories: 


(1) The fascism of the major “developed” capitalist powers that 
aspired to become dominant hegemonic powers in the world, 
or at least in the regional, capitalist system. 


Nazism is the model of this type of fascism. Germany became a major 
industrial power beginning in the 1870s and a competitor of the hegemonic 
powers of the era (Great Britain and, secondarily, France) and of the country 
that aspired to become hegemonic (the United States). After the 1918 
defeat, it had to deal with the consequences of its failure to achieve its 
hegemonic aspirations. Hitler clearly formulated his plan: to establish over 
Europe, including Russia and maybe beyond, the hegemonic domination of 
“Germany,” i.e., the capitalism of the monopolies that had supported the rise 
of Nazism. He was disposed to accept a compromise with his major 
opponents: Europe and Russia would be given to him, China to Japan, the 
rest of Asia and Africa to Great Britain, and the Americas to the United * 
States. His error was in thinking that such a compromise was possible: Great 
Britain and the United States did not accept it, while Japan, in contrast, 
supported it. 
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i Japanese fascism belongs to the same category. Since 1895, modem 
- capitalist Japan aspired to impose its domination over all of East Asia. Here 
the slide was made “softly” from the “impenal” form of managing a rising 


national capitalism—based on apparently “liberal” institutions (an elected - 


Diet), but in fact completely controlled by the Emperor and the aristocracy 


swine me 


transformed by modernizaton—to a brutal form, managed directly by the’ 


‘military High Command. Nazi Germany made an alliance with 
impenial/fascist Japan, while Great Britain and the United States (after Pearl 
Harbor, in 1941) clashed with Tokyo, as did the resistance in China—the 
deficiencies of the Kuomintang being compensated for by the support of the 
Maoist Communists. 


(2) The fascism of second rank capitalist powers. 

Italy’s Mussolini (the inventor of fascism, including its name) is the prime 
example. Mussolinism was the response of the Italian nght (the old 
aristocracy, new bourgeoisie, middle classes) to the crisis of the 1920s and the 
growing communist threat. But neither Italian capitalism nor its political 
instrument, Mussolini’s fascism, had the ambition to dominate Europe, let 
alone the world. Despite all the boasts of the Duce about reconstructing the 
Roman Empire (!), Mussolini understood that the stability of his system 
rested on his alliance——as a subaltern—either with Great Bntain (master of 
the Mediterranean) or Nazi Germany. Hesitation between the two possible 
alliances continued nght up to the eve of the Second World War. 

The fascism of Salazar and Franco belong to this same type. They: were 
both dictators installed by the nght and the Catholic Church in response to 
the dangers of republican liberals or socialist republicans. The two were 
never, for this reason, ostracized for their anti-democratic violence (under the 
pretext of anti-communism) by the major impenalist powers. Washington 
rehabilitated them after 1945 (Salazar was a founding member of NATO 
and Spain consented to U.S. military bases), followed by the European 
Community—guarantor by nature of the reactionary capitalist order. After the 
Carnation Revolution (1974) and the death of Franco (1980), these two 


systems joined the camp of the new low-intensity “democracies” of our era. 


(3) The fascism of defeated powers. 

These include France’s Vichy government, as well as Belgium’s Léon 
Degrelle and the “Flemish” pseudo-government supported by the Nazis. In 
France, the’ upper class chose “Hitler rather than the Popular Front” (see 
Annie Lacroix-Riz’s books on this subject). This type of fascism, connected 
with defeat and submission to “German Europe,” was forced to retreat into 
the background following the defeat of the Nazis. In France, it gave way to 
the Resistance Councils that, for a time, united Communists with other 
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Resistance fighters (Charles de Gaulle in particular). Its further evolution had 


to wait (with the initiation of European construction and France’s joining the 
- Marshall Plan and NATO, i.e., the willing submission to U.S. hegemony) 
for the conservative right and anti-communist, social-democratic right to break 
permanently with the radical left that came out of the ant-fascist and 
potentially aniti-capitalist Resistance. 


(4) Fascism in the dependent societies of Eastern Europe. 


` We move down several degrees more when we come to examine the 
` capitalist societies of Eastern Europe (Poland, the Baltic states, Romania, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, Greece, and western Ukraine during the Polish era). 
We should here speak of backward and, consequently, dependent capitalism. 
In the interwar period, the reactionary ruling classes of these countries 
supported Nazi Germany. It is, nevertheless, necessary to examine on a case- 
by-case basis their political articulation with Hutler’s project. 

In Poland, the old hostility to Russian domination (Tsarist Russia), 
which became hostility to the communist Soviet Union, encouraged by the 
popularity of the Catholic Papacy, would normally have made this country 
into Germany’s vassal, on the Vichy model. But Hitler did not understand it 
that way: the Poles, like the Russians, Ukrainians, and Serbs, were people 
destined for extermination, along with Jews, zhe Roma, and several others. 
There was, then, no place for a Polish fascism allied with Berlin. 

Horthy’s Hungary and Antonescu’s Romania were, in contrast, treated as 
subaltern allies of Nazi Germany. Fascism in these two countries was itself the 
result of social crises specific to each of them: fear of “communism” after the 
Béla Kun period in Hungary and the national chauvinist mobilization against 
Hungarians and Ruthenians in Romania. 

In Yugoslavia, Hitler's Germany (followed by Mussolini’s Italy) 
_supported an “independent” Croatia, entrusted to the management of the 
anti-Serb Ustashi with the decisive support of the Catholic Church, while the 
Serbs were marked for extermination. >: 

The Russian Revolution had obviously chenged the sia on with regard 
to' the prospects of working-class struggles and the response of the reachonary 
propertied classes, not only in the territory of the pre—1939 Soviet Union, but 
also in the lost territories—the Baltic states and Poland. Foll the Treaty 
of Riga in 1921, Poland annexed the western parts T olhynia) 
and Ukraine (southern Galicia, which was previously an” Austrian 
Crownland; and northern Galicia, which had been a province of the Tsarist 
Empire). 

In this whole region, two camps took form from 1917° Ga even from 
' 1905 with the first Russian Revolution): prc-socialist (which became pro- 
Bolshevik),. popular in large parts of the peasar.try (which aspired. to a radical 
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agrarian reform for their benefit) and-.in intellectual circles. (Jews in 
particular); and ant-socialist (and consequently complaisant with regard to 
anti-democratic governments under fascist influence) in all the landowning 
classes. The reintegration of the Baltic states, Belarus, and western Ukraine 
into the Soviet Union in 1939 emphasized this contrast. 

The political map of the conflicts between “pro-fascists” and “ant- 
fascists” in this part of Eastern Europe was blurred, on the one hand, by the 
conflict between Polish chauvinism (which persisted m its project of 
“Polonizing’ the annexed Belarussian and Ukrainian regions by settler 
colonies) and the victimized peoples; and, on the other hand, by the conflict 
between the Ukrainian “nationalists,” who were both anti-Polish and anti- 
Russian (because of ant-communism) and Hitler’s project, which envisaged 


Ti 


no Ukrainian state as a subaltern ally, since its people were simply marked for 


-exterminaton. 


I here refer the reader to Olha Gadok: authoritative work Les 
Ukrainiens face à leur passé.! Ostmitchouk’s rigorous analysis of the 
contemporary history of this region (Austrian Galicia, Polish Ukraine, Little 
Russia, which became Soviet Ukraine) will provide the reader with an 
understanding of the issues at stake in the still ongoing conflicts as well as the 
place occupied by local fascism. 


The Western Right’s Complaisant View of Past and Present Fascism 


The right in European parliaments between the two world wars was 
always complaisant about fascism and even about the more repugnant 
Nazısm. Churchill himself, regardless of his extreme “Britishness,” never hid 
his sympathy for Mussolini. U.S.’ presidents, and the establishment 
Democratic and Republican parties, only discovered belatedly the danger 
presented by Hitler's Germany and, above all, imperial/fascist Japan. With all 
the cynicism characteristic of the U.S, establishment, Truman openly avowed 
what others thought quietly: allow the war to wear out its protagonists— 
Germany, Soviet Russia, and the defeated Europeans—and intervene as late 
as possible to reap the benefits. That is not at all the expression of a 
principled anti-fascist position. No hesitation was. shown in the rehabilitation 
of Salazar and Franco in 1945. Furthermore, connivance with European 
fascism was a constant in the policy of the Catholic Church. It would not 
strain credibility to describe Pius XII as a collaborator with Mussolini and 
Hitler. 

Hitler’s anti-Semitism itself aroused opprobrium only much tee when it 
reached the ultimate stage of its murderous insanity. The emphasis on hate for 
“Judeo-Bolshevism” stirred up by Hitler’s speeches was common to many 
politicians. It was only after the defeat of Nazism that it was necessary to 
condemn anti-Semitism in principle. The task was made easier because the 
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self-proclaimed heirs to the title of “victims of the Shoah” had become the 
Zionists of Israel, allies of Western impenalism against the Palestinians and 
the Arab people—who, however, had never been involved in the horrors of 
European anti-Semitism! 

Obviously, the collapse of the Nazis and Mussolini’ s Italy obliged rightist 
political forces in Western Europe (west of the “curtain”) ‘to distinguish 
themselves from those who—within their own groups—had been accomplices 
and allies of fascism. Yet, fascist movements were only forced to retreat into 
the background and hide behind the scenes, without really disappearing. 

In West Germany, in the name of “reconciliation,” the local government 
and its patrons (the United States, and secondanly Great Britain and 
France) left in place nearly all those who had committed war crimes and 
crimes against humanity. In France, legal proceedings were initiated against 
the Resistance for “abusive executions for col‘aboration” when the Vichyists 
reappeared on the political scene with Antoine Pinay. In Italy, fascism 
became silent, but was still present in the ranks of Chnstian Democracy and 
the Catholic Church. In Spain, the “reconciliation” compromise imposed in 
1980 by the European Community (which later became the European 
Union) purely and simply prohibited any reminder of Francoist crimes. 

The support of the socialist and social-democratic parties of Western and 
Central Europe for the ant-communist campaigns undertaken by the 
conservative right shares responsibility for the later return of fascism. These 
parties of the “moderate” left had, however, been authentically and resolutely 
anti-fascist. Yet all of that was forgotten. With the conversion of these parties 
to social liberalism, their unconditional support for European constructon— 
systematically devised as a guarantee for the reactionary capitalist order—and 
their no less unconditional submission to U.S. hegemony (through NATO, 
among other means), a reactionary bloc eambiniae the classic nght and the 
social liberals has been consolidated; one that could, if necessary, 
accommodate the new extreme right. 

Subsequently, the rehabilitation of East European fascism was quickly 
undertaken beginning in 1990. All of the fascist movements of the countries 
concerned had been faithful allies or collaborators to varying degrees with 
Hitlerism. With the approaching defeat, a large number of their active leaders 
had been redeployed to the West and could, consequently, “surrender” to the. 
U.S. armed forces. None of them were returned to Soviet, Yugoslav, or othér , 
governments in the new people’s ‘democracies to be tried for their crimes? Gi 
violation of Allied agreements). They all found refuge in the United States. 
and Canada. And they were all pampered by the authorities for their fierce 
anti-communism! 

In Les Ukrainiens' face à leur passé, Ostritchouk provides sent 
necessary to establish irrefutably the collusion between the objectives of U.S. 
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policy (and behind it of Europe) and those of the local fascists. of Eastern 


. Europe (specifically, Ukraine). For example, “Professor” Dmytro Dontsov, 


re 


up to his death Gn 1975), published all his works in Canada, which are not 
only violently anti-communist (the term “Judeo-Bolshevism” is customary with 
him), but also even fundamentally anti-democratic. The governments of the 
so-called democratic states of the West supported, and even financed and 
organized, the “Orange Revolution” G.e., the fascist counter-revolution) in 
Ukraine. And all that is continuing. Earlier, in Yugoslavia, Canada had also 
paved the way for the Croatian Ustashis. 

The clever way in which the “moderate” media (which cannot openly . 
acknowledge that they support avowed fascists) hide their support for these 
fascists is simple: they substitute the term “nationalist” for fascist. Professor 
Dontsov is no longer a fascist, he is a Ukrainian “nationalist,” just like 
Manne Le Pen is no longer a fascist, but a nationalist (as Le Monde, for 
example, has written)! 

Are these authentic fascists really “nationalists,” simply because they say 
so? That is doubtful. Nationalists today deserve this label only if they call into 
question the power of the actually dominant forces in the contemporary world, 
i.e., that of the monopolies of the United States and Europe. These so-called 
“nationalists” are frends of Washington, Brussels, and NATO. Their 
“nationalism” amounts to chauvinistic hatred of largely innocent neighboring 
people who were never responsible for their misfortunes: for Ukrainians, it is 
Russians (and not the Tsar); for Croatians, it is the Serbs; for the new 
extreme right 1 in France, Austria;-Switzerland, Greece, and elsewhere, it is 


“immigrants.” 


The danger represented by the collusion between major political forces in 
the United States (Republicans and Democrats) and Europe (the 
parliamentary right and the social liberals), on one side, and the fascists of the 
East, on the other, should not be underestimated. Hillary Clinton has set 
herself up as leading spokeswoman of this collusion and pushes war hysteria 
to the limit. Even more than George W. Bush, if that is possible, she calls for 
preventive war with a vengeance (and not only for repetition of the Cold War) 
against Russia—with even more open intervention in Ukraine, Georgia, and 
Moldova, among other places—against China, and against people in revolt in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Unfortunately, this headlong flight of the 
United States in response to its decline could find sufficient support to allow 
Hillary Clinton to become “the first woman president of the United States!” 
Let’s not forget what hides behind this false feminist. 

Undoubtedly, the fascist danger might still appear today to be no threat to 
the “democratic” order in the United States and Europe west of the old 
“Curtain.” The collusion between the classic parliamentary nght and the 
social liberals makes. it unnecessary for dominant capital to resort to the 
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services of an extreme right that follows in the wake of the historical fascist 
movements. But then what should we conclude about the electoral successes of R 
the extreme right over the last decade? Europeans are clearly also victims of 
the spread of generalized monopoly capitalism.? We can see why, then, when 
confronted with collusion between the right and the so-called socialist left, they 
take refuge in electoral abstention or in voting for the extreme right. The 
responsibility of the potentially radical left is, in this context, huge: if this left 
had the audacity to propose real advances beyond current capitalism, it would 
gain the credibility that it lacks. An audacious radical left is necessary to 
k. provide the coherence that the current piecemeal protest movements and 
defensive struggles still lack. The “movement” could, then, reverse the social 
balance of power in favor of the working classes and make progressive 
advances possible. The successes won by the popular movements in South 
America are proof of that. d 

In the current state of things, the electoral successes of the extreme right 
stem from contemporary capitalism itself. These successes allow the media to 
throw together, with the same opprobrium, the “populists of the extreme right 
and those of the extreme left,” obscuring the fact that the former are pro- 
capitalist (as the term extreme right demonstrates) and thus possible allies for 
capital, while the latter are the only potentially dangerous opponents of 
capital’s system of power. 

We observe, mutatis mutandis, a similar conjuncture in the United States, 
although its extreme nght is never called fascist. The McCarthyism of 
yesterday, just like the Tea Party fanatics and warmongers (e.g., Hillary 
Clinton) of today, openly defend “liberties”—understood as exclusively 
belonging to the owners and managers of monopoly capital—against “the 
government,” suspected of acceding to the demands of the system’s victims. 

One last observation about fascist movements: they seem unable to know 
when and how to stop making their demands. The cult of the leader and blind 
obedience, the acritical and supreme valorization of pseudo-ethnic or pseudo- 
religious mythological constructions that convey fanaticism, and the 
recruitment of militias for violent actions make fascism into a force that is 
difficult to control. Mistakes, even beyond irrational deviations from the 
viewpoint of the social interests served by the fascists, are inevitable. Hitler 
was a truly mentally ill person, yet he could force the big capitalists who had 

_ put him in power to follow him to the end of his madness and even gained the 
support of a very large portion of the population. Although that is only an 
extreme case, and Mussolini, Franco, Salazar, and Pétain were not mentally 
ill, a large number of their associates and henchmen did not hesitate to j 
perpetrate criminal acts. 
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Fascism in the Contemporary South 


_ The integration of Latin America into globalized capitalism in the 
nineteenth century was based on the exploitation of peasants reduced to the 
status of “peons” and their subjection ‘to the savage practices of large 
landowners. The system of Porfiro Diaz in Mexico is a good example. The 
furtherance of this integration in the twentieth century produced the 
“modernization of poverty.” The rapid rural exodus, more pronounced and 
earlier in Latin America than in Asia and Africa, led to new forms of poverty 
in the contemporary urban favelas, which came to replace older forms of rural 
poverty. Concurrently, forms of political control of the masses were 
“modernized” by establishing dictatorships, abolishing electoral democracy, 
prohibiting parties and trade unions, and conferring on “modern” secret 
services all rights to arrest and torture through their intelligence techniques. 
Clearly, these forms of political management are visibly similar to those of 
fascism found in the countries of dependent capitalism in Eastern Europe. 
The dictatorships of twentieth-century Latin America served the local 
reactionary bloc (large landowners, comprador bourgeoisies, and sometimes 
middle classes that benefited from this type of lumpen development), but 
above all, they served dominant foreign capital, specifically that of the United 
States, which, for this reason, supported these dictatorships up to their 
reversal by the recent explosion of popular movements. The power of these 
movements and the social and democratic advances that they have imposed 
exclude—at least in the short term—the return of para-fascist dictatorships. 
But the future is uncertain: the conflict between the movement of the working 
classes and local and world capitalism has only begun. As with all types of 
fascism, the dictatorships of Latin America did not avoid mistakes, some of 
which were fatal to them. I am thinking, for example, of Jorge Rafael Videla, 
who went to war over the Malvinas Islands to capitalize on Argentine national 
sentiment for his benefit. 

Beginning in the 1980s, the lumpen development characteristic of the 
spread of generalized monopoly capitalism took over from the national 
populist systems of the Bandung era (1955—1980) in Asia and Africa.’ This 
lumpen development also produced forms akin both to the modernization of 
poverty and modernization of repressive violence. The excesses of the post- 
Nasserist and post-Baathist systems in the Arab world provide good 
examples of this. We should not lump together the national populist regimes 


of the Bandung era and those of their successors, which jumped on the 
V bandwagon of globalized neoliberalism, because they were both “non- 





democratic.” The Bandung regimes, despite their autocratic political 
practices, benefitted from some popular legitimacy both because of their actual 
achievements, which benefited the majority of workers, and their anti- 
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imperialis€ positions. The dictatorships that followed lost this legitimacy as 
soon as they accepted subjection to the globalized neoliberal model and 
accompanying lumpen development. Popular and national authority, although 
not democratic, gave way to police violence as such, in service of the 
neoliberal, anti-popular, and anti-national project. 

The recent popular uprisings, beginning in 2011, have called into 
question the dictatorships. But the dictatorships have only been called into 
question. An alternative will only find the means to achieve stability if it 
succeeds in combining the three objectives around which the revolts have been 
mobilized: continuation of the democratzetion of society and politics, 
progressive social advances, and the affirmation of national sovereignty. 

We are still far from that. That is why there are multiple alternatives 
possible in the visible short term. Can there be a possible retum to the 
national popular model of the Bandung era, maybe with a hint of democracy? 
Or a more pronounced crystallization of a democratic, popular, and national 
front? Or a plunge into a backward-looking illusion that, in this context, takes 
on the form of an “Islamization” of politics and society? 

In the conflict over—in much confusion—these three possible responses to 
the challenge, the Western powers (the United States and its subaltern 
European allies) have made their choice: they have given preferential support 
to the Muslim Brotherhood and/or other “Salafist” organizations of political 
Islam. The reason for that is simple and obvious: these reactionary political 
forces accept exercising their power within globalized neoliberalism (and thus 
abandoning any prospect for social justice and national independence). That 
is the sole objective pursued by the imperialist powers. 

Consequently, political Islam’s program belongs to the type of fascism 
found in dependent societies. In fact, it shares with all forms of fascism two. 
fundamental characteristics: (1) the absence of a challenge to the essential 
aspects of the capitalist order (and in this context this amounts to not 
challenging the model of lumpen development connected to the spread of 
globalized neoliberal capitalism); and (2) the choice of anti-democratic, 
police-state forms of political management (such as the prohibition of parties 
and organizations, and forced Islamization of morals). 

The anti-democratic option of the imperialis- powers (which gives the lie 
to the pro-democratic rhetoric found in the flood of propaganda to which we 
are subjected), then, accepts the possible “excesses” of the Islamic regimes in 
question. Like other types of fascism and for the same reasons, these excesses 
are inscribed in the “genes” of their modes of thought: unquestioned 
‘submission to leaders, fanatic valonzation of adherence to the state religion, 
and the formation of shock forces used to impose submission. In fact, and this 
can be seen already, the “Islamist” program makes progress only in the 
context of a civil war (between, among others, Sunnis and Shias) and results 
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in nothing other than permanent chaos. This type of Islamist power is, then, 
the guarantee that the societies in question will remain absolutely incapable of 
asserting themselves on the world scene. It is clear that a declining United 
States has given up on getting something better——a stable and submissive 
local government—in favor of this “second best.” 

Similar developments and choices are found outside of the Arab-Muslim 
world, such as Hindu India, for example. The Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), 
which just won the elections in India, 1s a reactionary Hindu religious party 
that accepts the inclusion of its government into globalized neoliberalism. It is 
the guarantor that India, under its government, will retreat from its project to 
be an emerging power. Describing it as fascist, then, is not really straining 

| credibility too much. 

| In conclusion, fascism has returned to the West, East, and South; and this 
return is naturally connected with the spread of the systemic crisis of 
generalized, financialized, and globalized monopoly capitalism. Actual or 
even potential recourse to the services of the fascist movement by the dominant 
centers of this hard-pressed system calls for the greatest vigilance on our part. 
This crisis is destined to grow worse and, consequently, the threat of resorting 
to fascist solutions will become a real danger. Hillary Clinton’s support for 
Washington’s warmongering does not bode well for the immediate future. 


Notes 
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3. For the spread of generalized monopoly capitalism, see ibid. 
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Capitalism is based on production for profit, not need. It’s also based 
on a requirement of constant growth for profit. That’s self-destructive— 
quite apart from things like the steady process of monopolization, forming 
“more and more oligopolies, as well as overproduction and the decline of 
the rate of profit. These are long-term tendencies that can be delayed, but 
they're inherent to capitalism. 


—Noam Chomsky, Power Systems, 170-71, 
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The Criminality of Wall Street 


William K. Tabb 


. The current stage of capitalism is charactenzed by thé increased power of 
finance capital. How to understand the economics of this shift and its political 
implications is riow central for both the left and the larger society. There can 
be little doubt that a signature development of our time is the growth of 
finance and monopoly power.’ 

In 1980 the nominal value of global financial assets almost equaled 
global GDP. In 2005 they were more than three times global GDP.” The 
nominal value of foreign exchange trading increased from eleven times the 
value of global trade in 1980 to seventy-three times in 2009.7 Of course it is 
not certain what this increase means, since such nominal values can fluctuate 
widely, as we saw in the Great Financial Crisis. They cannot be compared 
directly and without all sorts of qualifications to the value added in the real 
economy. But they do give an impressionistic sense of the enormous 
magnitude by which finance grew and came to dominate the economy. 
Between 1980 and 2007, derivative contracts of all kinds expanded from 
$1 trillion globally to $600 trillion.* Hedge funds and private equity groups, 
special investment vehicles, and mega-bank holding companies changed the 
face of Western capitalism. They also brought on the collapse from which 
we still suffer. Ordinary people may not be acquainted with the numbers 
(and even those best informed are not sure of their significance), but people 
_ generally understand in different and often deep ways what has been 
happening: namely, an ongoing process of financialization that has come to 
dwarf production. 

‘What is particularly important is that. despite the huge bubble created by 
- this metastasizing growth of finance, the economy did not expand as rapidly 
as it had in the postwar years, before the goods producing industries lost 
ground in terms of employment to other sectors of the economy, and when 
government spending was used actively to promote growth. While the nature 
of much of the growth that occurred then is certainly open to criticism from all 
sorts of standpoints, at the tme there was widespread understanding in policy 
circles that government spending was necessary to absorb the surplus which 
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capitalism generated. : 

It nonetheless became harder and harder to generate growth by the 
combination of government spending and financial inflation, and an 
overaccumulation of capital that grew more unhealthy over time culminated 
with the Great Recession in 2007—2008. A temporary stimulus created by 
the profusion of “fictitious capital,” in the form of debt claims that did not 
have a counterpart in the real value of assets, was not sustainable. Nor was the 
“growth” as substantial as might have been expected from such an enormous 
financial explosion. In considering, why this was the case we may start by 
noting a partial acceptance by important mainstream economists of the 
Marxist expectation of secular stagnation which was developed by Paul Baran 
and Paul Sweezy in their 1966 book, Monopoly Capital. 

In a November 8, 2013 speech at the International Monetary Fund 
Larry Summers suggested that the United States might be stuck in what 
he correctly called “secular stagnation,” described by Bloomberg 
Businessweek as “a slump that is not the product of the business cycle but 
a more-or-less permanent condition.” Summers's conclusion was deeply 
pessimistic. “If he is nght, the economy is incapable of producing full 
employment without financial bubbles or massive stimulus, both of which 
tend to end badly.”® The speech got a lot of attention.. Summers after all 
had been a U.S. Treasury Secretary and is noted as one of the smartest, if 
not the most politic, economists around. He has accepted many millions 
from major financial firms he has advised and is widely understood as a 
Wall ‘Street-oriented policy maker. Therefore, important peoplé take his 
analysis seriously. It is also a powerful indictment not simply of financial 
capital, but of capitalism itself that the logic of its development now takes 
the form it does. . 

There have always been financial cnses; as Marx long ago explained, they ` 
are part of capitalism. The question now being raised is whether the 
expansion of the parasitic financial control currently being experienced is 
historically unprecedented. It is prompted by the inability of the system to 
reinvest in the production of the goods and services people need. Inishort, the 
problem is the system, and more and more people are seeing this. f shall try 
and explain how and why it is true that, although we could potentially create 
the jobs and economic secunty, the ecological sustainability, and the 
participatory democracy we desire, existing class forces prevent this from 
happening. 

Let us look first at some of the problems that we face due to the 
financialization of the economy. As the power of transnational corporations 
and international finance has grown (with financializaton came 
globalizahon)—and_ new possibilities have been offered by computers, the 
Internet, and robotics—there has been a loss of middle-class jobs in the 
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United States, and a race to the bottom in jobs globally. The political power 
of the very rich in the United States has grown, manifested in the increasing 
extent to which their income escapes taxation—as does that of. corporate 
capital, which parks significant quantities of money in offshore tax havens and 
moves the profits they received in such abundance to low tax jurisdictions. 
Between increased consumer lending and marketing new financial products to 
investors, the financial industry grew dramatically. In 1950 it was equal to 2.8 
percent of GDP; in 1980, 4.9 percent; and 7.9 percent in 2007.’ Money 
management fees from mutual funds, hedge funds, and private equity 
accounted for over a third (36 percent) of the industry's increased share of 
GDP.* The other major source of growth was consumer lending, especially 
mortgage lending. According to the International Monetary Fund, in the 
advanced economies during the five years preceding 2007, the ratio of 
household debt to income rose by an average of 39 percent, to 138 percent.’ 
When such credit booms go bust, the ensuing downturn is long-lasting and 
painful. cS 

Finance contnbutes to GDP through income created in the FIRE 
(Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate) sector and through the “wealth effect,” 
i.e., the increase in consumption that ts the result of the gains in asset value— 
almost all of this is luxury consumption. But it generates little in the way of 
use values and can be seen as appropriating value produced by working 
people elsewhere in the economy—thus Matt Taibbi’s colorful description of 
Goldman Sachs as “a great vampire squid wrapped around the face of 
humanity, relentlessly jamming its blood funnel into anything that smells like 
money.” '° | 

Harvard finance professor Jeremy Stein suggests “banks’ private incentives 
lead them to overdo it.”'' One indication of the “overdoing” by today’s newer 
aristocracy of finance is that financial profits as a percent of total domestic 
profits for 1998-2007 averaged 33 percent, with a few years (2001, 2002, 
and 2003) over 40 percent. Needless to say, after the collapse the losses 
have been ours and not the bankers. 

The top executives at Lehman Brothers and Bear Stearns, two investment 
banks that failed spectacularly, did quite well. Over the 2000-2007 period, 
the top five executives at Bear received cash bonuses in excess of $300 million 
and at Lehman in excess of $150 million. These numbers exclude what they 
received in sale of company shares. Unloading their banks’ stock netted the 
ten executives $2 billion.” 

The impact of financial incentives was devastating to many U.S. 
companies and their employees; as a combination of extracting maximum 
shareholder value and the extraction going to top executives removed resources 
from other shareholders and undermined corporate Amenca’s future 
prospects. And while Dodd-Frank and other legislation was supposed to 
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make the system safe, the too big to fail banks are much bigger than they were 
. before the crisis, with the six largest banks possessing assets equal to more 
than 60 percent of U.S. GDP." 

All this has created a different economic reality in the United States. The 
CIA’s ranking of countries by income inequality finds the United States to 
have a higher degree of inequality than Egypt or Tunisia; as noted earlier the 
| percent have more wealth in the United States than the bottom 90 
percent." The Congressional Budget Office reported in 2011 that the top | 
percent of eamers had more than doubled their share of the nation’s income 
over the previous three decades." A lot of these people are in finance. 

Politically the power of finance capital comes from its having become a 
major source of financing for politicians; for instance, Hillary Clinton has 
received generous Wall Street contributions, including large speaking fees from 
the likes of Goldman Sachs. That there is so much buzz around a possible 
challenge from Elizabeth Warren, and that Obama was not able to get liberal 
senators to go along with Larry Summers as head of the Fed, are indications 
that there is wide recognition that mainstream Democrats are in Wall Street’s 
pocket. Summers has received millions from venture capital and asset 
management firms. He has consulted for Citibank and Nasdaq. Because of the 
power of Wall Street there is not the needed financial regulation. And there is . 
little to no penalty for financial fraud. This is hardly surpnsing. As former 
Delaware Senator Edward E. Kaufman commented to the New York Times in 
response to the Justice Department’s failure to pursue financial wrongdoers in 
connection with the bursting of the housing bubble: the report of the Financial 
Fraud Enforcement Task force “fits a pattern that is scary for a democracy, that 
there really are two levels of justice in this country, one for the people with 
power and money and one for everyone else.”” 

The right always blames workers, unions, and the poor (most of whom, of 
course, are also workers) for being greedy. One of our tasks is to get the basic 
facts across to people. 

The focus must be on the | percent whose share of after-tax income has 
doubled in the last thirty years and nearly tripled between 1980 and 2006. 
The top | percent took 95 percent of the gains between 2009 and 2012.'* 
Real median income earnings for full-time workers between twenty-five and 
sixty-four have stagnated since their peak in the late 1970s. This may explain 
why the most recent poll shows 75 percent of Americans rating the state of the - 
economy as “negative” or “poor.”! 

From 2000 to 2007, Emmanuel Saez’s research tells us, the cheat 001 
percent doubled the share of total income they received to 6 percent of the 
total of all Americans, and the top | percent captured half of all of the overall 
growth between 1993 and 2007. Between 1993 and 2012 the top | 
percent captures just Over two-thirds of income growth.”' This was the group. 
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the Republicans protected with the threat of closing down the government. 
But it is also the fraction of capital that supports the Clintons and Obama. . 

The tax system has become a joke for leading corporations, who can 
legally avoid taxation. An estimated 30 percent of multinational corporate 
profits passing through tax havens costs the U.S. taxpayer $255 billion 
annually; this includes not only lost individual income taxes but-also vastly 
more in lost corporate taxation (based on crude calculations from the 
Government Accounting Office in 2008 of the one hundred largest U.S. 
companies’ subsidiaries abroad and especially in tax havens).” Citigroup 
alone had over 400 tax-haven subsidiaries, ninety-one in Luxembourg, and 
another ninety in the Cayman Islands.” Apple, one of the most profitable 
and highly valued corporations, moves its profits to low-tax countries. Apple 
is an innovator in the tax area. It pioneered the accounting trick known as 
the “Double Insh With a Dutch Sandwich.” Now used widely, this strategy 
routes profits through Irish subsidiaries and the Netherlands, and then to 
the Caribbean.” iTunes, it turns out, has a letter box and a few employees 
in Luxembourg where downloads made in Africa, the Middle East, or other 
places are registered as having originated for tax purposes. Its overseas 
stores are part of a system that routes sales through Cork, Ireland. The 
company has reorganized its corporate chari so it needs to reveal less 
information about its business practices. Thrcugh such techniques Apple 
manages to pay less than !0 percent in corporate income. taxes in this 
country. As far as state taxes go, although its actual headquarters are in 
Cupertino, California, it claims a small office in Reno, Nevada for tax 
purposes, thereby denying the state of California and twenty other states 
millions of dollars in taxes. (While Califormia’s corporate income tax rate is- 
8.84 percent, Nevada’s is zero.) The company explains that all of this is 
perfectly legal. It probably is.” 

Greater inequality makes restoring economic growth hard because working 
people have less money to spend and so demand does not go up. The rich get 
so much of the surplus that this feeds new speculative activity and threatens a 
new collapse. Much of the surplus appropriated by the | percent cannot be 
realized from the sale of expanded output and so stays within the sphere of 
financial speculation (including loans—student, credit card, mortgage 
lending—and the bundling of receipts receivable from these loans as 
collateralized debt obligations that are pyramided and so eventually collapse). 

It is important to understand that the various asset bubbles of recent years 
arose in large part from the large amount of surplus funds that could. not find 
profitable investment in the “real economy,” where goods and non-financial 
services are sold to businesses, government, and households. From 1980 
when working-class incomes began a three decade plus period of stagnation 
and all the gains from productivity growth went to capital, to the present, 
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there has been an enormous increase in inequality. Ordinary Americans, 
feeling pinched by their inability to maintain living standards, were compelled 
to borrow in an attempt to maintain them; they became an enormous source of 
profit to banks and other financial institutions. Mortgage debt, credit card 
debt, and student loans grew in absolute terms and as a proportion of national 
income. The campaign to delegitimize taxation forced governments. to borrow 
in lieu raising revenue, and government debt increased as well (with the wars 
in the Iraq and Afghanistan adding significantly to this debt). 

Much of the assistance given to the major Wall Street banks was extended 
to them by the New York Federal Reserve at the time it was headed by soon- 
to-be Secretary of the Treasury Timothy Geithner. Serving on the board of 
the New York Fed were people such as JPMorgan CEO Jamie Dimon, who 
was asked in senate hearings by Senator Bemie Sanders, “How do you sit on 
a board, which approves $390 billion of low-interest loans to yourself?” 
Dimon was hardly the only self-interested banker on the board. As another 
member of the committee, Senator Barbara Boxer, stated, “There is a clear 
conflict of interest...not a-perceived conflict of interest, but a real conflict of 
interest when bank presidents and employees of banks sit on the very boards 
that regulate them and sometimes bail them out.” Soon-to-be Senator 
Elizabeth Warren also called on Dimon to step down from the board of 
directors of the New York Fed. 

‘The extent to which central banks prop up financial institutions has grown 
enormously. Between 2007 and the end of 2012, the central banks flooded 
the world with trillions of dollars in liquidity to support asset markets and 
keep banks solvent. This process continues with quantitative easing— 
essentially printing money—to avoid collapse, and holding interest rates to 
historic lows (a fraction of a percent above zero). Yet, despite these efforts, 
the global economy stagnates. 

The goal of course is to lower borrowing costs and stimulate financial 
markets. This has been achieved, but the impacts desired—encouraging more 
spending and real investment outside of finance—have been disappointing. 
This is hardly a surprise. Central bankers are the first to say that expanding - 
the money supply is not a substitute for better fiscal policy. In the absence of 
governments creating demand to replace the lack of private spending and 
addressing structural problems in the economy, central banks can have only 
limited positive impact. Households already burdened by large debt positions 
are not inclined to borrow more—indeed the fact that consumer debt is 
creeping up again, much of that as student debt, is more a sign of desperation 
on the part of households than anything else. 

There are all sorts of reasons to worry about the impact of extended low 
interest rates which feed new asset bubbles. One might also be concerned about 
the quality of the tens of billions of mortgage-backed securities that the Fed has 
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been buying each month.” The Bank of Japan is buying corporate debt and 
stock, an intervention in the market that, while it holds the economy up, also 
distorts allocation. Such emergency measures, if carmed on too long, may come 
back to haunt central bankers and governments when they eventually try to 
unwind these positions. 

Almost daily headlines tell of one bank or another being hit with a large 
suit by the Justice Department for some “brazen” fraud including “robo- 
signing’ and preying on the unsophisticated. The names of those agreeing to 
settle with the government are a Who's Who of U.S. finance. From defective 
mortgage processes that hoodwinked homeowners, to dishonest debt collecting 
and foreclosures, to credit card lawsuits where the bank or collection agency 
cannot prove that the person owes the debt (the situation in 90 percent of the 
cases, according to a judge who presides over as many as a hundred such 
cases a day), the headlines never cease.” A 2012 audit by San Francisco 
county officials of hundreds of recent foreclosures determined that almost: all 
involved either legal violations or suspicious documentation.” Violations 
ranged from the failure to notify borrowers when their. loans fell into default 
(as required by law) to auctioning properties where banks and other assignees 
had no proof of ownership. Nationally the foreclosure system was found to be 
riddled with false documents, forged signatures, and all manner of other 
abuses. 

The big banks lobby to influence mortgage rules so they can continue 
practices that make them money. Federal and state authorities allowed the 
banks to settle for their extensive illegal activities with a mere $26 billion 
worth of relief, a small part of the damage they had done in wrongful denials 
of loan motivations, wrongful foreclosures, and other documented abuses.”’ 
Certainly the settlement did not end bank abuses. People who paid off debts 
years before are harassed by collection agencies. People who have been 
cheated on their mortgages are cheated again in a new round of abuse coming 
with the loans that are supposed to help them stay in their homes—this by 
brokers selling new mortgages especially targeting the elderly. Foreign banks 
are charged with money laundering for assisting U.S. citizens to avoid taxes 
owed. Private investors who bought toxic collateralized debt obligations, 
believed to have been sold by banks knowing they would soon collapse, 
continue to pursue compensation in the courts. 

Perhaps the most lasting impact of the Great Recession, holding back 
recovery, was the housing market collapse. Millions lost their homes while 
millions of other homeowners went underwater, owing more on their 
mortgages than their homes were worth. Many borrowed up to 90 percent of 
the selling price and then, having negative equity and facing foreclosure, were 
unable to sell because of the millions of other homes that stood empty, holding 
prices down. 
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The Obama administration has had to come up with plan after plan even 
where federal subsidies to banks are involved, with each and every one a 
failure from a homeowner’s standpoint, largely because bank participation is 
voluntary. With housing values so drastically reduced, and vacant properties 
bringing whole neighborhoods down, local governments face declining 
property tax income which ravages local finances and adds to budget deficits. 
They thus have little choice but to make deeper cuts in public services and lay 
off teachers and police. We are all, the metaphorical 99%, paying to restore 
the banks’ profitability while for the majority the economy is stuck in an 
extended secular stagnation with widespread, and from a socialist perpective 
unnecessary, suffering of working people. 

This is at some level understood, especially by young people, half of whom 
when polled by the Pew Research Center for People & the Press favor 
socialism and reject capitalism.” They have lived through constantly 
deteriorating economic conditions coupled with increased corruption and 
cronyism; they expect, if nothing is done fundamentally to change things, that 
they will have to continue their struggle to live in an economy in which they 
incur insupportable student debt that, because of failing job prospects, 
promuses a life of indentured servitude to the banks. 

The shrillness of the hard nght and the obtuseness of the mainstream 
media not withstanding, the system stands exposed to a substantial extent. 
More people of all ages see the Federal Reserve and Treasury Department 
efforts to support the banks at all cost as preventing changes they can believe 
in. [he general attitude of solicitousness to the banks shown by the 
administration has been termed the Geithner Doctrine, to call attention to the 
clear policy choice to protect the banks from any threat to their post-bailout 
recovery. While most people may not understand all the details of corporate 
abuse and financial manipulations, the prominent movement slogans both 
capture the essence of Wall Street criminality and propose solutions. Indeed, 
those with ears to hear and eyes to see recognize the truth in now familiar 
placards: “America Is Not Broke,” “Tax the Rich,” “Money Is Nat 
Speech,” “Assure Everybody a Good Job,” “Young, Educated, and 
Unemployed,” “Corporations Are Not People,” “Stop Foreclosures,” 
“Speculation Never Creates Anything,” “Wall Street: Where Crime Really 
Pays,” “Economic Inequality Is the Enemy of Prospenity,” “Stop the Wars,” 
and “Trickle Down Is Baloney.” The majonty support for Occupy Wall 
Street and its project strongly suggests that ordinary people understand the 
demands of the movement. 

These placards announce the unjust state of things. They are not really 
asking a corupt political system to meet demands. They are not really asking 
the 1% for anything. They are saying “we need a society and we will create a 
society in which there is not a 1% and a 99% and these injustices will not 
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exist.” This is not to say that participants do not want Obama to change, that 
they do not have ideas for meaningful reforms. But it does say that- the system 
itself is on trial as it has not been since the 1930s. Undergirding even the 
mildest reforms and the most idealistic hopes is an undercurrent of rejection of 


the system under which we live. There is discovery of the truth, in the words of 
Dorothy Day, a fore- mother of the movement, that “Our Problems Stem from 
Our Acceptance of this Filthy Rotten System.” People increasingly do not 
accept it. The issue is not only to make this rejection, manifest but to develop 
sustainable institutional forms of resistance and transformation. 
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An Ecologically Sound and Socially Just 
Economy 


Fred Magdoff 


Two weeks ago I retumed from my fiftieth class reunion at Oberlin 
College in Ohio. The brief discussions I had there with environmental faculty 
and students left me feeling a bit dazed. So many good and intelligent people, 
so concerned, and doing what they think and hope will help heal the 
environment—this college has one of the best environmental education 
programs in the country. However, I was left disappointed and profoundly. 
discouraged by the lack of discussion—or even interest in having a real 
continuing’ discussion and debate—regarding the root causes of our 
environmental disasters. Not just climate change, but also pollution of the air, 
water, soil, and living organisms, the loss of biodiversity both aboveground 
and in the soil, the extinction of species, and the overuse and misuse of both 
renewable and nonrenewable natural resources. 

- [tis as though there is a flat tire with perhaps a thousand holes ae people 
are working on the best way to patch this hole or that one. No one there -seems 
to consider that the problem might be the tire itself-that the design and 
materials utilized are not appropnate to the way it is being used. And, if that is 
the case, then no amount of patching can solve the flat tire problem. It is of the 
utmost importance tc be able to distinguish between symptoms (that most. _ 
people call “problems” or “crises”) and underlying causes. 

I ran into this confusion between symptoms and underlying causes time and 
time again in agricultural science and farming practices. Soils may be prone to 
erosion, store little water, grow crops that are susceptible to diseases and insect 
attack, become compacted, or have’ low fertility. Farmers (and extension 
specialists), usually think of and deal with these as individual problems—using 
pesticide applications, lots of commercial fertilizers, irrigating more frequently, 
using heavier equipment, and so on. In fact, I spenta significant portion of my 
career as a soil scientist helping to deal with the negative side effects of one of 
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these responses—excess fertilizer use, especially nitrogen and phosphorus. 

(As an aside, as I was prepanng this talk, an unbelievable thirty-five tons of 
nitrogen in the nitrate form, worth approximately $35,000, flowed down the 
Raccoon River past Des Moines, Iowa, on the way to the Mississippi and the 
“dead zone” in the Gulf of Mexico. This flushing of nitrate out of the soil by 
prolonged spring rains, partially the result of nitrate left over after last year’s 
drought [2012], was mainly a consequence of an ecologically damaging, but 


profitable, emphasis on growing corn and soybeans without an ecologically 


sound crop rotation.) 

However, what I learned over time was that in reality these are symptoms of 
an unhealthy soil and a simplified approach to soil and crop management. The 
same is true of never-ending unemployment, inequality and poverty, the systemic 
necessity of perpetual growth, and pollution of air, water, soil, and organisms. 
As harmful as each of these-is, they are all only symptoms—of an economic 
system that is essentially unmanaged. Of course large corporations and 


politicians that represent them try to manage national and international laws, . 


regulations, and markets in such ways that it becomes easier for them to make 
more money. But with individual corporations and other private capital making 
decisions which consider only their own interests, the system as a whole 
alternates between periods of growth (that nowadays are pretty lackluster) and 
periods of recession. Addressing individual symptoms alone is not sufficient for 
the tasks we need to undertake—either to create healthy soils or to create an 
ecologically based and humane society. 

One of the neglected issues regarding thinking and acting about-the 
environment—perhaps the most cntcal of all—is, to borrow a phrase from the 
first President Bush, the vision thing. The environmental movement is lacking 
any kind of meaningful vision as to what a truly ecologically sound and socially 
just society would look like and how it might operate. I am not talking about a 
blueprint with all sorts of details, but rather an agreement on essential 
characteristics of such a system. Without a vision—=including some conception 
of the essential parts of such a system, the chances of actually getting to such a 
society are essentially zero. Or, as James Baldwin put it in a commonly cited but 
still very appropriate passage, “Not everything that is faced can be changed; but 
nothing can be changed until it is faced.” It is my contention that we are not 
facing the root cause of our problems, and until we do, there is no hope of 


solving the social and ecological problems confronting the world. 


Why Not Tinker with Capitalism? 

Before going into some suggested characteristics of such a system—one 
that: 1s ecologically sound and socially just—it seems as if most 
environmentalists think that the answer is to change capitalism. However, 
none of the suggested tinkering—with banks, international institutions such as 
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the IMF or the World Bank, environmental regulations, worker cooperatives, 
trying to use markets to reduce pollution, etc.—gets to the heart of the matter. 
This, of course, does not mean that we should abandon all attempts to buy 
more time and help educate others through involvement in here-and-now 
activism. However, the primary problem is the inner moving force of 
capitalism—its Achilles heel regarding the environment—the unending 
accumulation of capital, which means perpetual “creative destruction.” 
Produce and sell more stuff next year and more than that in the following 
year...for all of etemity.! In such an economy there can be no concept of 
“enough.” There cannot be an endpoint to the production and consumption 
of ever-greater amounts of stuff. No-growth capitalism is an oxymoron. 

There are severe repercussions for many people when economic expansion 
falters—because it is only through growth that capitalism creates jobs for new 
workers and for those displaced by automation (nowadays by robots and 
software programs). In the penod from 1949 to 2012, unemployment 
increased in twenty-one years, about one-third of the tme. During those 
twenty-one years the average annual real GDP growth rate was only 0.8 
percent. Although the business cycle does not neatly correspond to calendar 
years, it is apparent that significant real GDP growth, around 2 percent or 
greater, is needed to hold down the unemployment rate. The U.S. GDP is 
currently growing at about a 2 percent rate, with relatively sluggish job 
growth. As of May 2013, there are still 2.3 million fewer people working 
than before the start of the Great Recession five-and-a-half years ago. And 
there are approximately 5.6 million fewer people working in full-time jobs. 

What is the implication for the environment of this growth imperative of 
capitalism and the need to have growth in order to create jobs? Almost all 
environmentalists understand that we need to have an economy that does not 
grow and is still able to function. But if the economy continues growing at its 
current anemic rate, the GDP will double in 35 years (see Chart 1). If it were 
to grow at a more healthy rate, the GDP would double in less than twenty- 
five years. Although a doubling of the GDP will certainly mean more stuff 
produced, more resources used and more pollution, it does not mean that they 
will necessarily double. 

Just to give a small and somewhat humorous example of the problem, here 
is a passage from a 2013 New York Times Magazine section (in an issue 
devoted to inventions): 


Booty Pop, padded underwear that makes a person’s backside look bigger 
and shapelier, an idea so simple its incredible that it took until 2008 for 
someone to perfect it.... Two friends...were struck by the popularity of 
bun-lift surgery and thought there had to be a safer, cheaper way for 
women to achieve the same effect. So [one of them] glued the padding 
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from her bra into a pair of underpants, found a manufacturer in Asia to 
produce a version of it that met her specifications; and then introduced it 
to the world on a cable-television show. They have since sold almost two 
million Booty Pops.” 


Chart 1. Years to Doubling of GDP at Different GDP Growth Rates 
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A society that allows (not to mention encourages) such a waste of capital, 
and both human and natural resources, will never be ecologically sound and 
will never be socially just. It is not an issue, as some have said, of simply 
changing from a “growth philosophy,” “growth model,” “growth paradigm,” 
“domination ethic,” or the focus on GDP growth by economists and the 
media. Capitalism’s growth imperative has nothing to do with philosophies, 
models, paradigms, ethics, or which numbers pundits and economists focus 
on. Neither can it be “reinvented,” as some think, to be ecologically sound 
and socially just. Rather, it is an economic system that has basic internal 
forces—especially the profit motive and competition among firms—that 
operate in such a way as to promote exponential growth while simultaneously 
causing massive negative social and ecological effects. And when growth in 
this system fails, what Herman Daly refers to as “a failed growth economy,” 
the cruelest forms of austerity prevail—giving rise to more and more unequal 
conditions and more ruthless forms of exploitation of both human beings and 
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Occasionali even a major capitalist sees the weaknesses of the s system. After 
mentioning what be thinks are the strong points of capitalism (some of which Í 
would take issue with), Jeremy Grantham, the environmental philanthropist and 


legendary fund manager, goes on the explain the following: “However, it 


[capitalism] is totally ill-equipped to’ deal with a small handful of issues. 
Unfortunately, today, they are the issues that are absolutely central to our long- 


_ term wellbeing and even survival.”? 


There are some who think that capitalism should be saved because they are 
under the mistaken notion that capitalism equals democracy. There are, of 


-course, plenty of examples of dictatorships that were capitalist (in many countries 


of the South, as well as Spain, Greece, Germany, and Italy). For those under 
the illusion the United States is a democracy because you can vote every four 
years for a president (or for members of the House of Representatives every two 
years and the Senate every six)—choosing between candidates of two parties that 
are both owned lock, stock, and barrel by corporate interest—I urge you to read 
a short article by Joseph Stghtz, “Of the 1%, by the 1%, and for the 1%,” as 
well as many other sources on the U.S. plutocracy.* The nationally coordinated 


shutting down of one of the most promising modern exercises of democratic rights 


in the United States—the Occupy movement—by simultaneous police raids on 
the Occupy sites, indicates how little tolerance there is for mass expressions of 
dissenting views. And now with the scandal accompanying Edward Snowden’s 
release of National’ Security Agency documents we can see the extent of U.S. 
government spying on citizens as well as many abroad—in clear violation of the 
Fourth Amendment to the Constitution: “The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, :papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and 
seizures, shall not be violated, and no warrants shall issue, but upon probable 
cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the place to 
be searched, and the persons or things to bë seized.” 

I have not heard another argument regarding just what ‘it is about the 
capitalist system that is so good that it should be preserved. It is true that as 
part of its growth imperative there is constant innovation to find new products 
to sell or new processes of production. But there is no reason why there can't 
be innovation -in a non-capitalist system—if not -the churning, continual, 

“creative destruction” type. Why won’t there be-.people in an ecologically 
sound and socially just society who think of better—-more environmentally 
sound ways—of doing something or those engaged in scientific research not 


` for profit but for the love of science, the profound need of some to understand 


at a deeper level, or just for the benefit of humanity (for example, in the health 


sciences)? Even today, many people. afe engaged 1 in innovation for reasons: 


other than the potential monetary payoff. 
An ecologically sound and socially just economy can be defined as one 
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that encourages all people to develop their full human potential in such ways 
that- the environment-—with all its complexity, essential cycles, and 
relationships—remains intact, ‘functioning, and healthy. In other words, an 
economy designed to be at the service. of humanity, which includes the 
environment on. which we and other species depend. This is an economy that 
can stop growing and can function well during.a steady state, while meeting 
the needs of people and the rest of the natural world. 

The ideas and suggested characteristics, principles, and SPTE R below 
are not a grab bag of possibilities from which one can choose. Rather, the 
various parts need each other in order for the economy and social system to 
function in an ecologically sound and socially just way. Each fits into one or 
more of the five attributes or pillars of strong natural systems: self-regulation; — 


self-sufficiency; diversity and interdependence; efficiency (of cycling: of energy 
and nutrients by ciga linked metabolic relations); and resilience through 
self-renewal. 


Social, Economic, and Ecological Principles 


(1) Economic decisions—what to invest in, and what how, and 
where to build/produce—are made democratically and for the 
purpose of fulfilling the basic needs of people. One of the basic 
needs, of course, 1s a healthy local, regional, and: global environment. Such a 
society will be oriented to encourage everyone to strive to reach their full 
human potential. All people can live a culturally and socially rich life, 
though with a modest amount of stuff—below what is considered necessary 
for a “middle-class western standard of living.” Note the contrast-— 
production to fulfill human needs versus capitalist production for the 
purpose of sale in a market in order to generate a profit. 

(2) Workplaces {including farms) will be controlled and managed by 
the workers and communities in which they are based. There will 
be no economic exploitation by one person of another and community 
members will have input into production in their own- backyards. — 

(3) Once socially determined basic human needs (material and non- 
material) are met—and after defining how much is enough—the 
economy stops growing with only neutral or positive. side effects 
for society. . 

® All people who can work will have a eles in the economy. It is 
important for individuals to feel a part of the community and society and 
work provides one of those links. If everything is provided for a decent and 

. full existence there is a responsibility for all who are able to participate in 
providing goods and services. 
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(5) Leadership positions (in the economy, community, region, etc.) 


rotate among the people and there is a system for easy recall of 
elected officials/leaders. 


(6) Substantive equality among people. This is essential because all will 
be living at a modest standard in terms of goods and services. In that situation 
people living at a much higher standard becomes socially unacceptable and 
unsustainable, People will have richer lives with less stuff because they will 
have time, assistance, and encouragement to develop and follow their 
passions—ain sports, science, music, dance, writing, painting, handicrafts, or 
growing flowers—and to more fully engage with family, friends, and 

community. In a no-growth economy sharing and equality become means to 
eliminate the remnants of poverty and make sure it does not reappear. 


(7) Interactions between and among communities, regions, and 
nations will be based on principles of reciprocity, solidarity, 
and mutual assistance. 


(8) An economy that has a social purpose must involve considerable 
active management. Planning for short- and longer-term needs begins at 
the community level (as with the over 30,000 Community Councils of 
Venezuela) and is intertwined and coordinated with other communities in a 
regional plan. | 

Once there is social purpose for an economy—as opposed -to individuals 
making decisions that are aimed almost exclusively at obtaining the largest 
profits possible—there is no way to rationally operate without planning. For 
example, the production needs for both the First and Second World Wars 
were accomplished only through planning—and the use of rationing for the 
public. These plans were essential. After all, given the competition among the 
military services and with civilian needs as well, how else could you ensure 
that a particular part, say, a set of ball bearings, got to the nght factory at the 
right time in order to produce an airplane needed for the war effort? It is not 
possible for markets to do this. In the absence of a planning system for 
production and distribution, how can we ensure that all people have adequate 
housing, clean water, sanitation, health services, clothing, and enough food? 

There may be markets in a post-capitalist society (as there have been since 
long before the existence of capitalism); in an economy of substantive equality, 
where basic needs are met, markets may provide some information to 
planners. When items are scarce, for whatever reason, rationing will ensure 
that everyone has a fair share—~as was done in the United States during the 
Second World War. 

(Mostly unacknowledged by economists and pundits, “the market” in 
capitalist economies is actually a powerful rationing system—rationing 
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according to individual/family resources. Commodities are theoretically 
available for anyone fo purchase—for example, a good new car—but these 
are out of the reach of people with modest means. And sometimes even 
basic needs such as food are also beyond the reach of the poor, even in 
wealthy countries. Close to 50 milión people in the United States are 
considered “food insecure.” This is clearly the result of food rationing 
occuring in a country that produces bountiful amounts of food.) 


Procedures: Ecologically Sound Metabolic Interactions with 
Nature/Resources 
(9) Each community and region should strive, within reason, to be 
as self sufficient as possible with respect to basic needs such as 
water, energy, food, and housing. [his is not a call for absolute self- 
sufficiency but rather for an attempt to build resilient communities and 
lessen the need for long-distance transport. Clearly not everything is going to 
be produced in every community, or even every city. But trying to be as self- 
sufficient as reasonably possible can still be a goal. Redundancy is an 
` important part of both self-sufficiency and resilience. People with similar 
skills are needed in a community (there cannot just be one electrician) and 
redundancy in production facilities means that if something happens to one 
(say a fire), that others can pick up the slack. ` 


(10) Energy used comes from current (or very recently past) 
renewable energy sources and used near where it is produced. 

(11) Methods and aims of industrial production and building 
construction are such that goods have a long life and are easily 
repaired, repurposed, and/or, recycled. | 

(12) Non-renewable resources will be conserved and used sparingly 
and in such ways that they can be recycled efficiently as efforts 
continue to replace them with renewable ones. Let me give just two 
examples: one is very well known, and one very new. The first is that 
legumes can be grown in rotation to supply nitrogen to grain crops (instead 
of using nitrogen fertilizer produced by using natural gas). The second is a 
relatively new process in which fungal hyphae replaces Styrofoam as packing 
or insulating material.® 

(13) Agricultural production will be carried out based on soil and 
above-ground habitat management that produces healthy 
plants better able to defend themselves from diseases and 
insects and to enhance habitat for beneficial organisms. 
Integrated animal-crop farms will be encouraged—providing a mosaic of 
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habitats—including relatively undisturbed ones. Farm animals will be 
treated humanely and allowed:to do what they would normally want to do 
-and eat what they would normally eat—instead of being. confined under 
‘cruel conditions’ and fed corn -and- soybeans laced with hormones and 
., antibiotics. Farms will rely. on-legumes for nitrogen for non-legume crops, 
as well as efficient nutrient cycling for most nutrient needs.. Integrated 
animal-crop farms make this easier to accomplish.’ 


(14) Nutrients from human waste (and farm animal waste, as 
mentioned above), including bodily waste and unused or spoiled 
= ak ena, ib peel Tooele Pomel on siti id etaly 
as possible. 

(15) Renewable resources will be‘ used in ways that preserve the 
resource base -and do not ‘create problems for other 
species/resources. Local ‘communities will cooperatively manage natural 
resources such as nearby forests a bat to perpetuate them for future 
‘ generations. 


(16) Labor efficiency ‘will not be an important goal (as it is m an 
economy in which using less labor is a way to enhance profits). 
For example, ecologically: sound and productive agrculture—which will 
become essential when oil and phosphorus -fertilizer run’ out or becéme 
unaffordable to use for agricultural purposes—will take more people working 
smaller farms with more human and animal labor. These farmers ‘should. be 
able to produce high yields per hectare and per input of energy, but will have 
lower yields per hour of labor. - 

(17) People will be encouraged to ives near ahere they work and use 
multifaceted and efficient public transportation when needed. 
Bicycling will be encouraged and private automobiles will evs a very small 
role, if any, in transportation. 

oo The precautionary principle will be used to evaluate ‘and make 
decisions on new procedures, production systems, and materials 
as well as to evaluate any chemicals used by society—to prove 
safety for humans and the rest of the environment before 
introduchons: : 


- Living in an n Ecologically Sound ail Socially Ju ee 


(I 2 EE E and regions will dadon open aid emear 
' processes to make decisions for infrastructure needs.as well 
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other investments. Ways need to be developed for communities and 
regions to work together in solving problems and sharing resources. 


(20) Education and interactions among people within communities 


and between communities will strive to encourage those human 
characteristics and ethics that best fit an ecological and just 
society. 


(21) People will have sufficient time to develop their various 


interests. People will work for significantly less than the “eight hour” 


working day, because so much of what is done now is not socially useful for 
society at large and would be considered waste in a more rational system. 
These include luxury cars or yachts, most of the financial system, the 
intelligence—military-industrial complex (the U.S. military is one of the great 
destroyers of the environment), the prison-industrial complex, the constant 
efforts to change fashions and products to induce buying, the sales effort in 
all its ramifications, and so on. Socially useless, even harmful, products and 
programs constitute a very large portion of the U.S. economy and utilize as 
large a share of workers—perhaps as great as half of the labor force and at 
least as much of the raw materials used. ` 


We are all capable of exhibiting a large range of characteristics, from the 


most brutal to the most altruistic. There is no such thing as an abstract 
“human nature” divorced from the society in which people are living. It is the 
society at large, the way the economy works, and one’s family that encourages 
or even requires (to be successful) some of these characteristics/behaviors 
while discouraging others. In capitalism, some of the basest characteristics— 
such as competitiveness, individualism, greed—are encouraged and rewarded. 
This leads to putting the individual’s (and a corporation’s) best interests 
ahead of those of society. 


(22) In order for a socially just and geslogical society to function, 


30 


educational efforts need to be taken to encourage compassion 
(instead of naked individualism), cooperation (instead of 
competitiveness), reciprocity and sharing (instead of greed and 
consumerism), an awe of nature in all its complexity and beauty 
(instead of thinking of nature mainly for its potential usefulness 
in producing commodities), and egalitarianism (instead of 
striving to get ahead of others). This means actively working to create 
a new ethic towards the land, the environment in general, toward our fellow - 
human beings, our communities, and the other species with which we share 
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this planet. The significantly greater time’ that people will have for purposes 
other than work will allow for more community activities, interactions with 
others outside the family and work, and to appreciate the natural world in 
all its complexity. | 

Closing Thoughts 

T have outlined some of the main characteristics that I think are essential 
for an ecologically and socially humane and just economy and society. [hese 
are incompatble—in almost every way—with a capitalist economy. Doing 
away step by step with capitalism in a necessary long revolution will not 
automatically bring positive social or ecological change. That change will 
happen only if a large portion of the population believe in, and fight for, an 
environmentally sound and socially just society. And it will take a huge shift in 
almost all of human activities, ways of thinking and behaving, including how 
we relate to each other and interact with the environment. New ethics will be 
needed for this new society to function. This is ‘not an easy task, but what is 
the alternative? A system that, as it functions normally, destroys the very 
foundations of life through exploitation, waste, and greed is by definition an 
antiquated system. This is not an argument in favor of doing nothing in the 
. here-and-now. We should be helping to-stop the Keystone XL pipeline and 
encourage universities and other organizations to divest of holdings in fossil- 
fuel companies and fight for the environmental rights of poor communities. 
We can use these struggles in order to help educate others that, to solve the 
overall ecological crisis in all its ramifications, another system is necessary. 

Is this an unattainable “utopia”? I think that, if it ever comes into being, 
an economy and society that is ecologically sound and socially just will have to 
embody most of the characteristics | have described above. There is no doubt 
that it will not happen in the near future. But I contend that it is no more 
utopian than to think that the financial and other strong business powers and 
their governmental representatives will allow you to make major changes to the 
financial system or the way international trade operates. What are the chances 
- of, as some ecological economists have suggested, forcing banks to have very 
high (some have said 100 percent) reserves so they cannot create significant 
amount of debt or making major modifications in the workings of the World 
Bank and rules of the World Trade Organization so that they encourage 
equality and environmental justice? I think that those ideas are perhaps even 
more utopian than the possible creation of a new society. As the economist 
Joan Robinson once explained, “Any government which had both the power 
and the will to remedy the major defects of the capitalist system would have 
the will and the power to abolish it altogether. Be 

It has been said, accurately, i in my opinion, that most people in this society 
can more easily imagine the end of the world than the end of capitalism. I fear 
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that barbarism may be the fate that awaits our grandchildren and their 
children unless we can change. that way of thinking and start to envision, and 
begin to work towards, an economy and society under truly democratic social 
control with the very purpose being to satisfy basic human needs, which as I 
have stressed many times, includes a healthy and thnving environment. 
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“<> 


Because the term “capitalism” evokes a sometimes sour history, the 
name is in decline. In the reputable expression of economists, business 
spokesmen, careful political orators and some journalists, it is now “the 
Market System.” ... There was no adverse history here, in fact no history 
at all. It would have been hard, indeed, to find a more meaningless 
designation—this i is a reason for the choice.. 

So it is of the market system we teach the young. It is of this, as I’ve 
_said, that sophisticated political leaders, compatible journalists, and many — 
scholars speak. No individual or firm is thus dominant. No economic 
power is evoked. There is nothing here from Marx and Engels. There is 

only the impersonal market, a not wholly innocent fraud. 
| —John Kenneth Galbraith, 
The Economics of Innocent Fraud, 3, 6-7. 
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The Political Economy of Dyslexia 


_ Steven L. Strauss 


- There are two diametrically opposed conceptions of reading and dyslexia, 
each with loyal advocates. This analysis will clarify some of the important 
categories that are needed in order to participate knowledgeably and critically 
in current discussions about dyslexia. 

The first conception is dyslexia as biological disease—medicalized 
dyslexia. By the medicalization of dyslexia is meant that dyslexia is considered 
to arise from a pathologic condition of the human brain and mind. The 
etiology of dyslexia, in the medicalization perspective, is to be found in 
abnormal circuitry in the brain and in a corresponding abnormality in one 
circumscribed segment of psychology, psychology itself being one of the main 


l functions of the brain. 


In principle, the medicalization of dyslexia can take a number of forms. 
But the dominant principles of medicalized dyslexia, at least in the way they 
are discussed in the U.S. media and professional journals, can be summanzed 
as follows: 

(1) Dyslexia is a specific type of learning disorder, manifesting as an otherwise 
unexpected difficulty with learning to read. It is unexpected because the 
dyslexic individual is normal with respect to all the presumed prerequisites 
for becoming literate—such as normal intelligence and adequate education 
level. 

(2) Dyslexia arises from the effects of an abnormal gene or gene complex. 

(3) The abnormal gene interferes with the normal ontological migration of 
neurons (nerve cells) to specific regions in.the brain. 


(4) These now pathologic brain regions are unable to carry out phonological 


processing—the conversion of alphabetic letters to oral phonemes (the basic 
sounds of the language). 

(5) As a consequence of not being able to convert visual language to oral 
language, the author’s text is unable to enter the language processing parts 


STEVEN La STRAUSS is a neurologist in Baltimore, Maryland and author of The Linguistics, 
Neurology, and Politics of Phonics: Silent ‘E’ Speaks Out (Erlbaum, 2005). 
This article is adapted from a keynote address delivered in May 2012, at the 2nd 
Medicalization of Education conference held in Salvador, Brazil. 
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of the brain, a necessary step in reading, as the human brain is hard-wired 
to process only oral! language, not other material forms of language. 

(6) As a result, the reader is unable to identify words and find their associated 
meanings in his or her oral lexicon. The reader i is unable to turn print into 
meaning. 

The most widely cited figure in the medicalization model of dyslexia is 
Sally Shaywitz, a pediatrician at Yale University.” 

A very different conception of why some people fail to learn to read can be 
found in the transactional sociopsycholinguistic model of reading, whose most 
widely cited figure is educator Kenneth S. Goodman.’ Rather than looking 
inside the poor reader for the source of the problem, this model looks to the 
surrounding social context. Its principles are: 


(1) Reading is making sense of pnnt. | 
(2) Making sense of print is a process of constructing meaning as one moves 
_ through the text. 

(3) The construction of meaning is a psycholinguishc guessing game, in 
which the reader recruits a variety of cuing systems—syntax, semantics, 
graphophonic (letter-sound) knowledge, background knowledge, and 
background belief systems——to formulate hypotheses about the author’s 
intended meaning. 

(4) These meaning hypotheses are continually tested against incoming text, 
to be either accepted, rejected, or revised. 

(5) The various cuing systems differ in the degree to which they are effective 
and efficient in helping the. reader construct meaning from pnnt. 
Background knowledge and syntactic knowledge are highly effective and 
efficient—they are more meaning-laden—whereas  graphophonic 
relationships are much less effective and efficient, because they have little 
intrinsic connection to meaning. 

(6) The use of cuing systems in constructing meaning from print is, in 
essence, the same phenomenon as that which occurs whenever we make 
sense of the world—whether that means interpreting a visual scene, 
sounds in a park, or oral language. 

(7) Therefore, reading is not its own unique psychological process. Instead, 
it is one example of what humans do all the time. We make sense of our 


world—or at least we try to. 
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(8) The impulse to make sense of the world—of language, behaviors, scenes, 
and scents—is entirely natural, requiring no formal instruction, though it 
requires appropriate means, motive, and opportunity. 

(9) Therefore, learning to read is a fundamentally natural process, requinng 
no formal instruction, but only exposure to authentic reading matenials. 

(10) For a beginning reader, this exposure to authentic reading materials is a 
social event, accomplished alongside a more competent partner. A 
teacher, parent, or older sibling sits and reads with the child. This is a 
Vygotskyan notion. 

(11) The early cultivation of the notion that reading is all about making sense 
of print is aided not only by the partner’s focus on the author's meaning, 
but by the text itself being supplemented with meaning-laden cues, like 
pictures of the characters and actions. 

(12) As a consequence, the cause of failure to learn to read, when the child 1s 
otherwise healthy and normal, is to be found in environmental factors, 
chiefly in inadequate access to means and opportunity, which may 
suppress motive. Failure to learn to read is therefore a social 
phenomenon, akin to failure to leam French if you grow up in Salvador, 
Brazil. It is failure to learn a certain ican English, or - 
written Portuguese. 

(13) The phenomenon of individual reading failure must be understood as 
part of the more general social problem of illiteracy. 


Medicalized dyslexia, in my view, overestimates the number of people who 
may actually hive some neuropathologically based reading disorder, because it 
conflates into this category cases of reading disability which are more likely the 
result of social factors, that is, individual instantiations of the same forces that 
produce illiteracy as a social phenomenon.: The transactional 
sociopsycholinguistic model underestimates the number of true biological 
dyslexics, because it has no biologically based research of its own to justify 
excluding it as an explanatory mechanism (though broad principles of cerebral 
organization are most consistent with it).” 

But there is no question that the medicalized approach is highly suspect as 
a scientific enterprise, because its very conception of the reading process as the 
piecemeal processing of increasingly larger linguistic units is at odds with 
empirical facts that have been known for a half century. In general, we know 
that reading, in fact, is the dialectical interaction of whole-to-part and part-to- 
whole processing, guided always by the effort to make sense of the text. 
Therefore, to the extent that medicalized reading and dyslexia is promoted as 
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political policy, it is merely political propaganda parading as science. 

It can therefore be appreciated that those who promote medicalized 
dyslexia will insist that they are just being good biologists. They are simply 
interpreting the scientific data, the hard facts. They will support their claims 
with high-tech experimental studies, which can dazzle the lay public. Notions 
such as class and its role in the unequal social distribution of literacy and 
illiteracy do not figure into their elegant experiments. ` 

Conversely, those who recognize the social character of literacy have had to 
defend alternatives to experimental design’ in the scientific study of language, 
because the function of language, which is the level at which the psychology of 
making sense and ‘constructing meaning operates, is fundamentally altered 
when language is taken apart, then taught and learned one decontextualized 
piece at a time, Function-centered research cannot be pursued with strictly 
experimental methodology applied to abstracted portions of the phenomenon. 
An experimental study of how children sound out a word on a flash card does 
not extrapolate to how a proficient reader treats that very same word in a 
linguistic text and psychosocial context. 

Shaywitz’s seminal 1998 article “Dyslexia,” which appeared in the 
prestigious New England Journal of Medicine, can be thought of as a key 
milestone in the evolution of the contemporary medicalized approach to 
reading problems. More than a decade later, Shaywitz criticized the 
transactional sociopsycholinguistic approach to understanding reading failure, 
writing that “self-appointed opinion makers...ascribe children’s reading 
problems entirely to sociological or educational factors and totally deny the 
biology.”” The most generous interpretation of her phrase “self-appointed” is 
that her opponents are on shaky scientific grounds and are entitled to no nod 
of approval from the broader scientific and academic community. In fact, 
Shaywitz was herself an appointed opinion maker, serving on the politically 
appointed National Reading Panel, whose charge was to prepare a report for 
Congress that would be described as one with major “significance for the 
future literacy of this nation and for the economic prospenty and global 
compettiveness of our people.” So announced Dr. Duane Alexander, head of 
the National Institute of Child Health and Human Development, on the 
occasion of his presentation of the National Reading Panel report to 
Congress in 2000.” 

Thus, Alexander took Shaywitz’s high-tech, allegedly basic, scientific 
research on reading and dyslexia, and gave it the economic dressing for which 
it had certainly been commissioned in the first place. Its political rationale 
appeared in quite explicit terms with the recent Council on Foreign Relations 
publication of Joel Klein and Condoleezza Rice’s document U.S. Education 
Reform and National Security, which states that “America’s education 
failures pose five distinct threats to national secunty,” including “threats to 
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economic growth and competitiveness. ”® Klein was the Chancellor of the New 
York City Department of Education, before moving on to work for an 
ze argon division of News Corp, publishers of the nght-wing tabloid the New 

York Post. Rice, of course, was the National Secunty Advisor and Secretary 
of State under George W. Bush. 

The very title of the report raises questions as to what the consequences 
might be for those who oppose the “reform.” But the content of the report also 
emphasizes that the economic and political concern about reading and literacy 
is not merely proficiency as‘a reader. Rather, it is “reading for information,” 
or, extrapolating further, reading to become an engineer rather than a lover of 
poetry. Indeed, the specific emphasis of the current, corporate-promoted 
education reform in the United States is on just two school subjects—reading 
and mathematics. Reading for information, that js. 

There is the type of reading we do for work, and there is a very different 
type of reading we do in our free time. The type of reading the medicalizers 
have in mind is work reading, reading for specific information, reading for 
developing and troubleshooting new software and other digital technology. 
Academic researchers are all too familiar with the difference between work 
reading and non-work reading, since in professions that have only fuzzy 
boundaries between work time and free time, there is often the unfortunate, 
sometimes irresistible, urge to do work reading during leisure time. 

When the sole type of reading that counts for government policy is work 
reading, reading for information, and when such reading is deemed critical to 
U.S. global economic competitiveness, it is clear that we are talking about 
reading as a labor skill, one that is necessary to maintaining U.S. hegemony 
in the global capitalist economy. This is a polite way of saying that a new form 
of literacy would be required to sustain the U.S. empire. According to the 

. ‘logic of empire builders, dyslexia is the failure to learn a specific labor skill. 

i It is therefore no coincidence at all that the theoretical model of reading 
promoted by the medicalizers is an automatic, computational, information- 
processing one. Identify the letters in a word, compute their phonemic 
equivalents, concatenate the phonemes into words, retrieve the word’s lexical 
meaning, compose the meanings together, and arrive at the author’s meaning. 
A government commission on education and the economy identified “21st 
century literacy” as the ability to “read, write, and compute,” the crucial 
linguistic labor skill needed to win the battle for the market in the new digital 
economy.’ The National Institutes of Health (NIH) provided policymakers 
with a scientific cover. 

The policymakers proceeded to enact No Child Left Behind, the 

’ “education” reform law that would push reading as the chief twenty-first 
century labor skill needed to maintain the empire. George W. Bush called it 
“a jobs bill.”* Any doubt that mastering certain labor skills is the real goal of 
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NCLB is eliminated by the simple observation that the law only applies to 
public schools, that is, the schools for working-class children. It does not apply 
to the private schools for children of the overprivileged—schools attended by 
President Obama's daughters, for example. 

A closer look at the theory behind medicalized dyslexia reveals that 
Shaywitz and her colleagues actually ignore their own cniteria for identifying 
reading failure. Shaywitz’s “Dyslexia” article defines developmental dyslexia 
as “an unexpected difficulty in reading in children and adults who otherwise 
possess the intelligence, motivation, and schooling considered necessary for 
accurate and fluent reading.”” But what does she mean by “motivation” and 
“schooling”? These are never defined, as if their meanings are all too obvious. 
They are taken for granted. Scholarly research on this is never reviewed. 

But is schooling in an inner-city, poor neighborhood, where school 
libraries are empty and the school-to-prison pipeline constitutes one of the 
tracks, the same as schooling in a pnvileged, suburban neighborhood, filled 
with all the latest technological gadgets? Is motivation equal? 

In giving lip service to their relevance without addressing them head on, 
the biologically based model of reading is not true to its own definition of 
dyslexia: It pays a big price for ignoring social variables. In fact, it betrays an 
implicit social theory, one in which the motivation and schooling of inner-city 
kids and pnvileged well-to-do kids are considered equivalent. 

But to understand motivation and related matters as they apply to reading 
would require a scientific investigation of factors such as family literacy, the 
patterns of library use, and distribution of work time and free time. These 
cannot be studied with experimental methodology; they require ethnographic 
tools instead. And such tools are not in the medicalizers’ workshop. 

When the medicalizers do wax social in their thinking, they betray a truly 
profound level of .ignorance and imperialist hubris. Reid Lyon was the 
director of reading research at the NIH during the period of activity of the 
National Reading Panel. He wrote and spoke widely about the need for 
phonics in the reading classroom—getting kids to master the letter-sound 
relationships of the language in order to convert visual language to oral 
language. These relationships, he claimed, are based on an alleged 
“alphabetic principle,” which maintains that “written spellings systematically 
represent the phonemes of spoken words.” Lyon wrote that “unfortunately, 
children are not born with this insight (the alphabetic principle, SLS), nor 
does it develop naturally without instruction. Hence, the existence of illiterate 
cultures and of illiteracy within literate cultures.”"° This quote does not 
require much additional comment. But it is surely worth summanizing: . 
illiteracy in the third world is due to the unfortunate population not having 
been taught the alphabetic principle. Means, motive, and opportunity Pay no 
role in this sophomoric pseudoscience. 
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This is the logic that derives from the modes of thought that come from a 
society whose fundamental driving force is to build and maintain an empire. 
But it is precisely empire that generates illiteracy, and the truth is that we will 
really never know what dyslexia is, what its real incidence and prevalence is in 
society, until we control for the harmful effects of empire. 

So I would like to make the radical proposal that we pursue the scientific 
study of dyslexia by “controlling for empire.” And since learning to read 
requires means, motive, and opportunity, all of which are denied by empire to 
enormous segments of humanity, I would say that the best way to control for 
empire is to eliminate it once and for all. 

There are good reasons to take this proposal seriously, not the least of 
which is that the medicalizers have taught us virtually nothing. Their 
biological and psychological assertions are empty. 

For example, being able to image brain regions where sounding out letters 
takes place does not mean that sounding out letters is the key to successful 
reading. It just means that we have a technology that can identify where the 
brain accomplishes the conversion of letters to sounds. For sure, we have 
learned something about the technology, that it has a certain degree of 
cognitive resolution, so to speak. What it tells us about reading remains an 
open question. When a researcher asks, “Where in the brain does sounding 
out letters occur?,” this could easily be interpreted as a question'to the MRI 
machine, essentially, “I want to see how good you are. Let’s see if you can 
show me where in the brain sounding out letters occurs?” In fact, the MRI 
reading researchers have also demonstrated where in the brain the 
identification of false fonts occurs, false fonts being letter-like creations of the 
researcher. In other words, magnetic resonance technology is powerful enough 
to find brain regions that carry out otherwise useless and meaningless tasks, 
like identifying a font as not conventionally familiar. For all we know, 
sounding out letters is just as useless and meaningless. Its status as a central 
principle in a model of reading and dyslexia needs to first be established on 
the basis of the empirical evidence from reading research. In other words, the 
high-tech evidence cannot be interpreted in the absence of a theory of reading. 

The medicalizers claim that giving dyslexic readers hours and hours of 
intensive direct phonics instruction can literally repair their damaged brains. 
They obtained MRI pictures before and after such instruction and showed 
that whereas previously the poor reader was not utilizing the letter-sound brain 
sites in the expected: fashion, after the instruction the scans were just like those 
of skilled readers. “We had observed brain repair,” boasted Shaywitz.’* No; 
they merely observed that the subjects of their studies learned what they were 
taught. 

The medicalizers’ ina that there is a dyslexia gene, or set of genes, is a 
preposterous notion within their framework. By their own logic there can be 
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no dyslexia gene because, in their model, reading is: not a natural cognitive 
phenomenon. Wnitten language is not language, they maintain. The brain is 
hardwired to accept only oral language. That is precisely why. words have. to 
be sounded out.: Therefore, there can exist. no reading gene, which means - 
there can be no pathologic mutation of such:a gene. Therefore, any gene that 
puts a child at-risk for dyslexia must be more general. It must impair broad 
cognitive functions only one of which is reading. But that is not a dyslexia 
gene, just as a gene that causes muscular dystrophy is not a dysfootball gene. 

Despite their bold assertion, ‘the brain is not hardwired to accept only oral 
language. Every expert on sign language can explain why. It is learned in an 
entirely natural fashion. It is a real language, with complex syntactic: and 
morphologic structures. And it certainly cannot be translated first into an oral 
form m order to gain entry into the brain’s aah regions, because its users 
are largely deaf and mute. 

. Morphometric discrepancies: (the differences in size a Siia han 
regions in normal compared to dyslexic readers) are easily explained by the - 
one thing we do know. about children with reading problems—they do not 
read. Or they do not read as much as children without reading problems. We — 
know from brain. plasticity research that brain regions grow in size the more 
they are used. Taxicab drivers.in London have larger anterior hippocampi 
_ than non-taxi drivers, and the size increases with experience. This is plasticity. 
The researchers who get excited about morphometric differences in dyslexics. 
need. to control for plasticity in their studies. As far: as I can ascertain, they 
have not done this. , 

The medicalizers’ exalted PAREA principle is a myth. The historical 
transition from logographic (word-based) to alphabetic (sound-based) writing, 
which was consummated when the ancient Greeks added vowel symbols to.the - 
. Semitic consonantal system, achieved the advantage of : creating ‘an 

orthography witha relatively small number of manipulable units, Compare: the 
two dozen or so ‘letters of the Roman alphabet to the tens of thousands of 
signs in Asian logographic writing systems, like Chinese. Logographic signs 
represent individual words, which are inherently unlimited in nuimber.-Every 
oral language, however, utilizes a small, fixed, finite set of individual sounds, 
or phonemes. > 

. Now, alphabetic E can represent een of course, = they can 
also express lexical information, such. as when two words..with the same 
pronunciation are spelled differently. For beat and beet, or tents and:tense, the 
distinct spellings are tolerated, because they convey distinct words. Conversely, 
- spellings may not change, even when pronunciations do, in order to show that. - 
we are dealing with a single lexical unit. The plural suffix in backs and bags is 
a voiceless spirant in the former and a voiced spirant in the latter. ‘They are 
not spelled. backs..and bagz because, apparently, this visual change obscures 
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the linguistic fact that the words end in the same suffix, despite a difference in 
their pronunciations. 

The medicalizers have no explanation for a whole range of established 
facts about real reading. Here is one: proficient reading is not a process of 
accurate word. identification. How do we know this? From observing and 
analyzing real reading. Real readers who are proficient at reading for meaning 
do not look at fully one-third of the words on a page. Real reading is not 
pronouncing words presented individually on flash cards; this is not a 
communicative event. Real reading means reading authentic text—language 
generated by an author with the intention of conveying meaning. Only in such 
cases is the reader’s goal as it should be: to make sense of the print. And 
making sense of the print now includes taking into account that the text was 
composed by a human agent who composed the text purposefully. What is 
this author trying to say? That is a communicative event. 

In such cases, we see that a proficient reader omits words, adds words, 
and changes words. Here is a typical example. A story might contain the 
sentence: Well, sitting here in the living room is a lot better than doing what I 
did the last time Bill was away overnight! A competent reader instead begins: 
We're sitting here in the living room is a lot better, but then corrects this to the 
actual sentence on the page.” This reader is reading for meaning, to make 
sense of the text, and does not tolerate phonics-based changes that lead to 
nonsense. . 

‘If proficient reading is making sense of print, then we can predict 
empinically that the reader’s text will vary from the author's, becausé making 
sense of the author’s text does not require that the reader reproduce that text 
word for word. All that matters is that the reader's text be a coherent and 
cohesive manifestation of any of the innumerable ways of making sense of the 
print. In: contrast, if proficient reading is the accurate identification of 
individual words, in order to be able to enter the language module of the brain 
and retmeve the words’ meanings, then we would predict that proficient 
reading is the accurate, faithful reproduction of the author's text by the reader. 
In this instance, the medicalizer’s model of reading makes the wrong empirical 


“prediction. 


In fact, poor reading is characterized by an attempt to be phonically 
accurate. Here is an example of a poor reader’s oral rendition of a piece of 
text. Instead of reading The bees had been making honey all day long. At night 
it was cool and calm, this reader reads The best had been making hone all day 
long: At night it was cold and climb.” Sense is sacrificed on the altar of 
phonic accuracy. | 

These are typical examples of the differences between the oral readings of 
proficient and nonproficient readers. Proficient readers are willing to sacrifice 
phonic accuracy for coherent meaning. Nonproficient readers are willing to 
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sacrifice coherent meaning for phonic accuracy. But making sense is what the 
human brain does all the time. To not do it requires vigorous, conscious 
suppression. It feels like holding your breath. Soon enough you just have to let 
go and let the lungs do what they are supposed to do. 

The medicalizers want kids to hold their cognitive breaths. That is not 
sound medical advice. 

So all the brain imaging research, genetic research, and sakda research 
on reading is fundamentally irrelevant, because it is generated by and 
interpreted within an unsalvageable theory of reading. All the proposals about 
how we need to drill kids hour after hour on letter-sound relationships are 
entirely counterproductive, because they take the focus off meaning. 

So why is this preposterous pseudoscience in the media, in the classroom, 
and in the laws passed by Congress? What is the big difference between 
medicalized reading and the alternative? 

The big difference, the one that really matters, is this: the ideas anid 
opinions of the medicalizers are in power; the ideas and opirions of their 
opponents are not in power. And, to paraphrase Karl Marx, the ruling ideas 
of society—the ideas that are in pover—are the ideas propagated and 
promoted by the ruling class. 

Am I saying that the owners of the giant corporations in the United States 
came up with medicalized reading? That they took time away from their 
greedy plunder of the planet to try to understand the reading process and 
dyslexia? That they just became curious about psychology and language and 
wanted to make a humanistic contribution? 

Of course not. The truth is that the current economic crisis has been of 
such a profound character that corporate America bought the quick-fix, snake 
oil phonological processing model, the one that asserts that within a matter of 
weeks it could repair a human brain. One is reminded of the Stalin-era 
acceptance of Lysenko’s quick-fix solution to the young Soviet Russia’s 
famine crisis. 

Corporate Amenica got scared in the latter part of the twentieth century. As 
they themselves understood, they were losing hegemony in the global capitalist 
marketplace. (That translates into: the empire was falling apart). Recessions 
began to occur. Their profits were in danger. They had to act fast. They 
needed a plan. They went to their think tanks. The think tanks advised them to 
retool the U.S. labor force completely, and to use the public schools to do this. 
They needed a whole new generation of workers, trained to enable winnable 
competition in the global, high-tech, digital economy. They needed workers 
skilled in information processing—knowledge workers, engineers. One such 
skill involves reading software and hardware manuals, and composing new ones. 

But teachers and educators had long before recognized that new research 
about reading for meaning could explain. what they were observing with their 
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= children. Phonics was becoming less and less the vogue. The newer 


understandings of reading also promoted self-selection of reading matenals by 
the children, itself an inherently democratic act, for the very simple reason that it 
is harder to focus on meaning if you are not interested in the topic. In other 
words, teachers were adopting a paradigm of literacy which recognized the 
fundamental importance of meaning-centered curriculum and democratically run 
classrooms. 

The corporate execs of the Business Roundtable and.similar outfits had a 
problem on their hands. Freely chosen meaning and true democracy in the 
classroom threatened their plans to hijack public education. They had to get 
rid of the existing classroom paradigm, install a new one, and retool the 
curriculum. When practiced on a larger scale, we call this “regime change.” 
And that is precisely what they did. They came up with a plan. And they had 
both major parties in their hip pocket. In 2000, the Republican President 
George Bush said, “Phonics needs to be an integral part of our reading 
curriculum; intensive reading laboratones; teacher retraining.” And in 2005, 
Democratic President Barack Obama said, “We'll have to reform institutions, 
like our public schools, that were designed for an earlier time.” 

So Bush’s No Child Left Beyond evolved into Obama’s Race to the Top, 
both effectively consummating the handover of the public schools to the 
corporate agenda. This agenda referred to public schools as “workforce 
development systems.” It conceived of public schools as factories that 
manufacture workers with a certain set of labor skills. They call these “21st 
century literacy skills.” The emphasis is on digital literacy. Only mathematics 
and a certain type of reading are important in the new curriculum. This new 
type of reading is reading for information, reading to compute, reading in the 
world of software and hardware. “Read, write, and compute” is the new 
mantra. 

To make sure classrooms devote their efforts to manufacturing digitally 
literate workers, schcols must demonstrate progress, or else they get shut down 
and handed over to private companies. To demonstrate progress, kids are given 
endless tests. More and more, in fact, public school is just test preparation. In 
some kindergarten classrooms, nap time has been eliminated to allow more tme 
for test preparation. 

Tests are the school factory version of quality control. Kids who pass the test 
are leaming the desired labor skill. They are permitted to move along the 
assembly line. We call that “getting promoted.” Kids who do not pass the tests 
are held back and, eventually, discarded, like just another flawed product. They 
find work either in the military or in prison. 

‘- Reading is now work reading, seen as an exploitable labor skill. And what 
is dyslexia? It is failure to become a competent digital worker. 

We all know what capitalism has done to the life span. If you are old you 
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are considered worthless. You no longer have the skills and energy to make 
someone rich. Your wisdom about life does not count for anything anymore. 

Now capitalism is trying to destroy youth as well, as it did at the beginning 
of the Industrial Revolution. Then, if you were five-years old, you were 
considered a worker. Now, if you are five-years old, you are a worker-in- 
training. And, one day, when being five-years old is not considered young 
enough to begin labor-skill training, then it will be four, then three. The NIH 
will find some charlatans who have evidence that we can teach reading skills to. 
lads in the uterus. 

Clearly, it is not enough to have our own ideas and science and logic that 
opposes and exposes the ideas, science, and logic of the medicalizers of 
children. It is necessary, of course, but the opposing ideas are in power. They 
have an advantage not in virtue of the empirical facts, but in virtue of having 
the armed state backing them up. Becoming knowledgeable about the science 
of these issues is only the first step; we also need to completely replace the 
profit-driven economic system, which falsely and viciously medicalizes children 
who cannot master a certain set of labor skills. We need to organize society 
around the needs of the majonty of humanity, not the privileges of a tiny 

handful. We need to bring some sanity back to science, society, and humanity. 
' To do this we need to abandon wishful thinking. Empire is the 
fundamental prionty of both the Democrats and Republicans. But there are 
rumblings occurring under the surface. There are protests all over the country 
against the war on quality public education. There is a movement of civil 
disobedience urging kids not to take the punitive tests, a pedagogical Russian 
roulette. Save Our Schools and United Opt-Out are. two grassroots 
organizations working to educate the public about the dangers of the Bush—— 
Obama corporate education reform agenda. Many socialist parties and groups 
understand that there is a capitalist-class attack on the public classroom. Now. 
it is crucial that we also understand that the evolving classroom struggle must 
address the pseudoscientific program of the medicalization of education. 

When the day arrives where we are victorious in putting an.end to empire, 
literacy shall bloom in every corner of the planet. We shall clear away all the lies 
and pseudoscience that currently suffocate so many young people. And, if there 
are those who truly have difficulty becoming literate, we shall treat them with 
compassion and respect. The highest priority of society will be the - health, 
happiness, and well-being of its children. And if there are indeed some children — 
who, after society's best efforts, are still unable to learn to read, they will not be 
denied a life of dignity and love. They will not be given the message that there is 
something fundamentally wrong with them, that they are failures in life. Because 
they are not failures in life. They will be one with all of us, dancing together iù 
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our dancing circles and singing together in our choirs. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW Fifty Years Ago 


The term “fascism” is often applied indiscnminately to all reactionary 
police states....We...prefer a narrower conception which takes what may 
be called the “classical” fascist regimes of Italy and Germany in the 
1920’s and 1930's as its starting point and seeks to distill from those 
historic experiences the essentials of the phenomenon... 

“The main characteristics of the Italian and Cann fascism may be 
summed up in the following propositions: First, its ideology was on the 
extreme Right of the political spectrum. Second, it arose in a bourgeois 
democratic context. Third, its methods were a mixture of electoral politics 
and illegal violence. Fourth, much of its support came from people who 
felt unfairly excluded from the existing economic-political “establishment.” 
And finally, its purpose was not merely to capture state power but also to 
smash what was believed to be a serious threat from the Left to the 
existing social order.” Generalizing from the Italian and German 
experiences, one can say that fascism is the specific form which counter- 
revolution takes in a bourgeois democracy. It opens a road to wealth and 
power to ambitious elements outside the establishment, and at the same 
time it guarantees the status quo against those seeking radical change. Its 
consequence is the abolition of bourgeois democratic forms and freedoms 
and their replacement by a police state. 

——Leo Huberman and Paul Sweezy, “Goldwaterism,” 


Monthly Review, September 1964. 
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The Term “Capitalism” Has Lost Its 
Radical Edge 


To the Editors, - - 
In the June 2014 issue of Monthly Review, the “Notes from the Editors” 


included cnticism of a recent article of mine and an ad hominem argument 
that I have abandoned my earlier political views since becoming a senior 
fellow at the Breakthrough Institute which the editors falsely label as “the 
leading big money, anti-green, pro-nuclear think tank in the United States.” 
Suffice it to say that senior fellow is an unpaid position and that 
Breakthrough’s leaders are committed environmentalists who think that 
nuclear ‚power is needed to avert a climate disaster and to provide the 
- developing world with an alternative to continuing energy poverty. 
In reading me out of the left, are the editors embracing the sectarian view 
that the U.S. would be better off with a community of left intellectuals that 
was smaller but ideologically more reliable? I hope not, but that could well be 
the result when journals try to excommunicate those with whom they disagree. 
Yes, I have argued that the term “capitalism” has lost its radical edge and 
is now owned by the nght and works to reinforce support for the status quo. 
This is hardly the first tme that a word has been deliberately appropriated by 
a group and given a new meaning. The Black Power movement took a 
negative term and gave it an entirely new political valence as did Queer 
activists. But if the Left can do it, so can the Right. Right-wing intellectuals 
in the 1960’s and 1970's very self-consciously took a term that had 
historically belonged to the Left and infused it with new meanings. l 
Marx began. his work with the critique of political economy to show what 
was wrong with the arguments made by the Classical Economists. When one _ 
critiques contemporary political economy, it is striking how many mainstream _ 
thinkers use the idea of capitalism to defend corporate power, environmental 
destruction, and the extreme concentration of wealth. Surely the left must be 
willing to critique even those terms that have been central to our own tradition. 
Sincerely, , 
Fred Block 
Berkeley, California - 
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In relation to the issue of the Breakthrough Institute, which Fred Block 
raises here, the recent work of its founders, Ted Nordhaus and Michael 
Shellenberger, alleges that the environmental movement (and even the 
scientific consensus) is guilty of irresponsible “alarmism.” They argue that 
technology via such means as nuclear power, “clean” coal, and geoengineering 
can resolve the entire climate problem on a purely capitalist basis, allowing for 
unlimited economic  growth—what they call the oe 
solution. 

Our readers can determine for themselves what to make of the view that 
the idea of “capitalism” is now “owned by the a and should therefore be 
abandoned. 


* See, for example, Ted Nordhaus and Michael Shelléenberg, “Global Warming Scare 
Tactics,” New York Times, Apn! 9, 2014; “The Death of Environmentalism,” The 
Breakthrough Institute, February 25, 2011, http://thebreakthrough.org; John Horgan, “Killing 
Environmentalism to Save I: Two Greens Call for ‘Postenvironmentalism,’” December 26, 
201 1, http://blogs.scientificamerican.com. 
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REVIEWS 


A 


Living in the (Right-Wing) Media Glare 
Martha Biondi | 


Bill Ayers, Public Enemy: ne of an Ainencan Dissident ! Boston: . 
Beacon Press, 2013), 240 pages, $24.95, hardcover. 


In this beautifully written memoir, Bill Ayers’ recounts his bizarre and 
unsettling experience as a “public enemy” dunng the 2008 presidential 
election. An unlikely grouping of right-wing web sites, Fox News, liberal 

. foundations, George Stephanopolous, and even university faculty and 
presidents did their part to portray the then-Distinguished Professor of 
Education at the University of Illinois, Chicago as a veritable mad ‘man, 
someone profoundly immoral whom any self-respecting public figure or 
institution should immediately disavow. This suggests the salience of two 
phenomena: first, the perennial appeal of demonizing the U.S. left 
(especially—but not only—its militant wing), and the ready availability of a 
variety of tropes to do so. Assailing this particular opponent of the Vietnam 
War must have been especially appealing as an unpopular war in Iraq 
dragged on and a would-be-war-critic sought the Democratic presidential 
nomination. Second, the incidents reveal a dark region of U.S. political 
culture striving to influence the mainstream. Many Americans were unsettled 
at the prospect of a black president, and they have displayed their fears, 
hatreds, and anxieties in various ways ever since. Of course, Ayers’ s story also 
illustrates the folly of letting fear, hysteria, and half-truths shape civic decision- 
making, as has too often been the case during the so-called War on Terror. | 

Ayers acknowledges the source of his fame (or notoriety) i in the first pages: 
his membership in the Weather Underground, an anti-war, ant-impenalist 
organization that took credit for twenty bombings in a five-year penod. The 
group destroyed government property to protest the government’s mass killing 
of the Vietnamese as well as the government's suppression of the Black 
Panther Party, but they injured no one. They never killed anyone, although it 
must be noted that three of their comrades lost their lives during a failed 
bomb-making operation, suggesting the nsks inherent in such a political turn. 
It ts sobering to consider how violent the anti-war movement became in those 


years. Ayers notes that the FBI tabulated 40,934 bombings, attempted | 
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bombings, and bomb threats during a fifteen-month period alone in 1969 and 
ç 1970, suggesting a wider resort to violent means of protest than is usually 
remembered or acknowledged. - 

Fugitive Days, Ayers’s 2001 memoir, explored his life on the run from two 
federal conspiracy charges, so he does not revisit that here, but that book’s fateful 
release virtually on the same day as the attacks on the World Trade Center and 
Pentagon helps set up his saga of being an unexpected target of U.S. outrage. 
Suddenly, his lectures and talks were cancelled and the deluge of threatening 
emails and angry phone calls began. A Chicago newspaper writer demanded that 
Ayers and his wife, law professor Bernardine Dohrn, be barred from teaching or 
speaking. Fast forward to the 2008 presidential campaign when Ayers burst back 
into the news after someone noticed that he had donated a small sum to Barack 
Obama’s run for state senate in the 1990s. Obama, a law professor at the 

| University of Chicago who, like Ayers, resided in Chicago's Hyde Park, suddenly 
found himself accused of “palling around” with terronsts. For the future president, 
this smear tactic was one of many such attempts by opponents to defeat him; for 
Ayers, it took over his hfe, especially as death threats multiplied and a growing 
roster of neighbors, colleagues, and acquaintances began to avoid or shun him. 

By far the most disappointing examples of such cowardice and ignorance were 
committed by university faculty and admunistrators—people, one supposes, who 

- should be occupationally committed to civil liberties and academic freedom. The 
chancellor of Boston University banned him from speaking; Penn State issued an 
invitation and rescinded it within hours. As much as Public Enemy offers a 
window onto the murky and vitnolic world of the nght-wing, its most disturbing 
sections describe the caving of liberal academics and their odd but repeated 
requests for Ayers’s understanding. Professors at the University of Colorado 
bizarrely asked him to personally approve their decision to blacklist him from an 
education conference; a dean at the University of Nebraska similarly asked him to 
sign his name to a statement cancelling an mvitation to speak there. At most places, 
wealthy donors and elected officials appeared to be driving these decisions. 

A small but important victory for civil liberties was won in, of all places, the 
home state of Dick Cheney. Students went to court to challenge the University 
of Wyoming’s cancellation—on the pretext of being unable to guarantee the 
public’s safety—of their invitation to this professor of education. “To deny 
students the right to question the circumstances of their lives...or to deny them 
the freedom to read widely and to speak to the broadest range of people,” Ayers 
writes, “was to deny democracy itself” (158). A federal judge vindicated the 
students’ position and Ayers delivered his speech without incident. Nonetheless, 

the campaign to demonize and blacklist” Ayers “was aa organized, and 

F so picket lines were arranged at every talk” (166). 

Ayers chose to remain silent during the presidental campaign and not 
publicly defend himself; Public Enemy is his opportunity to set the record 
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- straight and reclaim his identity. The author Ayers takes a special delight in 
noting when media critics discovered that the “enemy” Ayers failed to 
correspond with the living person. A New York Times reporter visited his home 
and gushed, “You certainly don’t live lke Weathermen,” and a Chicago 
magazine wniter remarked that he did not “look anything like a real 
Weatherman’—nor parent like one either! (@0---81) It turned out that there 
was not much resemblance between the two Ayers’s, but this insight did not 
typically find its way into journalistic portrayals. When conservative blogger 
Tucker Carlson and nght-wing schemer Andrew Breitbart surprisingly made a 
winning bid—in an on-line auction to benefit a local humanities organization— 
for a dinner cooked by Ayers and Dohrn, all hell threatened to break loose, 
_ again. Even though it was two years past the election, relationships with friends 
and civic elites froze and unraveled once more, as if the nation stood on the edge 
of an abyss. But what began as a surreal, even scary moment for Ayers, ended in 
a kind of personal triumph. Breitbart later tweeted that Ayers was “a gourmand 
charmer” who was great fun to spend time with, and even mused about taking a 
cross-country road mp with him (209). (It should be noted that Breitbart, who 
died recently, was notorious for contnving stones to derail the careers of leading 
black officials and activists, so his company on the road may not have been 
recommended.) But to our point, Breitbart let slip evidence of the “real’— 
warm, affable, witty—Bill Ayers. 

Ayers spends most of the book unfolding a counter-narrative of the caricature 
that passed as Bill Ayers in 2008 (and as Ayers might put it—it is so weird to 
have to pen a counter-narrative of yourself), and that counter-narrative details the 
life of a public figure and person of the left, but most memorably, as a father, son, 
husband, friend, comrade, and teacher. It is important that we know, for example, 
that Ayers was a loving son whose father spent his last years living with them, just 
as he and Dohrn took in and cared for her mother during her last years. In a 
particularly moving section, Ayers gives a glimpse of the many challenges—and 
ultimately tiumphs and joys—he and Dohrn experienced parenting Chesa 
Boudin, whom they took in as a fourteen-month-old. Together they raised Chesa 
as their third son after his parents, radical activists Kathy Boudin and David 
Gilbert, were incarcerated for their role in an armed robbery and the killing of two 
police officers after an ensuing shootout. Chesa’s story of coping with a traumatic 
separation from his parents, and then struggling to stay connected to them, 
became part of the everyday life of the Ayers/Dohrn household, along with 
baseball games, marches, and rallies, and years of collective dinners with their 
neighbors: Palestinian-Amencan scholar Rashid Khalidi, his wife Mona Khalidi, 
and their three children. 

In this engaging memoir, Ayers refuses i kadun the 1960s as a golden age of 
social protest, but instead portrays that penod as one chapter in a hfe of activist 
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commitment, learning, critique, and engagement. And, importantly, throughout the 
memoir he strives to make this journey more of a collective than an individual story, 
helping to produce a portrait of white New Left radicals as evolving and flexible, 
rather than the spoiled or dogmatic figures they have become in some portrayals. 
The last chapters focus on recent struggles in Chicago and elsewhere by 
themselves, friends, and comrades to end the death penalty, oppose U.S. wars and 
occupation, end the Israeli occupation of Palestine, and fight against NATO's 
expansion. 

Finally, Ayers notes the irony in all the pressure on him to disavow his and the 
Weather Underground’s actions to end the long war in Vietnam (not to mention 
the several other disastrous wars the U.S. government has waged since): the fact 
that most of their architects and proponents have never been held to account for 
their decisions and acts that were based on fabrications or made in violation of 
international law or human nghts conventions. Even though Ayers expresses 
regret about various choices he has made as an activist—he gives sectarianism and 
dogmatism a thumbs down, for example—he resolutely stands by the broad and 
diverse anti-war movement of which he and the Weather Underground were a 
part. The memoir delivers vividly on this combination of a defiant and proud 
veteran of the 1960s mixed with the reflections of a more skeptical, questioning 
family man/teacher/activist. If the politics of the 1960s seem more certain or 
clearer in retrospect, as a narrator of contemporary political culture, Ayers 
consistently favors the pedagogical style he has cultivated in the classroom: the 
insistence on constantly asking questions. 

Ayers mentions rather offhandedly that he is a graduate of Bennington 
College’s famed writing program. The fruits of this training bloom in the 
luminous prose and engaging narrative, which seamlessly interweaves personal 
and cultural and political history. But most assuredly, in the end, this is 
memoir rather than history and Ayers is clear-eyed and trenchant in 


reclaiming his voice. 
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How We Found Out About 
COINTELPRO 


Martin Oppenheimer 
"Bein Medsger, The Burglary: The Discovery of J. a Hoover's Secret 
FBI (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 2014), pages, $29.95, 
hardcover. ; 


Activists in the anti-war, civil rights, and New Left movements. in the 
1950s and ‘60s were sure they and their organizations were being spied on by 
J. Edgar Hoover’s FBI. Many of the members or sympathizers of Old Left 
organizations listed on` the Attorney General’s. list of “subversive 
organizations” (which existed from 1947 until its abolition in 1974) knew 
_ from personal experience (having been fired from- jobs; ostracized by 
neighbors, and barred from other jobs) that they were under surveillance. But 
there was little hard proof of a wider strategy to destroy deliberately entire 
organizations by the use of completely illegal methods. That was soon to 


change. 

By 1970 it had become clear that the US. ` war in Shea ‘Asia “ was 
escalating in new and terrible ways,” as Betty Medsger reminds us. Cambodia 
was invaded on April 30, 1970. Peace activists were frustrated, to say the least, 
that even massive demonstrations had been unable to slow down—much less 
stop—the war. Many now began to consider more desperate measures. On | 
August 24, the Army Math Research Center at the University of Wisconsin 
was bombed. One person was killed. William Davidon, a physics professor at | 
‘Haverford College, a Quaker institution, became aware of widespread fears 
within various peace groups that the FBI was infiltrating. It was-in this 
atmosphere that he decided ` ‘to answer this question—was the FBI suppressing 

dissent?” 
- In late 1970 he recruited seven other anti-war activists, sally pacifists, 
into a secret Citizens Committee to Investigate the FBI. On March 8, 1971, 
the night of the Mohammed-Ali-Joe Frazier heavyweight match, they broke 
into the unprotected offices of the FBI in Media, Pennsylvania and made off : 
with all the files, on the assumption that they would find evidence of the FBI’s 
systematic spying on Americans. They had no idea that what they had in their 
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hands would soon expose much more. | 

In the weeks following the burglary, the raiders would discover, in 
Medsger’s words, “that there were two FBIs—the public, and the secret,” 
and that the. latter “used deceptions, disinformation, and violence as tools to 
harass, damage, and...silence people whose political opinions the director 
[Hoover] opposed.” The FBI, it became clear to the burglars, had been and 
was engaged in “blackmail, burglary.... Agents and informers were ordered 
to spy on...the private lives, including sexuel activities, of the nation’s highest’ 
officials.” Hundveds of thousands of Americans were targeted—or enlisted as 
informers—even members of various Ku Klux Klan groups. The FBI’s files 
included massive amounts of data, much of it supplied by untrained informers. 
There was an agreement with 16,700 American Legion Posts, utilizing 
100,880 members, to spy on their own communities. 

' The burglars analyzed the files, copied them, and sent packets to a number 
of news outlets, both anti-war and establishment. Medsger, then working for the 


| Washington Post, was one of the first to set eyes on the evidence. Two memos 


in the stolen files were headed “COINTELPRO” and “SI.” The burglars 
had no idea what these meant. Five years, of lawsuits, dogged reportage, and 
Congressional hearings would reveal their meanings. COINTELPRO 
(Count-«Intelligence Program), which has been amply described in more than 


- a dozen-books by now, had as one of its objectives “the neutralization of black 


extremist groups, the prevention of violence by these groups and the prevention 
of coalition of black extremist organizations.” Neutralization meant, according 
to an FBI memo, efforts to-“expose, disrupt, misdirect, discredit” groups such 
as the Congress of Racial Equality, the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee, Martin Luther King’s Southern Chnstian Leadership Conference, 
even the Nation of Islam. For years, Hoover had targeted the NAACP and the 
ACLU, going so far as to use informers inside their offices. The FBI 
monitored and maintained files on “members of unions, pacifist groups, 
anarchists, racial justice groups, and Bureau cntics (who) were regarded by- 
Hoover as subversives.” Tactics included persuading local police to arrest 
leaders “on every possible charge.” 

In 1964, after the murders of three civil rights volunteers at the beginning of + 
“Freedom Summer,” the voter registration campaign in Mississippi, President 
Johnson and Attomey General Robert F. Kennedy ordered Hoover to add 

“white hate groups,” mainly Southern Klan groups, to the lists of organizations 
subject to COINTERLPRO action. 

The Program, or actually programs, began erie in 1956, although 
Hoover's spying had been going on in secret for years. There were twelve 
programs under COINTELPRO covering different sets of organizations, 
including the Puerto Rican Independence Movement, the New Left, the 
American Indian Movement, the Socialist Workers Party (SWP), and 
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almost needless to say, the Communist Party, which had been an FBI target 
for decades. The FBI infiltrated Liberation News Service (LNS), a New 
Left version of the Associated Press, using disinformation to make LNS seem 
an FBI front, and set up a phony newspaper to hire young radicals in order to 
spy on them. Following a lawsuit by the SWP, it was revealed that an 
organization with 2,500 members had been infiltrated by 1,600 informers— 
thus actually strengthening the group for a time, one could reasonably 
suppose. At one point, according to David Cunningham’s 2004 book There’s 
Something Happening Here: The New Left, The Klan, and FBI 
Counterintelligence, about 6 percent of Klan members were informers, 
including some of the top leaders. (Hoover also instituted a program called 

“Sex Deviate” from about 1950 to 1975, the full extent of which is only now 
becoming known.) 

Hoover had files on “an endless roll call of the best novelists, re 
writers, poets, essayists and playwrights, including Nobel laureates,” apparently 
because he fundamentally distrusted intellectuals. But the FBI’s pnonty by the 
19603 seemed to be massive spying on black Americans, especially black 
student groups, usually with the full cooperation of campus secunty personnel. 
Medsger says that “The overall impression in directives written by Hoover, 
other headquarters ofhaals, and local FBI officials was that the FBI thought of 
black Americans as falling into two categories—black people who should be 
spied on...and black people who should spy on other black people for the 
FBI.” It was required that agents recruit paid informers in black “ghettos.” - 

The mysterious “SI” stood for Security Index. SI in 1971 was a secret 
listing of more than 26,000 people who were to be arrested and imprisoned 
without any form of hearing in the event of a national emergency (including 
this writer, whose SI number was 492-609C). Hoover had begun a similar 
list under another name as early as 1924. In 1950 a Congress hysterical 
about the “Communist threat” passed the Internal Security Act (the 
McCarran Act) which called for the registration of Communist organizations 
and their members, and also allowed the arrest and indefinite detention of 
persons engaged 1 in Communist activity during a national emergency. Hoover 
then, again secretly, expanded its coverage to activists in many other 
organizations. The McCarran act was revoked in 1971, but Hoover 
continued the SI under another label. Several years after Hoover’ s death it 
was officially abolished. 

Hoover did not know exactly what was in the burgled files, and quite 
understandably was hornfied that COINTELPRO and SI would be 
`- revealed. “MEDBURG” (short for Media Burglars) became his priority. 
He transferred some 200 agents to Philadelphia to work on the case. He sent 
Mark Felt, later the Deep Throat informer in the Watergate case, to Media 
to find out how the burglary had happened. For nearly ten years FBI agents 
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or informers had photographed thousands. of people at peace demonstrations, 
and now they went through the pictures and interviewed hundreds, 
concentrating for a time on the West Philadelphia neighborhood of Powelton 


- Village, which was known to be a hotbed of anti-war and other dissident 


activity. All to no avail. 
But suddenly the burglars; or so Hoover thought, were within tee grasp. 


On June 25, 1971, one Robert Hardy appeared at the FBI office in 
Camden, New Jedes and told agents of a plan by several of his friends to 


` raid the draft board in that city, remove the files, and destroy them. Hardy 


was one of the gang, but changed his mind. He was immediately hired as an 
informer and told to return to the gang and report on their plans, which he 
did. On August 22, the FBI was waiting when the group struck, and 
twenty-eight were arrested. The trial began on February 5, 1973. Hoover 


died in May 1972, but his ghost must have suffered a shock as Hardy 
changed his mind again and became a witness for the defense. He told the 


truth, namely that the FBI had used him as a provocateur, and that the 


burglary could not have taken place without him and the burglary tools that 
the FBI had supplied. The defense relied on this, but also put the war “on 
trial.” One defense witness in particular, a conscientious objector whose 
brother had been killed in Vietnam, clearly moved the jury. The “Camden 
28” were acquitted. Two of them had actually been Media burglars, and 
another two were in attendance throughout the trial. The FBI had no idea. 
(The case inspired Anthony Giacchino’s 2006 award-winning documentary 
film, The Camden 28.) 

' By the time of the Media Scan. quite a number of draft boards had 
been invaded. Medsger recalls that nine pacifists, led by two Catholic priests, 
raided the Catonsville, Maryland draft board in May 1968 and openly 
burned the files. The “Catonsville Nine” were quickly arrested. Soon the 
strategy changed: the idea was “to slow down the operation of the draft 
system” by stealing the records but not getting caught. The records were 
sometimes sent to their “owners” with information on-how to become a 
conscientious objector. According to Medsger, upwards of 500 activists 
burglarized “dozens of draft boards and removed thousands of...records.” 
This strategy was the model for the Media burglary. — | 

As the FBI’s Media files continued to be released in batches following the 
burglary, the information began to have an impact. On June 13, 1971, the first 
installation of the Pentagon Papers was published by the New York Times, 
adding a new exposé of illegal governmental actions. Seymour Hersh of the 
Times revealed, on December 22, 1974, that the CIA, in violation of its charter 
that forbade domestic intelligence, had fles on thousands of U.S. anti-war 
activists. CIA Director Richard Helms lied when he denied it, but when 
Congress investigated a year later it turned out that the CIA had data on more 
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than 300,000 people and a thousand organizations, with thousands on watch 
lists to have their mail opened (including this writer, whose mail was opened in 
1962). l 

Yet even after Hoover's departure, the monitoring of anti-war and black 
activists continued until 1975, when the FBI, under new leadership, began to 
close COINTELPRO cases and at least in theory shift its priotites back to 
organized crime and governmental corruption. That January the U.S. Senate 
established a “Select Committee to Study Governmental Operations with 
Respect to Intelligence Activities,” known as the Church Committee, after its 
chairman, Senator Frank Church. The Committee held hearings that shed 
considerable light on the ilegal operations of the FBI. The Church 
Committee’s findings and its recommendatons to reform the FBI were attacked 
from within the FBI by Hoover's old guard, and outside by conservatives. They 
returned to the attack after 9/11, on the ground that the Church Committee had 
disarmed U.S. intelligence—even though it was the FBI’s bungling that 
contributed to the disaster. 

One payoff from the Church Committee was the creation of the Foreign 
Intelligence Surveillance Court, even though it turned out to be less than 
advertised. It has not rolled back government surveillance. Only the strengthening 
of the Freedom of Information Acct after 1974 had a serious impact: as people 
perused their files, the FBI's illegal activites bubbled to the surface, whereas 
under Hoover the FBI had simply refused requests. 

Although Congressional hearings made ıt somewhat more difficult for the 
FBI to hide questionable behavior, by 1980 “the reform pendulum was 

reversing.” As far as President Reagan was concerned, Medsger states, 
- “intelligence reform was over.” In 198] the FBI began to investigate a series 
of individuals and organizations that opposed Reagan’s foreign policy, in 
particular the Committee in Solidarity with the People of El Salvador 
(CISPES). “The ghost of Hoover seemed to be in charge,” Medsger relates, 
as the FBI recruited informers, staged break-ins at churches, homes, and 
offices, and monitored “hundreds of peace demonstrations.” After 9/11, and 
the passage of the PATRIOT Act, the restraints on the FBI were 
“loosened” even further, and the FBIs mission’ formally shifted to domestic 
intelligence. It now had access to the National Security Agency’s data 
retrievals, and it proceeded to investigate organizations ‘simply because they 
opposed the war. Among the FBI’s targets were the Catholic Worker and the 
American Friends Service Committee. Despite the FBI’s claims that 
MEDBURG led to “a significant reevaluation of...domestic security policy,” 
what, besides adding some window-dressing, had really changed? 

“MEDBURG” was officially closed on March 11, 1976, when the 
statute of limitations. ran out. Betty Medsger eventually located seven of the. 
eight burglars. All agreed-to tell their story; five, including nngleader William 
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Davidon, agreed to be publicly identified. Medsger also was able, via the 
Freedom of Information Acct, to access the 33,698-page official record of the 


FBI's MEDBURG investigation. 


In her later chapters she delves into the lives of several of the burglars: 
their political development and motivations, and then their post-“Medburg” 


hives. It is interesting to know, for example, that two of the burglars were 


ay 


veterans of Freedom Summer. This is fascinating stuff for social psychologists 
who study the motivations of participants in social movements, but after the 
gripping hour-by-hour tale of the burglary and the FBI’s frustrating chase, not 
to mention the drama of the Camden 28, this material may be anti-climactic 
for some readers. (Much of it is included in a documentary, 1977, produced 
by Johanna Hamilton and released in 2014.) 

Davidon did not rest on his laurels after the burglary. In March 1972 he and 
two companions broke into a railway car parked in a field in York County, 
Pennsylvania. It contained bombs headed for Vietnam. They proceeded to make 
them inoperable. Then, in Apni, he and forty-four others paddled canoes into » 
Sandy Hook Bay in New Jersey to “blockade” a Navy munitions ship. Several of 
the demonstrators were arrested. And in the following month Davidon and others 
sabotaged three Air Force transport planes at the Willow Grove, Pennsylvania 
Naval Air Station by cutting hose lines and cables. In both the railway car and 
airplane incidents, anonymous statements outlining the reasons for the actions 
were sent to the press. Davidon died in 2013. He, too, had been on Hoover's 
Secunity Index. | 

Medsger ends her book by asking the obvious question: How was it 
possible for Hoover to “pervert the basic principles of democracy...with such 
egregious secret policies and actions for nearly a half century without 
constraints?” The answer, she says, is that over these years officials refused to 
ask questions. But why did they not challenge the FBI until the Church 
Committee? Here she falters, although the answers are surely not difficult to 
find. We know of course that Hoover used his files as blackmail. And many 
government figures clearly thought that his means, no matter how illegal, were 
justfrable in the struggle against “Communism.” However, if we consider 
how the FBI’s “war on subversives” actually functioned to undermine and in 
some cases effectively destroy movements for social change, we can only 
conclude that Hoover, regardless of his own motivations, was doing the social 


control work of the established order. 


(AY 
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Flying Patterns 
Seth Sandronsky 


Barbara Kingsolver, Flight Behavior (New York: HarperCollins, 2012), 
464 pages, $16.99, paperback. — 


Life is no crystal staircase for Dellarobia, the main character in Barbara 
Kingsolver’s novel Flight Behavior. It is a stirring read, but not as much as her 
1998 novel The Poisonwood Bible, a powerful female-centric story set in the 
Belgian Congo. 

In Flight Behavior, Dalcbics is rearing two small kids in a low-income 
household, and living in the “right-to-work” (at low pay) state of Tennessee. 
She is alienated from herself, her husband, and especially her mother-in-law. In 
an era of U.S. working-class demobilization, Dellarobia is adrift in a loveless 
marriage. She and her husband Cub married young and became parents before 
fully getting to know each other. 

They groan under the yoke of daily responsibilities. Their sparse home sits 
on the property of Cub’s parents. The couple’s communication is woeful. 
Their kids come alive in Kingsolver's nuanced sketches of childhood awe and 
insight; they glue the couple together. Kingsolver handles this dynamic with a 
deft touch. . 

Dellarobia’s angst develops within monopoly-finance capitalism. 
Kingsolver, like Emily Dickinson before her, shows and tells the story slant. 
(This slanting is also a feature of The Lacuna, Kingsolver’s 2009 tale of loss 
and love against a backdrop of revolution and reaction that spans continents.) 
Dellarobia does not seek illicit drugs, but does pursue a series of male 
partners to soothe her unhappiness. Anticipation grows as she is lurching 
towards a tryst, ambling uphill. Her community serves as a metaphor for the 
Sisyphean shadow of personal disappointments, both parental and 
matrimonial. 

Her character development intrigues. Who Dellarobia becomes on her 
journey of discovery upends her world and enlightens readers just arriving to 
radical political economy. Dellarobia’s vision of a natural phenomenon of 
splendid beauty indicates an opposite process. We find this contradiction 
through her lived expenence. Call it a capitalist crime scene: an environmental - 


_ SETH SANDRONSKY is a Sacramento-based journalist. He is a member of the freelancers unit 
of the Pacific Media Workers Guild, a local office of The Newspaper Guild, which is part of 
Communications Workers of America. 
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wased ripped from today’s headlinės. The messenger and teacher of the 


| 


disastrous ecological details is a black male scientist. His entry into the life of 


Dellarobia, a poor white woman, alters her assumptions about earthly biology, 


and much more. His persona and voice dnps the scientific process of; 


gathering data as a means to expand inquiry. A scientific approach to life, 
cool as a cucumber, contrasts with Dellarobia’s. Kingsolver uses this duo’s 
relationship to compare and contrast common sense and nonsense, myths and 
truths about the environment. 

Their lively exchanges help to propel Kingsolver’s linear plot, which 
extends to Mexico and involves migrants from that NAFTA nation whose 
fate is tied to that of beautiful butterflies. Dellarobia’s political consciousness 
grows. [he scientist nudges her and Kingsolver’s readers on a path involving 
the present and future conditions of the biosphere. Dellarobia’s oldest son 
and, haltingly, Cub, his mother, and a religious figure whose secret history 
surprises, learn to think, outside the big box of what Noam Chomsky calls 

erica’s “corporate-run and propaganda-managed” society. In different yet 
similar ways, Dellarobia and the monarch butterflies encounter a light at the 
end of the tunnel. It is an onrushing train: the planetary ecological emergency. 

The question of media and schools in producing conscience and 
consciousness 1s sharp and spot-on in Flight Behavior. Kingsolver’s depiction 
of local TV reporters and reporting is positively wicked. Weather-related 
news unlinked to environmental havoc saturates the media landscape. (Look 
no further than mainstream coverage of Super- Typhoon Haiyan that leveled 
the central Philippines archipelago uf November 2013.) Thanks to the 
scientist she meets, Dellarobia comes to understand that climate change 
explains the sudden appearance of monarch butterflies in her burg. This 
systemic crisis 1s delivering hornfic consequences, from melting polar icepacks 
to extreme weather and species extinction. 

Kingsolver and her characters never say “capitalism.” That says a lot 
about its ideological power over my favorite American novelist. Nevertheless, I 


recommend Flight Behavior. It is a noble bid to fictionalize a factual calamity 
before us. 


“—»y 
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ae Monthly Review > 
September 2014, Vol. 66, No.4 
An Independent Socialist Magazine Founded in 1949 
_Leo Huberman, Editor, 1949-1968; Paul M. Sweezy, Editor, 1949-2004; 
- Harry Magdoff, Editor, 1969-2006 
" Ellen Meiksins Wood, Former Editor, 1997-2000: 
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John meee! Foster, Editor; Michael D. Yates, Associate Editor; 
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Yoshie Furuhashi, MRzine Editor 
website: http://www. mrzine.org; e-mail: pene O rae org 


This year is the 150th anniversary of the International Working Men’s . 
Association (IWMA), often referred to as the First International, Formed in 
1864 under the leadership of Karl Marx, it operated—in contrast to what - 
were subsequently called the Second, Third, and Fourth Internationals— _ 
under the principle of unity with diversity, rejecting a. policy of absolute — 
doctrinal unity. After considerable successes, however; it fell prey to sectarian 
struggles and finally expired in 1876. The 150th anniversary coincides with - 
‘growing worldwide calls for the construction of a New International. In 
February 2014, MR. published a paper, “Reflections on the New 
International,” that’ István Mészdros.had drafted‘ in 2010 at the request of 
~ Venezuelan President’ Hugo Chavez. In June 2014, we published, Samir 
Amin’s “Popular Movements Toward Socialism,” addressing the same 
subject. Both Mészáros and Amin insisted that despite the eventual decline of ` 
the IWMA into the factionalism which led ‘to its demise, it—and-not the 
Second, Third, or Fourth Internationals —constituted the model for a New 
~ International. 

The July 2014 issue of our sister publication Socialism a Democracy, 
edited by George C. Comninel, Marcello Musto, and Victor Wallis, is 

devoted entirely to the International’s anniversary, and adopts this same 
general position. In addition to the editors, the issue includes articles by. MR 
authors Patrick Bond, Bill Fletcher, Jr., and Michael Löwy. As managing 
editor of Socialism and Democracy, Wallis (also a long-time MR contnbutor) 
wrote the introduction to the issue, emphasizing the need for a new 
_ internationalism. Musto’s “Notes on the History of the International,” written 
originally as the “Introduction” to an anthology of key documents under his 
` editorship entitled, Workers Unite!: The International 150 Years Later (New 
York: Bloomsbury, 2014), provides a remarkable history of the International. 
It ends with the words: “The new International cannot evade that twin 
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requirement: it must be plural and it must be anticapitalist.” For more on 
Socialism and Democracy, go to http://sdonline.org. 
i A 


One of the most important institutions of the socialist left in Britain is the 
Marx Memonal Library in London. Founded in 1933, ata critical moment 
for the left and the world, it has been a consistent voice for Marxism and 
internationalism. Its inaugural lecture, “The Life of Marx,” was delivered on 
November 5, 1933; by Tom Mann, the famous socialist labor leader, who 
had first risen to prominence in the 1889 London. dock strike, and was a 
friend and comrade of Eleanor Marx and Fredenck Engels. (Mann and 
Eleanor Marx are bath central figures in John Tully's Silvertown: The Lost 
Story of a Strike that Shook London and Helped Launch the Modern Labor 
Movement, recently published by Monthly Review Press.) 

In spring 2014, the Marx Memonal Library launched its new annual 
journal Theory & Struggle, intended as an expanded version of its earlier 
bulletin, Praxis. This inaugural issue includes the annual Marx Memonial 
Lecture “What Can We Say About the Crisis of 2007?” delivered in 
February 2014 by Costas Lapavitsas, professor of economics at the School of 
Onental and African Studies, University of London, and author of Praftfing 
Without Producing (London: Verso, 2014). In a statement that will interest 


. MR readers, Lapavitsas declared in his Marx Memonal Lecture that: 


To me the cnsis that broke out in 2007 is a crisis of financialisation.... As 
a concept, financialisation originates in Marxist political economy. The 
first reference to it that I can find is associated with Monthly Review and 
Paul Sweezy. For Sweezy, modern capitalism is characterized by the 
ceaseless growth of “surplus” which cannot be ‘easily absorbed 
productively and tends to be used unproductively. A crisis emerges when 
the “surplus” is so great that the economy becomes inundated with it and 
tries to find other ways of dealing with its excess. 


Sweezy thought that finance could be one of these ways in which the — 
surplus could find some kind of profitable use. When the crisis of 1973— 
74 broke out and the long post-war boom finished, Sweezy was the first to 
argue that from now on we are likely to see a period of steady growth of 
finance because that is where the surplus will end up. So the Monthly 
Review tradition is where the first intimations and first analysis of 
financialisation can be found, and it continues to produce valuable work 
on this issue. 


Those interested in Theory & Struggle and the Marx Memorial Library 


= 
should go to httpy/marx-memorial-library.< org. 


The July-August 2014 number es the Progressive is billed as “The 
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Robber Barons Issue” and has as its cover title “Attack the Plutocrats.” It 
includes a review by its senior editor, Matthew Rothschild, of Thomas 
Piketty’s best-selling Capital in the Twenty-First Century, unquestionably the 
most widely discussed economic work today. Rothschild starts out saying: “I 
admit it: I came to the Thomas Piketty book with some skepticism. I’ve read a 
lot of books and magazine articles over the last couple of decades about 
increasing inequality and about the stagnation of our current stage of 
capitalism. Hell, Monthly Review has been dedicated to the subject for the 
past forty years.” Rothschild moves on, however, to a serious consideration of 
Piketty’s work, and to what we think is a realistic if brief assessment of its 
notable strengths and weaknesses, pnmanily from a movement perspective. He 
then follows up this assessment by quoting interviews that he conducted with 
“two leftwing economists”: Dean Baker, co-founder of the Center for 
Economic and Policy Research, and John Bellamy Foster, editor of Monthly 
Review. Baker’s take on Piketty’s book is generally supportive, but he 
criticizes it for its preferred solution of taxation of wealth as “unrealistic 
politically.” Foster, in contrast, argues that its “advocacy of a tax on capital 
(wealth) is a kind of opening of the door to a vital issue,” while adding that 
“so detached is his [Piketty’s] analysis from concrete developments in political 
economy that he is unable to explain the power dimensions behind inequality 
itself.” For more on The Progressive see http://progressive.org. 
—, 


We would like to congratulate our close fnend and MR colleague Brett 
Clark, a member of the MR editorial committee and the author of three 
Monthly Review Press books—The Critique of Intelligent Design (2008) and 
The Ecological Rift (2010), both coauthored with John Bellamy Foster and 
Richard York; and The Science and Humanism of Stephen Jay Gould, 
coauthored with York—on his election as chair of the Section on Marxist 
Sociology of the American Sociological Association. Clark and York—who 
just stepped down in August from his position as chair of the Environment 
and Technology Section of the American Sociological Association—are 
leading lights in the development of a new tradition of critical human ecology 


(sometimes referred to as CHE). 
f Taar- a 


This summer Monthly Review updated and fully indexed its archives, 
making every article, going back to the inception of the magazine in 1949, 
available in pdf form to all subscribers. We have also launched an online-only 
subscription program. Online-only subscribers, like print subscribers, will 
have full access to MR’s entire archive. As always, though, MR's continued | 
existence depends on its MR Associates. Associates receive a regular 
subscription to the magazine (both print and online), one free book, and a 50 
percent reduction on all Monthly Review Press titles. Please consider 
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becoming an Associate; the various options for subscription to MR are to be 
found at http://monthlyreview.org/subscnptions/. 
Sy? 

Nadine Gordimer, the South African author who won the Nobel Prize in 
Literature in 1991, died at age 90 on July 13, 2014. Gordimer was an 
indomitable fighter for freedom in South Africa and throughout the world. 
One of her last publications was her long, moving foreword to Alan Wieder’s 
Monthly Review Press book, Ruth First and Joe Slovo in the War Against 
Apartheid (2013). The foreword is available on the Monthly Review Press 
webpage at http://monthlyreview.org/press/. 


“— 


Conlinued from page 64 


So, after more than 150 years, the point that Marx made is still valid. 
The temporary retreat of the struggle for socialism and a climate of despair 
may prevail, but the very victory of the neo-liberals guarantees a future open to 
the fulfillment of the shattered hope. Enc Hobsbawm in his book How to 
Change the World has rightly pointed out —”..in the end Marx was to make . 
a somewhat unexpected retum in world in which capitalism has been 
reminded that its own future is put into question not by the threat of social 
revolution but by the very nature of its untrammelled global operation, to 
which Karl Marx has proved as much more perspective a guide than the 
believers in the rational choices and self-correcting mechanisms of the free 
market.” | 
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Director of Arvind Limited, the leading textile firm that hopes to claim a 
~ multi-national status, reminded us of this discussion. Lalbhai points out that 
China has 35% of the global textile trade, but that prospects for the Indian 
- textile firms are improving because China "is becoming more expensive." He 
estimates that Chinese "wages and costs" are three times that of India, but its 
textile and apparel industry continues to grow at 10-15 percent—leading this 
knowledgable figure to believe that the Indian industry "could grow" at 15 per 
cent yearly. Now this appears to be a rather modest expectation, and one that 
could hardly generate the vast increases in new employment contemplated by 
the NMP. What is the barrier to faster growth given the enormous 
"advantage" of low Indian wages? According to Lalbhai, it is not the failure 
of the successive neo-liberal governments to deregulate fast enough: "The 
government has already done a lot. The earlier government removed excise 
duty from the value chain, and the new government is waiting to implement 
Goods & Services Tax (GST). We have duty drawbacks, state-level 
incentives on interest subvention, and labour policies are being liberalized. We 
cannot complain that we are not doing well due to government apathy." The 
Chinese advantage is in infrastructure and scale, and this cannot be overcome. 
Or to put it another way that Lalbhai is unlikely ever to say, China had a 
revolution that cleared the ground to create a giant textile industry—with seven 
times the global trade of India, despite wages three times higher. 

The point is that the supposed working out of the laws of classical political 
economy have already been impacted by the emergence of global proletarian 
` struggle, despite the return of capitalist social relations in China and the tragic 
implosion of the Soviet Union. Yet in India the field for the operation of the 
laws of classical political economy is expanding. under the neo-liberal regimes, 
and as Marx predicted, leading only to the imevitable sharpening of 
contradictions. The logic of low wages cannot in the globalised free trade 
paradise of the neo-liberals ever even begin to create the enormous number of 
` new jobs that the NMP implicitly recognises are necessary to avoid mass 
unemployment and social crisis. Thus Lalbhai explains that the leading 
‘Indian textile and: apparel firm does not expect—even if its fondest hopes for an 
expanded global market share are realised—to create significant new 
employment in India: "Do -we stay in India or go to Africa because I believe 
that in 10 years, textiles is going to be all about Africa and not India because 
Indian textiles will remain for this market but the global business will move. . 
Africa is going to be more competitive on labour cost, and, as a continent, 18 
going to emerge as a large domestic play." 

a Continued on page 63 
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share of the manufacturing sector in the gross a. přoduct (GDP) from 
15%-16% to 25% by 2022 and creating 100 million additional jobs by that 
year through the setting up of National Investment and Manufacturing 
Zones (NIMZs). So, whatever protection of labor is on paper is to be 


‘removed to make it commensurate with NMP. But this is expected: The 


essence of this phenomenon is inherent in a free market or frée trade 


economy. Marx himself explained the point lucidly in 1847— 


“The problem: What will be the influence of the perfect unfettering of | 
- trade upon the situation of the working classes, is very easy to be 
resolved. It is not even a problem. If there is anything clearly exposed in 
l . political ¢ economy, it is the fate attending the working classes under the 
7- yeign‘of Free Trade. All those laws developed in the’classical works on 
political economy, are strictly true under the supposition only, that träde 
be delivered from all fetters, that competition be perfectly free, not only 
within a single country, but upon the whole face of the earth:.. [One 
, such supposed] law, that the lowest level of wages is the natural price of 
the commodity of labour, will realise itself in the same measure with 
- Ricardo's supposition that Free Trade will become a reality. We accept 
every thing that has been said of the advantages of Free Trade. The 
” powers of production will increase, the tax imposed upon the country by 
protective duties will disappear, all commodities will be sold at a cheaper 
_ price. And what, again, says Ricardo? “That labour being equally a 
commodity, will equally sell at a cheaper price” — that you will have it- 
for very little money indeed, just as you will have pepper and salt... Thus 
you have to choose: Either you must disavow the whole of political 
-economy as it exists at present, or you must allow that under the freedom 
of trade the whole severity of the laws of political economy will be applied 
to the working classes. Is that to say that we are against Free Trade? No, 
we are for Free Trade, because by Free Trade all e¢onomical laws, with 
`- their most astounding contradictions, will act upon a larger scale, upon a 
greater extent of territory, upon the territory of the whole earth; and 
- because from the uniting of all these contradictions into a single group, 
where they stand face to face, will result the struggle which will itself 


eventuate in the emancipation of the proletarians.” 


A pecan Interview (http://www.thehindu.com/business/Industry/ 
garment-industry-needs-huge-scale-to-compete-globally-lalbhai/ 
article6408 192. ece) with Sanjay Lalbhai, Chairman and Managing 
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” The -neo-liberal policies initiated in 199lare now going to be 
implemented with full'steam under the leadership of the government formed 
with slight majority, albeit with but 31% vote. The indications are already 
visible. The Union Cabinet has already approved amendments to labor laws. 
World Bank in 2008 commented “India’s labor regulations — among the most . 
restrictive and complex in the world — have constrained the growth of the 
formal manufacturing sector where these laws have their widest application... 
Given the country's momentum of growth, the window of opportunity must 
not be lost for improving job prospects for the 80:million new entrants who are 
expected to join the work force over the next decade.” And now India's. 
National Manufacturing Policy (NMP) adopted by the previous Congress- 
led United Progressive Alliance government in 2011 aims at increasing the 
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r: 


- The Return of Fascism in Contemporary 
Capitalism 


Samir Amin 


It is not by chance that the very title of this contabution links the return of 
fascism on the political scene with the crisis of contemporary capitalism. 
Fascism is not synonymous with an authoritarian police regime that rejects the 

r€ uncertainties of parliamentary electoral democracy. Fascism is a particular 
political response to the challenges with which the management of capitalist 
society may be confronted in specific circumstances. 


Unity and Diversity of Fascism 


Political movements that can nghtly be called fascist were in ae forefront > 
and exercised power in a number of European countries, particularly during 
the 1930s up to 1945. These included Italy’s Benito Mussolini, Germany’s 
Adolf Hitler, Spain’s Francisco Franco, Portugal’s António de Oliveira 
Salazar, France’s Philippe Pétain, Hungary’s Miklés Horthy, Romania’s Ion 
Antonescu, and Croatia’s Ante Pavelic. The diversity of societies that were 
the victims of fascism—both major developed capitalist societies and minor 
dominated capitalist societies, some connected with a victorious war, others 
the product of defeat—should prevent us from lumping them all together. | 
shall thus specify the different effects that this diversity of structures and 
conjunctures produced in these societies. 

Yet, beyond this diversity, all these fascist regimes haa two characteristics 
in common: 

(1) In the circumstances, they were all willing to manage the government 
and society in such a way as not to call the fundamental principles of 
capitalism into question, specifically private capitalist property, including that 
of modern monopoly capitalism. That is why I call these different forms of 
fascism particular ways of managing capitalism and not political forms -that 
challenge the latter’s legitimacy, even if “capitalism” or “plutocracies” were 
subject to long diatribes in the rhetoric of fascist speeches. The lie that hides 


"SAMIR AMIN is director of the Third World Forum in Dakar, Senegal. His books published 
by Monthly Review Press include The Liberal Virus, The World We Wish to See, The Law of 
Worldwide Value, and, most recently, The Implosion of Contemporary Capitalism. This article 
was translated from the French by James Membrez. 
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the true nature of these speeches appears as soon as one examines the 
“alternative” proposed by these various forms of fascism, which are always 
silent concerning the main point—pnivate capitalist property. It remains the 
case that the fascist choice is not the only response. to the challenges 
confronting the political management of a capitalist society. It is only m 
certain conjunctures of violent and deep crisis that the fascist solution appears 
to be the best one for dominant capital, or sometimes even the only possible 
one. [he analysis must, then, focus on these crises. 

(2) The fascist choice for managing a capitalist society in crisis is always 
based—by definition even—on the categorical rejection of “democracy.” 
Fascism always replaces the general principles on which the theories and 
practices of modern democracies are based—~recognition of a diversity of 
opinions, recourse to electoral procedures to determine a majonty, guarantee 
of the rights of the minority, etc.—with the opposed values of submission to 
the requirements of -collective discipline and the authority of the supreme 
leader and his main agents. This reversal of values is then always 
accompanied by a return of backward-looking ideas, which are able to provide 
an apparent legitimacy to the procedures of submission that are implemented. 
The proclamation of the supposed necessity of returning to the (“medieval”) 
past, of submitting to the state religion or to some supposed characteristic of 
the “race” or the (ethnic) “nation” make up the panoply of ideological 
discourses deployed by the fascist powers. 

The diverse forms of fascism found in modern European history share 
these two characteristics and fall into one of the following four categories: 


(1) The fascism of the major “developed” capitalist powers that 
aspired to become dominant hegemonic powers in the world, 
or at least In the regional, capitalist system. - > 


Nazism is the model of this type of fascism. Germany became a major 
industrial power beginning in the 1870s and- a competitor of the hegemonic 
powers of the era (Great Bnitain-and, secondarily, France) and of the country 
that aspired to become hegemonic (the United States). After the 1918 
defeat, it had to deal with the consequences of its failure to achieve its 
"hegemonic aspirations. Hitler clearly formulated his plan: to establish over 
Europe, including Russia and maybe beyond, the hegemonic domination of 
“Germany,” 1.e., the capitalism of the monopolies that had supported the nse 
‘of Nazism. He was disposed to accept a compromise with his major 
opponents: Europe and Russia would be given to him, China to-Japan, the 
rest of Asia and Africa to Great Britain, and the Americas.to the United 
States. His error was in thinking that such a compromise was possible: Great 
Bnitain and the United States did not accept it, while Japan, in contrast, 
supported it: 
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Japanese fascism belongs to the same category. Since 1895, modern 
capitalist Japan aspired to impose its domination over all of East Asia. Here 
the slide was made “softly” from the “imperial” form of managing a nising 
national capitalism—based on apparently “liberal” institutions (an elected - 
Diet), but in fact completely controlled by the Emperor and the aristocracy 
transformed by modernization—to a brutal form, managed directly by the 
military High Command. Nazi Germany made an alliance with 
imperial/fascist Japan, while Great Britain and the United States (after Pearl 
Harbor, in 1941) clashed with Tokyo, as did the resistance in China—the 
deficiencies of the Kuomintang being compensated for by the support of the 
Maoist Communists. 


(2) The fascism of second rank capitalist powers. 

«œ Italy's Mussolini (the inventor of fascism, including its name) is the prime 
example. Mussolinism was the response of the Italian right (the old 
aristocracy, new bourgeoisie, middle classes) to the crisis of the 1920s and the 
growing communist threat. But neither Italian capitalism nor its political 
instrument, Mussolini’s fascism, had the ambition to dominate Europe, let 
alone the world. Despite all the boasts of the Duce about reconstructing the 
Roman Empire (!), Mussolini understood that the stability of his system 
rested on his alliance—as a subaltern—either with Great Britain (master of 
the Mediterranean) or Nazi Germany. Hesitation between the two possible 
alliances continued nght up to the eve of the Second World War. 

The fascism of Salazar and Franco belong to this same type. They were 
both dictators installed by the nght and the Catholic Church in response to 
the dangers of republican liberals or socialist republicans. The two were 
never, for this reason, ostracized for their anti-democratic violence (under the 

_ pretext of anticommunism) by the major impenalist powers. Washington 

X rehabilitated them after 1945 (Salazar was a founding member of NATO 
and Spain consented to U.S. military bases), followed by the European 
Community—guarantor by nature of the reactionary capitalist order. After the 
Carnation Revolution (1974) and the death of Franco (1980), these two 


systems joined the camp of the new low-intensity “democracies” of our era. 


(3) The fascisrn of defeated powers. 

These include France’s Vichy government, as well as Belgium’s Léon 
Degrelle and the “Flemish” pseudo-government supported by the Nazis. In 
France, the’ upper class chose “Hitler rather than the Popular Front” (see 

~ Annie Lacroix-Riz’s books on this subject). This type of fascism, connected 
“with defeat and submission to “German Europe,” was forced to retreat into 
the background following the defeat of the Nazis. In France, it gave way to 
the Resistance Councils that, for a time, united Communists with other 
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to wait (with the initiation of European construction and France’s joining the 
Marshall Plan and NATO, i.e., the willing submission to U.S. hegemony)’ 
for the conservative right and ant-communist, social-democratic nght to break 
permanently with the radical left that came out of the anti-fascist and 
potentially ariti-capitalist Resistance. 


(4) Fascism in the dependent societies of Eastern Europe. 


We move down several degrees more when we come to examine the 
capitalist societies of Eastern Europe (Poland, the Baltic states, Romania, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, Greece, and western Ukraine during the Polish era). 
We should here speak of backward and, consequently, dependent capitalism. 
In the interwar period, the reactionary ruling classes of these countries 
supported Nazi Germany. It is, nevertheless, necessary to examine on a case- 
by-case basis their political articulation with Hitler's project. l 

In Poland, the old hostility to Russian domination (Tsarist Russia), 
which became hostility to the communist Soviet Union, encouraged by the 
popularity of the Catholic Papacy, would normally have made this country 
into Germany’s vassal, on the Vichy model. But Hitler did not understand it 
that way: the Poles, like the Russians, Ukrainians, and Serbs, were people 
destined for extermination, along with Jews, the Roma, and several others. 
There was, then, no place for a Polish fascism allied with Berlin. 

Horthy’s Hungary and Antonescu’s Romania were, in contrast, treated as 
subaltern allies of Nazi Germany. Fascism in these two countries was itself the 
result of social crises specific to each of them: fear of “communism” after the 
Béla Kun penod in Hungary and the national chauvinist mobilization against 
Hungarians and Ruthenians in Romania. 

In Yugoslavia, Hitlers Germany (followed by Mussolinis Italy) 
supported an “independent” Croatia, entrusted to the management of the 
anti-Serb Ustashi with the decisive support of the Catholic Church, while the 
Serbs were marked for extermination. 

The Russian Revolution had obviously changed the situation with regard 
to the prospects of working-class struggles and the response of the reactionary 
propertied classes, not only in the territory of the pre-1939 Soviet Union, but 
also in the lost terntores—the Baltic states and Poland. Following the Treaty 
of Riga in 1921, Poland annexed the western parts of Belarus (Volhynia) 
and Ukraine (southern Galicia, which was previously an Austrian 
Crownland; and northern Galicia, which had been a province of the Tsarist 
Empire). | 

-In this whole region, two camps took form from 1917 (and even from 
' 1905 with the first Russian Revolution): pro-socialist (which became pro- 
Bolshevik), popular in large parts of the peasantry (which aspired to a radical 
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agrarian reform for their benefit) ad an akaa circles. (Jews in 

‘¢ particular}; and anti-socialist (and consequently complaisant with regard to 
anti-democratic governments under fascist influence) in all the landowning 
classes. [he reintegration of the Baltic states, Belarus, and western Ukraine 
into the Soviet Union in 1939 emphasized this contrast. 

The political map of the conflicts between “pro-fascists” and “ant- 
fascists” in this part of Eastern Europe was blurred, on the one hand, by the 
conflict between Polish chauvinism (which persisted in its project of 
“Polonizing’ the annexed Belarussian and Ukrainian regions by settler 
colonies) and the victimized peoples; and, on the other hand, by the conflict 
between the Ukrainian “natonalists,” who were both ant-Polish and ant- 
Russian (because of ant-communism) and Hitler's project, which envisaged 

_ no Ukrainian state as a subaltern ally, since its people were simply marked for 
exterminaton. 

I here refer the reader to Olha Ostnitchouk’s authontative work Les 
Ukrainiens face à leur passé.! Ostnitchouk’s rigorous analysis of the 
contemporary history of this region (Austrian Galicia, Polish Ukraine, Little 
Russia, which became Soviet Ukraine) will provide the reader with an 
understanding of the issues at stake in the still ongoing conflicts as well as the 
place occupied by local fascism. 


The Western Right’s Complaisant View of Past and Present Fascism 


The nght in European parliaments between the two world wars was 
always complaisant about fascism and even about the more repugnant 
Nazism. Churchill himself, regardless of his extreme “Britishness,” never hid 
his sympathy for Mussolini. U.S.: presidents, and the establishment 
Democratic and Republican parties, only discovered belatedly the danger 

eae presented by Hitler’s Germany and, above all, imperial/fascist Japan. With all 
we the cynicism characteristic of the U.S. establishment, Truman openly avowed 
what others thought quietly: allow the war to wear out its protagonists— 
Germany, Soviet Russia, and the defeated Europeans—and intervene as late 
as possible to reap the benefits. That is not at all the expression of a 
principled anti-fascist position. No hesitation was shown in the rehabilitation 
of Salazar and Franco in 1945. Furthermore, connivance with European 
fascism was a constant in the policy of the Catholic Church. It would not 
strain credibility to describe Pius XII as a collaborator with Mussolini and 
Hitler. 
Hitler’s anti-Semitism itself aroused opprobrium only much ites when it 
—, reached the ultimate stage of its murderous insanity. The emphasis on hate for 
!Judeo-Bolshevism” stirred up by Hitler’s speeches was common to many 
politicians. It was only after the defeat of Nazism that it was necessary to 
condemn anti-Semitism in principle. The task was made easier because the 
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self-proclaimed heirs to the title of “victims of the Shoah” had become the 
Zionists of Israel, allies of Western imperialism against the Palestinians and+ 
the Arab people—who, however, had never been involved in the horrors of 
European ant-Semitism! 

Obviously, the collapse of the Nazis and Mussolini s Italy obliged rightist 
political forces in Western Europe (west of the “curtain”) to distinguish 
themselves from those who—within their own groups—had been accomplices 
and allies of fascism. Yet, fascist movements were only forced to retreat into 
the background and hide behind the scenes, without really disappearing. 

In West Germany, in the name of “reconciliation,” the local government 
and its patrons (the United States, and secondarily Great Britain and 
France) left in place nearly all those who had committed war crimes and 
crimes against humanity. In France, legal proceedings were initiated against 
the Resistance for “abusive executions for collaboration” when the Vichyists 
reappeared on the political scene with Antoine Pinay. In Italy, fascism 
became silent, but was still present in the ranks of Christian Democracy and 
the Catholic Church. In Spain, the “reconciliation” compromise imposed in 
1980 by the European Community (which later became the European 
Union) purely and simply prohibited any reminder of Francoist crimes. 

The support of the socialist and social-democratic parties of Western and 
Central Europe for the anti-communist campaigns undertaken by the 
conservative right shares responsibility for the later return of fascism. These 
parties of the “moderate” left had, however, been authentically and resolutely 
ant-fascist. Yet all of that was forgotten. With the conversion of these parties 
to social liberalism, their unconditional support for European constructon— 
systematically devised as a guarantee for the reactionary capitalist order—and 
their no less unconditional submission to U.S. hegemony (through NATO, 
among other means), a reactionary bloc combining the classic right and thea 
social liberals has been consolidated; one that could, if necessary, 
accommodate the new extreme nght. i 

Subsequently, the rehabilitation of East European fascism was quickly 
undertaken beginning in 1990. All of the fascist movements of the countries 
concerned had been faithful allies or collaborators to varying degrees with 
Hitlerism. With the approaching defeat, a large number of their active leaders 
had been redeployed to the West and could, consequently, “surrender” to the 
U.S. armed forces. None of them were returned to Soviet, Yugoslav, or other 
governments in the new people’s democracies to be tried for their crimes (in 
violation of Allied agreements). They all found refuge in the United States 
and Canada. And they were all pampered by the authonties for their fiercg 
anti-communism!| 

In Les Ukrainiens face à leur passé, Ostnitchouk provides everything. 
necessary to establish irrefutably the collusion between the objectives of U.S. 
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policy (and behind it of Europe) and those of the local fascists of-Eestern 
Europe (specifically, Ukraine). For example, “Professor” Dmytro Dontsov, 
up to his death (in 1975), published all his works in Canada, which are not 
only violently anticommunist (the term “Judeo-Bolshevism” is customary with 
him), but also even fundamentally anti-democratic. The governments of the 
so-called democratic states of the West supported, and even financed and 
organized, the “Orange Revolution” (i.e., the fascist counter-revoluton) im 
Ukraine. And all that is continuing. Earlier, in Yugoslavia, Canada had also 
paved the way for the Croatian Ustashis. 

The clever way in which the “moderate” media (which cannot openly 
acknowledge that they support avowed fascists) hide their support for these 
fascists is simple: they substitute the term “nationalist” for fascist. Professor 
Dontsov is no longer a fascist, he is a Ukrainian “nationalist,” just like 
Marine Le Pen is no longer a fascist, but a nationalist (as Le Monde, for 
example, has written)! 

Are these authentic fascists really “nationalists,” simply because they say 
so? [hat is doubtful. Nationalists today deserve this label only if they call into 
question the power of the actually dominant forces in the contemporary world, 
i.e., that of the monopolies of the United States and Europe. These so-called 

“nationalists” are frends of Washington, Brussels, and NATO. Their 
“nationalism” amounts to chauvinistic hatred of largely innocent neighboring 
people who were never responsible for their misfortunes: for Ukrainians, it is 
Russians (and not the Tsar); for Croatians, it is the Serbs; for the new 
extreme right i in France, Austria, Switzerland, Greece, and elsewhere, it is 
“immigrants.” 

The danger represented by the collusion between major political forces m 
the United States (Republicans and Democrats) and Europe (the 
parliamentary nght and the social liberals), on one side, and the fascists of the 
East, on the other, should not be underestimated. Hillary Clinton has set 
herself up as leading spokeswoman of this collusion and pushes war hysteria 
to the limit. Even more than George W. Bush, if that is possible, she calls for 
preventive war with a vengeance (and not only for repetition of the Cold War) 
against Russia—with even more open intervention in Ukraine, Georgia, and 
Moldova, among other places—against China, and against people in revolt m 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Unfortunately, this headlong flight of the 
United States.in response to its decline could find sufficient support to allow 
Hillary Clinton to become “the first woman president of the United States!” 
Let’s not forget what hides behind this false feminist. 

Undoubtedly, the fascist danger might still appear today to be no threat to 
the “democratic” order in the United States and Europe west of the old 
“Curtain.” The collusion between the classic parliamentary right and the 
social liberals makes it unnecessary for dominant capital to resort to the 
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services of an extreme nght that follows in the wake of the historical fascist 
movements. But then what should we conclude about the electoral successes of 
the extreme night over the last decade? Europeans are clearly also victims of 
the spread of generalized monopoly capitalism.” We can see why, then, when 
confronted with collusion between the nght and the so-called socialist left, they 
take refuge in electoral abstention or in voting for the extreme right. The 
responsibility of the potentially radical left is, in this context, huge: if this left 
had the audacity to propose real advances beyond current capitalism, it would 
gain the credibility that it lacks. An audacious radical left is necessary to 
provide the coherence that the current piecemeal protest movements and 
‘defensive struggles still lack. The “movement” could, then, reverse the social 
-balance of power in favor of the working classes and make progressive 
advances possible. The successes won by the popular movements in South 
America are proof of that. 

In the current state of things, the electoral successes of the extreme right © 
stem from contemporary capitalism itself. These successes allow the media to 
throw together, with the same opprobrium, the “populists of the extreme night 
and those of the extreme left,” obscuring the fact that the former are pro- 
capitalist (as the term extreme right demonstrates) and thus possible allies for 
capital, while. the latter are the only potentially dangerous opponents of 
capital’s system of power. 

We observe, mutatis mutandis, a similar conjuncture in the United States, `- 
although its extreme nght is never called fascist. The McCarthyism of 
yesterday, just like the Tea Party fanatics and warmongers (e.g., Hillary 
Clinton) of today, openly defend “liberties’—understood as exclusively 
belonging to the owners and managers of monopoly capital—against “the 
government,” suspected of acceding to the demands of the system’s victims. 

One last observation about fascist movements: they seem unable to know 
when and how to stop making their demands. The cult of the leader and blind 
obedience, the acritical and supreme valorization of pseudo-ethnic or pseudo- 
religious mythological constructions that convey fanaticism, and the 
recruitment of.militias for violent actions make fascism into a force that is 
difficult to control. Mistakes, even beyond irrational deviations from the 
viewpomt of the social interests served by the fascists, are inevitable. Hitler 
was a truly mentally ill person, yet he could force. the big capitalists who had 
` put him in power to follow him to the end of his madness and even gained the 
support of a very large portion of the population. Although that is only an 
extreme case, and Mussolini, Franco, Salazar, and Pétain were not mentally 
ill, a large number of their associates and henchmen did not hesitate to 
perpetrate criminal acts. 
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Fascism in the Contemporary South’ 


The integration of Latin America into globalized capitalism in the, 
nineteenth century was based on the exploitation of peasants reduced to the 
status of “peons” and their subjection ‘to the savage practices of large 
landowners. [he system of Porfiro Diaz in Mexico is a good example. The 
furtherance of this integration in the twentieth century produced the 
“modernization of poverty.” The rapid rural exodus, more pronounced and 
earlier in Latin America than in Asia and Africa, led to new forms of poverty 
in the contemporary urban favelas, which came to replace older forms of rural 
poverty. Concurrently, forms of political control of the masses were 
“modernized” by establishing dictatorships, abolishing electoral democracy, 
prohibiting parties and trade unions, and. conferring on “modern” secret 
services all nghts to arrest and torture through their intelligence techniques. 
Clearly, these forms of political management are visibly similar to those of 
fascism found in the countries of dependent capitalism in Eastern Europe. 
The dictatorships of twentieth-century Latin America served the local 
reactionary bloc (large landowners, comprador bourgeoisies, and sometimes 
middle classes that benefited from this type of lumpen development), but 
above all, they served dominant foreign capital, specifically that of the United 
States, which, for this reason, supported these dictatorships up to their 
reversal by the recent explosion of popular movements. The power of these 
movements and the social and democratic advances that they have imposed 
exclude—at least in the short term—the return of para-fascist dictatorships. 
But the future is uncertain: the conflict between the movement of the working 
classes and local and world capitalism has only begun. As with all types of 
fascism, the dictatorships of Latin America did not avoid mistakes, some of 
which were fatal to them. I am thinking, for example, of Jorge Rafael Videla, 
who went to war over the Malvinas Islands to capitalize on Argentine national 
sentiment for his benefit. 

Beginning in the 1980s, the lumpen develooment characteristic of the 
spread of generalized monopoly capitalism took over from the national 
populist systems of the Bandung era (1955—1980) in Asia and Africa. This 
lumpen development also produced forms akın both to the modernization of 
poverty and modernization of repressive violence. The excesses of the post- 
Nasserist and post—Baathist systems in the Arab world provide good 
examples of this. We should not lump together the national populist regimes 
of the Bandung era and those of their successors, which jumped on the 
bandwagon of globalized neoliberalism, because they were both “non- 
democratic.” The Bandung regimes, despite their autocratic political 
practices, benefitted from some popular legitimacy both because of their actual 
achievements, which benefited the majority of workers, and their anti- ` 
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imperialist positions. The dictatorships that followed lost this legitimacy as 
soon as they accepted subjection to the globalized neoliberal model and 
accompanying lumpen development. Popular and national authonty, although 
not democratic, gave way to police violence as such, in service of the 
neoliberal, ant-popular, and anti-national project. 

The recent popular uprisings, beginning in 2011, have called into 
question the dictatorships. But the dictatorships have only been called into 
question. An alternative will only find the means to achieve stability if it 
succeeds in combining the three objectives around which the revolts have been 
mobilized: continuation of the democratization of society and_ politics, 
progressive social advances, and the affirmation of national sovereignty. 

We are still far from that. That is why there are multiple alternatives 
possible in the visible short term. Can there be a possible return to the 
national popular model of the Bandung era, maybe with a hint of democracy? 
Or a more pronounced crystallization of a democratic, popular, and national 
front? Or a plunge into a backward-looking illusion that, in this context, takes 
on the form of an “Islamization” of politics and society? 

In the conflict over—in much confusion—these three possible responses to 
nthe challenge, the Western powers (the United States and its subaltern 
European allies) have made their choice: they have given preferential support 

to the Muslim Brotherhood and/or other “Salafist” organizations of political 
Islam. The reason for that is simple and obvious: these reactionary political 
forces accept exercising their power within globalized neoliberalism (and thus 
abandoning any prospect for social justice and national ca ai That 
is the sole objective pursued by the imperialist powers. 

Consequently, political Islam’s program belongs- to the type P fascism 
found in dependent societies. In fact, it shares with all forms of fascism two 
fundamental characteristics: (1) the absence of a challenge to the essential 
aspects of the capitalist order (and in this context this amounts to not 
challenging the model of lumpen development connected to the spread of 
globalized neoliberal capitalism); and (2) the choice of anti-democratic, 
police-state forms of political management (such as the prohibition of parties 
and organizations, and forced [slamization of morals). 

The ant-democratic option of the impenalist powers (which gives the lie 
to the pro-democratic rhetoric found in the flood of propaganda to which we 
are subjected), then, accepts the possible “excesses” of the Islamic regimes in 
question. Like other types of fascism and for the same reasons, these excesses 
are inscribed in the “genes” of their modes of thought: unquestioned 
submission to leaders, fanatic valorization of adherence to the state religion, 
and the formation of shock forces used to impose submission. In fact, and this 
can be seen already, the “Islamist” program makes progress only in the 
context of a civil war (between, among others, Sunnis and Shias) and results 
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in nothing other than permanent chaos. This type of Islamist power is, then, 
the guarantee that the societies in question will remain absolutely incapable of 
asserting themselves on the world scene. It is clear that a declining United 
States has given up on getting something better—a stable and submissive 
local government-—in favor of this “second best.” 

Similar developments and choices are found outside of the Arab-Muslim 
world, such as Hindu India, for example. The Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), 
which just won the elections in India, is a reactionary Hindu religious party 
that accepts the inclusion of its government into globalized neoliberalism. It is 
the guarantor that India, under its government, will retreat from its project to 
be an emerging power. Describing it as fascist, then, is not really straining 
credibility too much. . 

In conclusion, fascism has returned to the West, East, and South; and this 
return is naturally connected with the spread of the systemic crisis of 
generalized, financialized, and globalized monopoly capitalism. Actual or 
even potential recourse to the services of the fascist movement by the dominant 
centers of this hard-pressed system calls for the greatest vigilance on our part. 
This crisis is destined to grow worse and, consequently, the threat of resorting 
to fascist solutions will become a real danger. Hillary Clinton’s support for 
Washington's warmongering does not bode well for the immediate future. 


Notes 
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2. For a further elaboration, sea Samir Amin, 74e Implosion of Contemporary Capiteksin (New York: Monthly 
Review Press, 2013). 
3. For the spread of generalized monopoly capitalism, sea ibid. 
ed 


Capitalism is based on production for profit, not need. It’s also based 
on a requirement of constant growth for profit. That’s self-destructive— 
quite apart from things like the steady process of monopolization, forming 
more and more oligopolies, as well as overproduction and the decline of 
the rate of profit. These are long-term tendencies that can be delayed, but 


they’re inherent to capitalism. 


— Noam Chomsky, Power Systems, 170-7 l. 
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The Criminality of Wall Street 
on K. Lat | 


The ainen stage of en is characterized by thè deread power of 
TE capital. How'to understand the economics of this-shift and its political 
implications is row central for both the left and the larger society. There can 
be little doubt that a ‘signature development of our time is- the growth of 
finance and monopoly power.'. 

In 1980 the nominal value of global financial assets de equaled 
global GDP. In 2005 they were more than three times global GDP.” The 
.nominal value of foreign exchange trading increased from eleven times the 
value of global trade in 1980 to seventy-three times in 2009.7 OF course it is 
' not certain. what this increase means, since such nominal values can fluctuate - 
widely,.as we saw in the Great Financial Crisis. They cannot be compared 
directly and without all sorts of qualifications to the value added in the real 
economy. But they do givé an impressionistic sense of the enormous 
magnitude by .which finance grew and came to dominate the economy. 
Between 1980 and 2007, derivative contracts of all kinds expanded from 
$1 trillioni globally to $600 trillion.’ Hedge funds and private equity groups, 
special investment vehicles, and mega-bank holding companies changed the 
face of Western capitalism. They also brought on the collapse from which 
we stil suffer. Ordinary people may not be acquainted with the numbers 
-(and even those best informed are not sure of their significance), but people- 
generally understand in different and often deep ways what has been 
happening: namely, an ongoing pies of financialization that has come to 
dwarf production. 

‘What is particularly important is ier despite the huge. bubble created by 
. this metastasizing growth of finance, the economy did not expand as rapidly 
` as it had in the postwar years, before the goods producing industries lost 
ground in terms of employment to other sectors of the economy, and when 
_- government spending was used actively to promote growth. While the nature 
of much of the growth that occurred -then is certainly open to criticism from all 
_ sorts of standpoints, at the time there was widespread understanding in policy 
circles that government spending was necessary. to absorb -the surplus which 
WILLIAM K. TABB’s most recent book is The Restructuring of Capitalism in Our Time (Columbia © 
University Press, 2012). This article is based on a talk given to the Left Labor Project in New 
York City November 25, 2013 in preparation for action fighting back against Wall Street. 
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capitalism generated. | 

It nonetheless became harder and harder to generate growth by the 
combination of government spending and financial inflation, and an 
overaccumulation of capital that grew more unhealthy over time culminated 
with the Great Recession in 2007-2008. A temporary stimulus created by . 
the profusion of “fictitious capital,” in the form of debt claims that did riot 
have a counterpart in the real value of assets, was not sustainable. Nor was the 
“growth” as substantial as might have been expected from such an enormous 
financial explosion. In considering, why this was the case we may start by 
noting a partial acceptance by important mainstream economists of the 
Marxist expectation of secular stagnation which was developed by Paul Baran 
and Paul Sweezy in their 1966 book, Monopoly Capital. 

In a November 8, 2013 speech at the International Monetary Fund 


Larry Summers suggested that the United States might be stuck in what 


Ae 


he correctly called “secular stagnation,” described by Bloomberg 
Businessweek as “a slump that is not the product of the business cycle but 
a more-or-less permanent condition.”? Summers’s conclusion was deeply 
pessimistic. “If he is nght, the economy is incapable of producing full 
employment without financial bubbles or massive stimulus, both of which 
tend to end badly.” The speech got a lot of attention. Summers after all 
had been a U.S. Treasury Secretary and is noted as one of the smartest, if 
not the most politic, economists around. He has accepted many millions 
from major financial firms he has advised and is widely understood as a 
Wall Street-orented policy maker. Therefore, important people take his 
analysis seriously. It is also a powerful indictment not simply of ‘financial 
capital, but of capitalism itself that the logic of its development now takes 
the form it does. 

There have always been financial ises; as Marx long ago explained, they ` 
are part of capitalism. The question now being raised is whether: the 
expansion of the parasitic financial control currently being experienced is 
historically unprecedented. It is prompted by the inability of the system to 
reinvest in the production of the goods and services people need. Inishort, the 
problem is the system, and more and more people are seeing this. Í shall try 
and explain how and why it is true that, although we could potentially create 
the jobs and economic secunity, the ecological sustainability, and the 
participatory democracy we desire, existing class forces prevent this from 
happening. 

Let us look first at some of the problems that we face due to the 


gfinancialization of the economy. As the power of transnational corporations 


and international finance has grown (with financialization came 
globalization)—and new possibilities have been offered by computers, the 
Internet, and robotics—there has been a loss of middle-class jobs in the 
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United States, and a race to the bottom in jobs globally. The political power 
of the very nich in the United States has grown, manifested in the increasing 
extent to which their income escapes taxation—as does that of. corporate 
capital, which parks significant quantities of money in offshore tax havens and 
moves the profits they received in such abundance to low tax junsdictions. - 
Between increased consumer lending and marketing new financial products to 
investors, the financial industry grew dramatically. In 1950 it was equal to 2.8 
percent of GDP; in 1980, 4.9 percent; and 7.9 percent in 2007.’ Money 
management fees from mutual funds, hedge funds, and private equity 
accounted for over a third (36 percent) of the industry’s increased share of 
GDP.’ The other major source of growth was consumer lending, especially 
mortgage lending. According to the International Monetary Fund, in the 
advanced economies during the five years preceding 2007, the ratio of 
household debt to income rose by an average of 39 percent, to 138 percent.’ 
When such credit booms go bust, the ensuing downtum is long-lasting and 
painful. 

Finance contributes to GDP through income T in the FIRE 
(Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate) sector and through the “wealth effect,” 
1.e., the increase in consumption that is the result of the gains in asset value— 
almost all of this is luxury consumption. But it generates little in the way of 
use values and can be seen as appropriating value produced by working 
people elsewhere in the economy——thus Matt Taibbi’s colorful description of 
Goldman Sachs as “a great vampire squid wrapped around the face of 
humanity, relentlessly jamming its blood funnel into anything that smells like 
money.” 

Harvard finance professor Jeremy Stein suggests “banks’ private incentives 
lead them to overdo it.”'' One indication of the “overdoing” by today’s newer 
aristocracy of finance is that financial profits as a percent of total domestic 
profits for 1998-2007 averaged 33 percent, with a few years (2001, 2002, 
and 2003) over 40 percent.” Needless to say, after the collapse the losses 
have been ours and not the bankers. 

The top executives at Lehman Brothers and Bear Stearns, two investment 
banks that failed spectacularly, did quite well. Over the 2000-2007 period, 
the top five executives at Bear received cash bonuses in excess of $300 million 
and at Lehman in excess of $150 million. These numbers exclude what they 
received in sale of company shares. Unloading their banks’ stock netted the 
ten executives $2 billion.” 

The impact of financial incentives was devastating to many U.S. 
companies and their employees; as a combination of extracting maximum 
shareholder value and the extraction going to top executives removed resources 
from other shareholders and undermined corporate Amenca’s future 
prospects. And while Dodd-Frank and other legislation was supposed to 
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make the system safe, the too big to fail banks are much bigger than they were 
before the crisis, with the six largest banks possessing assets equal to more 
than 60 percent of U.S. GDP." 

All this has created a different economic reality in the United States. The — 
CIA’s ranking of countries by income inequality finds the United States to 
have a higher degree of inequality than Egypt or Tunisia; as noted earlier the 
| percent have more wealth in the United States than the bottom 90 
percent. The Congressional Budget Office reported in 2011 that the top |! 
percent of earners had more than doubled their share of the nation’s income 
over the previous three decades.'° A lot of these people are in finance. 

Politically the power of finance capital comes from its having become a 
major source of financing for politicians; for instance, Hillary Clinton has 
received generous Wall Street contnbutions, including large speaking fees from 
the likes of Goldman Sachs. That there is so much buzz around a possible 
challenge from Elizabeth Warren, and that Obama was not able to get liberal 
senators to go along with Larry Summers as head of the Fed, are indications 
that there is wide recognition that mainstream Democrats are in Wall Street's 
pocket. Summers has received millions from venture capital and asset 
management firms. He has consulted for Citibank and Nasdaq. Because of the 
power of Wall Street there is not the needed financial regulation. And there is . 
little to no penalty for financial fraud. This is hardly surprising. As former 
Delaware Senator Edward E. Kaufman commented to the New York Times in 
response to the Justice Department’s failure to pursue financial wrongdoers in 
connection with the bursting of the housing bubble: the report of the Financial 
Fraud Enforcement Task force “fits a pattern that is scary for a democracy, that 
there really are two levels of justice in this country, one for the people with 
power and money and one for everyone else.”"” 

The nght always blames workers, unions, and the poor (most of whom, of 
course, are also workers) for being greedy. One of our tasks is to get the basic 
facts across to people. 

The focus must be on the | percent whose share of after-tax income has 
doubled in the last thirty years and nearly tripled between 1980 and 2006. 
The top | percent took 95 percent of the gains between 2009 and 2012." 
Real median income earnings for full-time workers between twenty-five and 
sixty-four have stagnated since their peak in the late 1970s. This may explain 
why the most recent poll shows 75 percent of Americans rating the state of the ~ 
economy as “negative” or “poor.” ° 

From 2000 to 2007, Emmanuel Saez’s escach tells us, the Shoe .001 
_, percent doubled the share of total income they received to 6 percent of the 
~ total of all Americans, and the top | percent captured half of all of the overall 
growth between 1993 and 2007. Between 1993 and 2012 the top | 
percent captures just over two-thirds of income growth.”! This was the group. 
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the Republicans protected with the threat of desing down the government. 
. But it is also the fraction of capital that supports the Clintons and Obama.’ 

The tax system has become a joke for leading corporations, who can 
legally avoid taxation. An estimated 30 percent of multinational corporate 
profits passing through tax havens costs the U.S. taxpayer $255 billion’ 
annually; this includes not only lost individual income taxes but also vastly 
more in lost corporate taxation (based on crude. calculations from the 
Government Accounting Office in 2008 of the one hundred largest U.S. 
companies’ subsidianes abroad and especially in- tax havens). ” Citigroup 
alone had over 400 tax-haven subsidiaries, ninety-one in Luxembourg, and 
another ninety in the Cayman Islands.” Apple, one of the most profitable 
and highly valued corporations, moves its profits to low-tax countries. Apple. 
isan innovator in the tax area. It pioneered the accounting trick known as 
the “Double Irish ‘With a Dutch Sandwich.” Now used widely, this strategy: 
routes profits: through Irish subsidiaries and the Netherlands, and then- to 
the Caribbean.” iTunes, it turns-out, has a letter box and a few employees 
in Luxembourg where downloads made in Africa, the Middle East, or other 
places are registered as having originated for tax purposes. Its overseas 
stores are part of a system that routes sales through Cork, Ireland. .The 
company has reorganized its corporate chart so it needs to reveal less 
information about its business practices. Through such techniques Apple 
‘manages to pay less. than. 10 percent in corporate income. taxes in -this 
country. As far. as state taxes go, although its actual headquarters are in 
Cupertino, California, it claims a small office in Reno, Nevada for tax 
purposes, thereby denying the state of California and twenty other states 
millions of dollars in taxes. (While California’ 8 corporate income tax rate is. 
8.84 percent, Nevada’s is zero.) The company explains that all of this-is 
perfectly legal. It probably is.” 

Greater inequality makes restoring economic growth hard because working 
people have less money to spend and so demand does not go up.. The rich get 
so much of the surplus that this feeds new speculative activity and threatens a 
new collapse. Much of the surplus appropnated by the | percent cannot be 
realized from the sale of expanded output and so stays within the sphere of 
financial speculation (including loans—student, . credit card, mortgage 
lending—and the bundling: of receipts. receivable from. these loans as 
collateralized debt obligations that are pyramided and so eventually collapse). 

l It is important to understand that the various asset bubbles of recent years 
arose in large part from the large amount of surplus funds that could not find 
profitable investment in the “real economy,” where goods and non-finanaal - 
services are sold to businesses, government, and households. From 1980. - 
when working-class incomes began.a three decade plus period of stagnation- 
and all the gains from productivity growth went to capital, to the present, _ 
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there has been an enormous increase in inequality. Ordinary Americans, 
feeling pinched by their inability to maintain living standards, were compelled 
to borrow in an attempt to maintain them; they became an enormous source of 
profit to banks and other financial insttutions. Mortgage debt, credit card 
debt, and student loans grew in absolute terms and as a proportion of national 
income. The campaign to delegitimize taxation forced governments to borrow 
in lieu raising revenue, and government debt increased as well (with the wars 
in the Iraq and Afghanistan adding significantly to this debt). 

Much of the assistance given to the major Wall Street banks was extended 
to them by the New York Federal Reserve at the time it was headed by soon- 
to-be Secretary of the Treasury Timothy Geithner. Serving on the board of 
the New York Fed were people such as JPMorgan CEO Jamie Dimon, who 
was asked in senate hearings by Senator Bernie Sanders, “How do you sit on 
a board, which approves $390 billion of low-interest loans to yourself?” 
Dimon was hardly the only self-interested banker on the board. As another 
member of the committee, Senator Barbara Boxer, stated, “There is a clear 
conflict of interest...not a-perceived conflict of interest, but a real conflict of 
interest when bank presidents and employees of banks sit on the very boards 
that regulate them and sometimes bail them out.” Soon-to-be Senator 
Elizabeth Warren also called on Dimon to step down from the board of 
directors of the New York Fed. 

The extent to which central banks prop up financial institutions has grown 
enormously. Between 2007 and the end of 2012, the central banks flooded 
the world with trillions of dollars in liquidity to support asset markets and 
keep banks solvent. This process continues with quantitative easing— 
essentially printing money—to avoid collapse, and holding interest rates to 
historic lows (a fraction of a percent above zero). Yet, despite these efforts, 
the global economy stagnates. 

The goal of course is to lower borrowing costs and stimulate financial 
markets. This has been achieved, but the impacts desired—encouraging more 
spending and real investment outside of finance—have been disappointing. 
This-is hardly a surprise. Central bankers are the first to say that expanding ° 
the money supply is not a substitute for better fiscal policy. In the absence of 
governments creating demand to replace the lack of private spending and 
addressing structural problems in the economy, central banks can have only 
limited positive impact. Households already burdened by large debt positions 
are not inclined to borrow more—indeed the fact that consumer debt is 
creeping up again, much of that as student debt, is more a sign of desperation 
__ on the part of households than anything else. 

There are all sorts of reasons to worry about the impact of extended low 
interest rates which feed new asset bubbles. One might also be concerned about 
the quality of the tens of billions of mortgage-backed securities that the Fed has 
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been buying each month.” The Bank of Japan is buying corporate debt and 
stock, an intervention in the market that, while it holds the economy up, also 
distorts allocation. Such emergency measures, if camed on too long, may come 
back. to haunt central bankers and governments when they eventually try to 
unwind these positions. 

Almost daily headlines tell of one bank or another being hit with a large 
suit by the Justice Department for some “brazen” fraud including “robo- 
signing” and preying on the unsophisticated. The names of those agreeing to 
settle with the government are a Who’s Who of U.S. finance. From defective 
mortgage processes that hoodwinked homeowners, to dishonest debt collecting 
and foreclosures, to credit card lawsuits where the bank or collection agency 
cannot prove that the person owes the debt (the situation in 90 percent of the 
cases, according to a judge who presides over as many as a hundred such 
cases a day), the headlines never cease.” A 2012 audit by San Francisco 
county officials of hundreds of recent foreclosures determined that almost all 
involved either legal violations or suspicious documentation.” Violations 
ranged from the failure to notify borrowers when their loans fell into default 
(as required by law) to auctioning properties where banks and other assignees 
had no proof of ownership. Nationally the foreclosure system was found to be 
riddled with false documents, forged signatures, and all manner of other 
abuses. 

_ The big banks lobby to influence mortgage rules so they can continue 
practices that make them money. Federal and state authorities allowed the 
banks to settle for their extensive illegal activites with a mere $26 billion 
worth of relief, a small part of the damage they had done in wrongful denials 
of loan motivations, wrongful foreclosures, and other documented abuses.” 
Certainly the settlement did not end bank abuses. People who paid off debts 
years before are harassed by collection agencies. People who have been 
cheated on their mortgages are cheated again in a new round of abuse coming 
with the loans that are supposed to help them stay in their homes—this by 
brokers selling new mortgages especially targeting the elderly. Foreign banks 
are charged with money laundering for assisting U.S. citizens to avoid taxes 
owed. Pnivate investors who bought toxic collateralized debt obligations, 
believed to have been sold by banks knowing they would soon collapse, 
continue to pursue compensation in the courts. 

Perhaps the most lasting impact of the Great Recession, holding back 
recovery, was the housing market collapse. Millions lost their homes while 
millions of other. homeowners went underwater, owing more on their 
mortgages than their homes were worth. Many borrowed up to 90 percent of 
the selling price and then, having negative equity and facing foreclosure, were 
unable to sell because of the millions of other homes that stood empty, holding 
prices down. 
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The Obama administration has had to come up with plan after plan even 
where federal subsidies to banks are involved, with each and every one a 
failure from a homeowner’s standpoint, largely because bank participation is 
voluntary. With housing values so drastically reduced, and vacant properties 
bringing whole neighborhoods down, local governments face declining 
property tax income which ravages local finances and adds to budget deficits. 
They thus have little choice but to make deeper cuts in public services and lay 
off teachers and police. We are all, the metaphorical 99%, paying to restore 
the banks’ profitability while for the majority the economy ts stuck in an 
extended secular stagnation with widespread, and from a socialist perspective 
unnecessary, suffering of working people. 

This is at some level understood, especially by young people, half of whom 
when polled by the Pew Research Center for People & the Press favor 
socialism and reject capitalism.” They have lived through constantly 
deteriorating economic conditions coupled with increased corruption and 
cronyism; they expect, if nothing is done fundamentally to change things, that 
they will have to continue their struggle to live in an economy in which they 
incur msupportable student debt that, because of failing job prospects, 
promises a life of indentured servitude to the banks. 

The shnilness of the hard right and the obtuseness of the mainstream 
media not withstanding, the system stands exposed to a substantial extent. 
More people of all ages see the Federal Reserve and Treasury Department 
efforts to support the banks at all cost as preventing changes they can believe 
in. The general attitude of solicitousness to the banks shown by the 
administration has been termed the Geithner Doctrine, to call attention to the 
clear policy choice to protect the banks from any threat to their post-bailout 
recovery. While most people may not understand all the details of corporate 
abuse and financial manipulations, the prominent movement slogans both 
capture the essence of Wall Street criminality and propose solutions. Indeed, 
those with ears to hear and eyes to see recognize the truth in now familiar 
placards: “America Is Not Broke,” “Tax the Rich,” “Money Is Not 
Speech,” “Assure Everybody a Good Job,” “Young, Educated, and 
Unemployed,” “Corporations Are Not People,” “Stop Foreclosures,” 
“Speculation Never Creates Anything,” “Wall Street: Where Crime Really 
Pays,” “Economic Inequality Is the Enemy of Prosperity,” “Stop the Wars,” 
and “Tnckle Down Is Baloney.” The majority support for Occupy Wall 
Street and its project strongly suggests that ordinary people understand the 
demands of the movement. 

These placards announce the unjust state of things. They are not really 
asking a corrupt political system to meet demands. They are not really asking 
the 1% for anything. They are saying “we need a society and we will create a 
society in which there is not a 1% and a 99% and these injustices will not 
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exist.” This is not to say that participants do not want Obama to change, that 
they do not have ideas for meaningful reforms. But it does say that the system 
itself is on trial as it has not been since the 1930s. Undergirding even the 
mildest reforms and the most idealistic hopes is an undercurrent of rejection of 
the system under which we live. There is discovery of the truth, in the words of 
Dorothy Day, a fore- mother of the movement, that “Our Problems Stem from 
Our Acceptance of this Filthy Rotten System.” People increasingly do not 
accept it. The issue is not only to make this rejection manifest but to develop 
sustainable institutional forms of resistance and transformation. 
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Two weeks ago I returned from my fiftieth class reunion at Oberlin 
College in Ohio. The brief discussions I had there with environmental faculty 
and students left me feeling a bit dazed. So many good and intelligent people, 
so concerned, and doing what they think and hope will help heal the 
environment—this college has one of the best environmental education 
programs in the country. However, I was left disappointed and profoundly 
discouraged by the lack of discussion—or even interest in having a real 
continuing discussion and debate—regarding the root causes of our 
environmental disasters. Not just climate change, but also pollution of the air, 
water, soil, and living organisms, the loss of biodiversity both aboveground 
and in the soil, the extinction of species, and the overuse and misuse of both 
renewable and nonrenewable natural resources. 

It is as though there is a flat tre with perhaps a thousand holes = people 
are working on the best way to patch this hole or that one. No one there seems 
to consider that the problem might be the tire itself—that the design and 
matenials utilized are not appropriate to the way it is being used. And, if that is 
the case, then no amount of patching can solve the flat tre problem. It is of the 
utmost importance to be able to distinguish between symptoms (that most 
people call “problems” or “crises”) and underlying causes. 

I ran into this confusion between symptoms and underlying causes time and 
time again in agricultural science and farming practices. Soils may be prone to 
erosion, store little water, grow crops that are susceptible to diseases and insect 
attack, become compacted, or have low fertility. Farmers (and extension 
specialists), usually think of and deal with these as individual ppoblems—using 
pesticide applications, lots of commercial fertilizers, irrigating more frequently, 
using heavier equipment, and so on. In fact, I spent a significant portion of my 
career as a soil scientist helping to deal with the negative side effects of one of 
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these responses—excess fertilizer use, especially nitrogen and phosphorus. 

(As an aside, as I was preparing this talk, an unbelievable thirty-five tons of 
nitrogen in the nitrate form, worth approximately $35,000, flowed down the 
Raccoon River past Des Moines, Iowa, on the way to the Mississippi and the 
“dead zone” in the Gulf of Mexico. This flushing of nitrate out of the soil by 
prolonged spring rains, partially the result of nitrate left over after last year’s 
drought [2012], was mainly a consequence of an ecologically damaging, but 
profitable, emphasis on growing com and soybeans without an ecologically 
sound crop rotation.) 

However, what I learned over time was that in reality these are symptoms of 
an unhealthy soil and a simplified approach to soil and crop management. The 
same is true of never-ending unemployment, inequality and poverty, the systemic 
necessity of perpetual growth, and pollution of air, water, soil, and organisms. 
As harmful as each of these-is, they are all only symptoms—of an economic 
system that is essentially unmanaged. Of course large corporations and 
politicians that represent them try to manage national and international laws, 
regulations, and markets in such ways that it becomes easier for them to make 
more money. But with individual corporations and other private capital making 
decisions which consider only their own interests, the system as a whole 
alternates between penods of growth (that nowadays are pretty lackluster) and 
periods of recession. Addressing individual symptoms alone is not sufficient for 
the tasks we need to undertake—either to create healthy soils or to create an 

ecologically based and humane society. 

One of the neglected issues regarding thinking and acting about the 
environment—perhaps the most critical of all—is, to borrow a phrase from the 
first President Bush, the vision thing. The environmental movement is lacking. 
any kind of meaningful vision as to what a truly ecologically sound and socially 
just society would look like and how it might operate. I am not talking about a 
blueprint with all sorts of details, but rather an agreement on essental 
characteristics of such a system. Without a vision—including some conception. 
of the essential parts of such a system, the chances of actually getting to such a 
society are essentially zero. Or, as James Baldwin put it in a commonly cited but 
still very appropriate passage, “Not everything that is faced can be changed; but 
nothing can be changed until it is faced.” It is my contention that we are not 
facing the root cause of our problems, and until we do, there is no hope of 
solving the social and ecological problems confronting the world. 


Why Not Tinker with Capitalism? 

Before going into some suggested characteristics of such a system—one 
that is ecologically sound and socially just—it seems as if most 
environmentalists think that the answer is to change capitalism. However, 
none of the suggested -unkering—with banks, international institutions such as 
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the IMF or the World Bank, environmental regulations, worker cooperatives, 
trying to use markets to reduce pollution, etc.—gets to the heart of the matter. 
This, of course, does not mean that we should abandon all attempts to buy 
more time and help educate others through involvement in here-and-now 
activism. However, the primary problem is the inner moving force of 
capitalism—its Achilles heel regarding the environment—the unending 
accumulation of capital, which means perpetual “creative destruction.” 
Produce and sell more stuff next year and more than that in the following 
year...for all of eternity.' In such an economy there can be no concept of 
“enough.” There cannot be an endpoint to the production and consumption 
of ever-greater amounts of stuff. No-growth capitalism 1s an oxymoron. 

There are severe repercussions for many people when economic expansion 
falters—because it is only through growth that capitalism creates jobs for new 
workers and for those displaced by automation (nowadays by robots and 
software programs). In the period from 1949 to 2012, unemployment 
increased in twenty-one years, about one-third of the time. During those 
twenty-one years the average annual real GDP growth rate was only 0.8 
percent. Although the business cycle does not neatly correspond to calendar 
years, it is apparent that significant real GDP growth, around 2 percent ar 
greater, is needed to hold down the unemployment rate. The U.S. GDP is 
currently growing at about a 2 percent rate, with relatively sluggish job 
growth. As of May 2013, there are still 2.3 million fewer people working 
than before the start of the Great Recession five-and-a-half years ago. And 
there are approximately 5.6 million fewer people working in full-time jobs. 

What is the implication for the environment of this growth imperative cf 
capitalism and the need to have growth in order to create jobs? Almost all 
environmentalists understand that we need to have an economy that does not 
grow and is still able to function. But if the economy continues growing at its 
current anemic rate, the GDP will double in 35 years (see Chart 1). If it were 
to grow at a more healthy rate, the GDP would double in less than twenty- 
five years. Although a doubling of the GDP will certainly mean more stuff 
produced, more resources used and more pollution, it does not mean that they 
will necessarily double. 

Just to give a small and somewhat humorous example of the problem, here 
is a passage from a 2013 New York Times Magazine section (in an issue 
devoted to inventions): 


Booty Pop, padded underwear that makes a person’s backside look bigger 
and shapelier, an idea so simple its incredible that it took until 2008 for 
someone to perfect it.... Two friends...were struck by the popularity of 
bun-lift surgery and thought there had to be a safer, cheaper way for 
women to achieve the same effect. So [one of them] glued the padding 
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from her bra into a pair of underpants, found a manufacturer in Asia to 
produce a version of it that met her specifications; and then introduced it 
to the world on a cable-television show. They have since sold almost two 
million Booty Pops.’ 


Chart 1. Years to Doubling of GDP at Different GDP Growth Rates 
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A society that allows (not to mention encourages) such a waste of capital, 
and both human and natural resources, will never be ecologically sound and 
will never be socially just. It is not an issue, as some have said, of simply 
changing from a “growth philosophy,” “growth model,” “growth paradigm,” 
“domination ethic,” or the focus on GDP growth by economists and the 
media. Capitalism’s growth imperative has nothing to do with philosophies, 
models, paradigms, ethics, or which numbers pundits and economists focus 
on. Neither can it be “reinvented,” as some think, to be ecologically sound 
and socially just. Rather, it is an economic system that has basic internal 
forces—especially the profit motive and competition among firms——that 
operate in such a way as to promote exponential growth while simultaneously 
causing massive negative social and ecological effects. And when growth in 
this system fails, what Herman Daly refers to as “a failed growth economy,” 
the cruelest forms of austerity prevail—giving nse to more and more unequal 
conditions and more ruthless forms of exploitation of both human beings and 
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the earth. 

Occasionally even a major capitalist sees the weaknesses of the system. After 
mentioning what he thinks are the’strong points of capitalism (some of which | 
would take issue with), Jeremy Grantham, the environmental philanthropist and 
legendary fund manager, goes on the explain the following: “However, it 
[capitalism] is totally ill-equipped to deal with a small handful of issues. 
Unfortunately, today, they are the issues that are absolutely central to our long- 
term wellbeing and even survival.” 

There are some who think that capitalism should be saved because they are 
under ‘the mistaken notion that capitalism equals democracy. There are, of 
“course, plenty of examples of dictatorships that were capitalist (in many countnes 
of the. South, as well as Spain, Greece, Germany, and Italy). For those under 
the illusion the United States is a democracy because you can vote every four . 
years for a president (or for members of the House of Representatives every two 
years and the Senate every six)——choosing between candidates of two parties that 
are both owned lock, stock, and barrel by corporate interest—I urge you to read 
a short article by Joseph Stiglitz, “Of the 1%, by the 1%, and for the 1%,” as 
well as many other sources on the U.S. plutocracy.* The nationally coordinated 
shutting down of one of the most promising modern exercises of democratic rights 

in the United States—the Occupy movement—by simultaneous police raids on 
the Occupy sites, indicates how little tolerance there is for mass expressions of 
dissenting views. And now with the scandal accompanying Edward Snowden’s 
release of National’ Secunty Agency documents we can see the extent of U.S. 
government spying on citizens as well as many abroad—in clear violation of the 
Fourth Amendment to the Constitution: “The nght of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and 
seizures, shall not be violated, and no warrants shall issue, but upon probable 
cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the place to 
be searched, and the persons or things to be seized.” 

I have not heard another argument regarding just what it is about the 
capitalist system that is so good that it should be preserved. It is true that as 
part of its growth imperative there is constant innovation to find new products 
to sell or new processes of production. But there is no reason why there can’t 
be mnovation in a non-capitalist system—if not the churning, continual, 
“creative destruction” type. Why won’t there be people in an ecologically 
sound and socially just society who think of better—more environmentally 
sound ways—of doing something or those engaged in scientific research not 
for profit but for the love of science, the profound need of some to understand 
at a deeper level, or just for the benefit of humanity (for example, in the health 
sciences)? Even today, many people.afe engaged in innovation for reasons: 
other than the potential monetary payoff. 

An ecologically sound and socially just economy can be defined as one 
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that encourages all ERT to develop their full human E in such ways 
that- the environment—with all its complexity, essential cycles, and 
relationships—remains intact, functioning, and healthy. In other words, an 
economy designed to be at the service of humanity, which includes the 
environment on which we and other species depend. -This is an.economy that 
can. stop. growing and can function well during a steady. state, while meeting 
the needs of people and the rest of the natural world. ee 

The ideas and suggested characteristics, principles, and aa below 
are not a grab bag of possibilities from which one can choose. Rather, the 
various parts need each -other in order for the economy and social system to 
_ function in an ecologically sound and socially just way. Each fits into one or.. 
more of the five attributes or pillars of strong natural systems: self-regulation; 
self-sufficiency; diversity and interdependence; efficiency (of cycling of energy 
and nutrients by closely linked metabolic relations); and .resilience through 
self-renewal. 


_ Social, Economic, and Ecological ET 


(1) Economic decisions—what to’ invest in, and what, how, and 
where to build/produce—are | made democratically and for the 
purpose of fulfilling the basic needs of people. One of the basic 
needs, of course, is a healthy local, regional, and global environment. Such a 
society will be oriented to encourage everyone to strive to reach their full 
human potential. All people can live a culturally and socially rich life, 
though with a modest amount of stuff—below what is considered necessary 
for-a “middle-class western - standard. of living.” Note the. contrast— 
production to fulfill human needs versus. capitalist production. for the 
purpose of sale in a market in order to generate a profit. 

(2) Workplaces (including farms) will be controlled and managed by _ 
the workers and communities in which they are based. There will 
be no economic exploitation by one person of another and community 
members will have input into production in their own backyards. - 

(3) Once socially determined basic human needs (material and non- 
material) are met—and after defining how much is enough—the 
economy stops growing with only neha) or positive. side eiecti 
for society. 

ao All people who can work will have a role i in the economy. It is 
important for individuals to feel a part of the community and society and 
work provides one of those links. If everything is provided for a decent and — 

- full existence there is a responsibility for all who are able to participate in 
providing goods and Services. l 
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(5) Leadership positions (in the economy, community, region, etc.) 
rotate among the people and there is a system for easy recall of 
elected officials/leaders. 


(6) Substantive equality among people. This is essential because all will 
be living at a modest standard in terms of goods and services. In that situation 
people living at a much higher standard becomes socially unacceptable and 
unsustainable. People will have richer lives with less stuff because they will 
have time, assistance, and encouragement to develop and follow their 
passions—in sports, science, music, dance, wnting, painting, handicrafts, or 
growing flowers—and to more fully engage with family, friends, and 

community. In a no-growth economy sharing and equality become means to 
eliminate the remnants of poverty and make sure it does not reappear. - 


(7) Interactions between and among communities, regions, and 
nations will be based on principles of reciprocity, solidarity, 
and mutual assistance. 


(8) An economy that has a social purpose must involve considerable 
active management. Planning for short- and longer-term needs begins at 
the community level (as with the over 30,000 Community Councils of 
Venezuela) and is intertwined and coordinated with other communities in a 
regional plan. 


Once there is social purpose for an economy—as opposed to individuals 
making decisions that are aimed almost exclusively at obtaining the largest 
profits possible—there is no way to rationally operate without planning. For 
example, the production needs for both the First and Second World Wars 
were accomplished only through planning—and the use of rationing for the 
public. These plans were essential. After all, given the competition among the 
military services and with civilian needs as well, how else could you ensure 
that a particular part, say, a set of ball bearings, got to the nght factory at the 
right time in order to produce an airplane needed for the war effort? It is not 
possible for markets to do this. In the absence of a planning system for 
production and distribution, how can we ensure that all people have adequate 
housing, clean water, sanitation, health services, clothing, and enough food? 

There may be markets in a post-capitalist society (as there have been since 
long before the existence of capitalism); in an economy of substantive equality, 
where basic needs are met, markets may provide some information to 
planners. When items are scarce, for whatever reason, rationing will ensure 
that everyone has a fair share—as was done in the United States during the 
Second World War. 

(Mostly unacknowledged by economists and pundits, “the market” in 
capitalist economies is actually a powerful rationing system—rationing 
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according to individual/family resources. Commodities are theoretically 
available for anyone fo purchase—for example, a good new car—but these 
are out of the reach of people with modest means. And: sometimes even 
basic needs such as food are also beyond the reach of the poor, even in 
wealthy countries. Close to 50 million people in the United States are 
considered “food insecure.” This is clearly the result of food rationing 
occurring in a country that produces bountiful amounts of food.) 


Procedures: Ecologically Sound Metabolic Interactions with 

Nature/Resources 

(9) Each community and region should strive, within reason, to be 
as self sufficient as possible with respect to basic needs such as 
water, energy, food, and housing. This is not a call for absolute self- 
sufficiency but rather for an attempt to build resilient communities and 
lessen the need for long-distance transport. Clearly not everything is going to 
be produced in every community, or even every city. But trying to be as self- 
sufficient as reasonably possible can still be a goal. Redundancy is an 
important part of both self-sufficiency and resilience. People with similar 
skills are needed in a community (there cannot just be one electrician) and 
redundancy in production facilities means that if something happens to one 


(say a fire), that others can pick up the slack. 


(10) Energy used comes from current (or very recently past) 
renewable energy sources and used near where it is produced. 

(11) Methods and aims of industrial production and building 
construction are such that goods have a long life and are easily 
repaired, repurposed, and/or recycled. 

(12) Non-renewable resources will be conserved and used sparingly 
and in such ways that they can be recycled efficiently as efforts 
continue to replace them with renewable ones. Let me give just two 
examples: one is very well known, and one very new. The ‘first is that 
legumes can be grown in rotation to supply nitrogen to grain crops (instead 
of using nitrogen fertilizer produced by using natural gas). The second is a 
relatively new process in which fungal hyphae replaces Styrofoam as packing 
or insulating material.° 

(13) Agricultural production will be carried out based on soil and 
above-ground habitat management that produces healthy 
plants better able to defend themselves from diseases and 
insects and to enhance habitat for beneficial organisms., 
Integrated animal-crop farms will be encouraged—providing a mosaic of 
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habitats—including relatively undisturbed ones. Farm animals will be 
treated humanely and allowed to do what they would normally want to do 
and eat what they would normally eat—instead of being confined under 
cruel conditions and fed com and soybeans laced with hormones and 
antibiotics. Farms will rely on“‘legumes for nitrogen for non-legume crops, 
as well as efficient nutrient cycling for most nutrient needs. Integrated 
animal-crop farms make this easier to accomplish.’ 

(14) Nutrients from human waste (and farm animal waste, as 
mentioned above), including bodily waste and unused or spoiled 

. food waste, will be cycled back to farmland as efficiently and safely 
as possible. 

(15) Renewable resources will be used im ways that preserve the 
resource base and do not create problems for other 
species/resources. Local communities will cooperatively manage natural 
resources such as nearby forests and fisheries to perpetuate them for future 
generations. 

(16) Labor efficiency will not be an important goal (as it is in an 
economy in which using less labor is a way to enhance profits). 
For example, ecologically sound and productive agriculture—which will . 
become essential when oil and phosphorus fertilizer run’ out or become 
unaffordable to use for agricultural purposes—will take more people working 
smaller farms with more human and animal labor. These farmers ‘should be 
able to produce high yields per hectare and per input of energy, but will have 
lower yields per hour.of labor. 

(17) People will be encouraged to live near where they work and use 

multifaceted and efficient public transportation when needed. 
Bicycling will be encouraged and private automobiles will play a very small 
role, if any, in transportation. 

(18) The precautionary principle will be used to evaluate and make 
decisions on new procedures, production systems, and materials 
as well as to evaluate any chemicals used by society—to prove 
safety for humans and the rest of the environment before 
introduction. 


Living in an Ecologically Sound and Socially Just Society 


(19) Communities and regions will develop open and democratic 
processes to make decisions for infrastructure needs as well 
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other investments. Ways need to be developed for communities and 


regions to work:together in solving problems and sharing resources. 


(20) Education and interactions among people within communities 


and between communities will strive to encourage those human 
characteristics and ethics that best fit an ecological and just 
society. 


(21) People will have sufficient time -to develop their various 


.. interests. People will work for significantly less than the “eight hour” 


working day, because so much of what is done now is not socially useful for 
society at large’and would- be considered waste in a more rational system. 
These include luxury cars or yachts, most of the financial system, the 
intelligence—military-industrial complex (the U.S. military is one of the great 
destroyers of the environment), the prison-industrial complex, the constant 
efforts to change fashions and products to induce buying, the sales effort in 
all its ramifications, and so on. Socially useless, even harmful, products and 
programs constitute a very large portion of the U.S. economy and utilize as 
large a share of workers—perhaps as great as half of the labor force and at 
least as much of the raw materials used. ` 


We are all capable of exhibiting a large range of characteristics, from the 


most brutal to the most altruistic. There is no -such thing as. an abstract 

“human nature” divorced from the society in which people are living. It is the 
society at large, the way the economy works, and one’s family that encourages 
or even requires, (to be -suecessful) - ‘somé of these characteristics/behaviors 
while discouraging others. In capitalism, some of the basest characteristics~— 
such as competitiveness, individualism, greed—are encouraged ‘and rewarded. 
This leads to putting the individual's (and a corporation's) bést 1 interests 
ahead of those of society. 


(22) In order for ia socially just and ecological society to function, 


30 


educational efforts need to be taken to encourage compassion 
(instead of naked individualism), cooperation (instead of 
competitiveness), reciprocity and sharing (instead of greed and 
consumerism), an awe of nature in all its complexity and beauty 
(instead of thinking of nature mainly for its potential usefulness 
in producing commodities), and egalitarianism (instead: of 
striving to get ahead of others). This means actively working to create 
a new ethic towards the land, the environment in general, toward our fellow . 
human beings, ‘our communities, and the other species with which we share 
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this planet. The significantly greater time that people will have for purposes 
other than work will allow for more community activities, interactions with 
others outside the family and work, and to appreciate the natural world in 
all its complexity. | 

Closing Thoughts 

I have outlined some of the main characteristics that I think are essential 
for an ecologically and socially humane and just economy and society. These 
are incompatible—in almost every way—with a capitalist economy. Doing 
away step by step with capitalism in a necessary long revolution will not 
automatically bring positive social or ecological change. That change will 
happen only if a large portion of the population believe in, and fight for, an 
environmentally sound and socially just society. And it will take a huge shift in 
almost all of human activities, ways of thinking and behaving, including how 
we relate to each other and interact with the environment. New ethics will be 
needed for this new society to function. This is not an easy task, but what is 
the alternative? A system that, as it functions normally, destroys the very 
foundations of life through exploitation, waste, and greed is by definition an 
antiquated system. [his is not an argument in favor of doing nothing in the 
here-and-now. We should be helping to.stop the Keystone XL pipeline and 
encourage universities and other organizations to divest of holdings in fessil- 
fuel companies and fight for the environmental rights of poor communities. 
We can use these struggles in order to help educate others that, to solve the 
overall ecological crisis in all its ramifications, another system is necessary. 

Is this an unattainable “utopia’”?-I think that, if it ever comes into being, 
an economy and soctety that is ecologically sound and socially just will have to 
embody most of the characteristics | have described above. There is no doubt 
that it will not happen in the near future. But I contend that it is no more 
utopian than to think that the financial and other strong business powers and 
their governmental representatives will allow you to make major changes tc the 
financial system or the way international trade operates. What are the chances 
- of, as some ecological economists have ‘suggested, forcing banks to have very 
high (some have said 100 percent) reserves so they cannot create significant 
amount of debt or making major modifications in the workings of the World 
Bank and rules of the World Trade Organization so that they encourage 
equality and environmental justice? I think that those ideas are perhaps even 
more utopian than the possible creation of a new society. As the economist 
Joan Robinson once explained, “Any government which had both the power 
and the will to remedy the major defects of the capitalist system would have 
the will and the power to abolish it altogether. ”® 

It has been said, accurately in my opinion, that most people in this society 
can more easily imagine the end of the world than the end of capitalism. I fear 
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that barbarism may be the fate that awaits our grandchildren and their 
children unless we can change that way of thinking and start to envision, and 
begin to work towards, an economy and society under truly democratic social 
control with the very purpose being to satisfy basic human needs, which as | 
have stressed many times, includes a healthy and thnving environment. 
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Qo 
Because the term “capitalism” evokes a sometimes sour history, the 


name is in decline. In the reputable expression of economists, business 
spokesmen, careful political orators and some journalists, it is now “the 
Market System.” ... There was no adverse history here, in fact no history 
at all. It would have beù hard, indeed, to find a more meaningless 
designation—this 1 is a reason for the choice.. | 
So it is of the market system we teach he: young. It is of this, as I’ve 
_said, that sophisticated political leaders, compatible journalists, and many 
scholars speak. No individual or firm is thus dominant. No economic 
power is evoked. There is nothing here from Marx and Engels. There is 
only the impersonal market, a not wholly innocent fraud. 
-——John Kenneth Galbraith, 
The Economics of Innocent Fraud, 3, 6—7. 
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The Political Economy of Dyslexia 


Steven L. Strauss 


There are two diametrically opposed conceptions of reading and dyslexia, 


each with loyal advocates. This analysis will clarify some of the important 
categories that are needed in order to participate knowledgeably and critically 
in current discussions about dyslexia. 


The first conception is dyslexia as biological disease—medicalized 


_ dyslexia. By the medicalization of dyslexia is meant that dyslexia is considered 
3 to arise from a pathologic condition of the human brain and mind. The 
etiology of dyslexia, in the medicalization perspective, is to be found in 
abnormal circuitry in the brain and in a corresponding abnormality in one 
circumscribed segment of psychology, psychology itself being one of the main 

_ functions of the brain. 


In principle, the medicalization of ‘dyslexia can take a number of forms. 


But the dominant principles of medicalized dyslexia, at least in the way they 
are discussed in the U.S. media and professional journals, can be summarized 
as follows: 


(1) 


6) 


Dyslexia is a specific type of learning disorder, manifesting as an otherwise 
unexpected difficulty with learning to read. It is unexpected because the 
dyslexic individual is normal with respect to all the presumed prerequisites 
for becoming literate—such as normal intelligence and adequate education 
level. 

Dyslexia arises from the effects of an abnormal gene or gene complex. 

The abnormal gene interferes with the normal ontological migration of 
neurons (nerve cells) to specific regions in the brain. 

These now pathologic brain regions are unable to carry out phonological 
processing—the conversion of alphabetic letters to oral phonemes (the basic 
sounds of the language). : 

As a consequence of not being able to convert visual language to oral 
language, the author's text is unable to enter the language processing parts 


“ STEVEN L. STRAUSS is a neurologist in Baltimore, Maryland and author of The Linguistics, 
Neurology, and Politics of Phonics: Silent ‘E’ Speaks Out (Erlbaum, 2005). 
This article is adapted from a keynote address delivered in May 2012, at the 2nd 
Medicalization of Education conference held in Salvador, Brazil. 
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of the brain, a necessary step in reading, as the human brain is hard-wired 
to process only oral language, not other material forms of language. y 

(6) As a result, the reader is unable to identify words and find their associated 
meanings in his or her oral lexicon. The reader is unable to turn print into 
meaning. 

The most widely cited figure in the medicalization model of dyslexia is 
Sally Shaywitz, a pediatrician at Yale University.’ 

A very different conception of why some people fail to learn to read can be 
found in the transactional sociopsycholinguistic model of reading, whose most 
widely cited figure is educator Kenneth S. Goodman.’ Rather than looking 
inside the poor reader for the source of the problem, this model looks to the 
surrounding social context. Its principles are: 


(1) Reading is making sense of print. if 
(2) Making sense of print is a process of constructing meaning as one moves 
_ through the text. 

(3) The construction of meaning is a psycholinguistic guessing game, in 
which the reader recruits a variety of cuing systems—syntax, semantics, 
graphophonic (letter-sound) knowledge, background knowledge, and 
background belief systems—to formulate hypotheses about the author’s 
intended meaning. 

(4) These meaning hypotheses are continually tested against incoming text, 
to be either accepted, rejected, or revised. 

(5) The various cuing systems differ in the degree to which they are effective 
and efficient in helping the reader construct meaning from ‘print. 
Background knowledge and syntactic knowledge are highly effective and 
efficient—they are more meaning-laden——whereas graphophonic 
relationships are much less effective and efficient, because they have little 
intrinsic connecton to meaning. a 

(6) The use of cuing systems im constructing meaning from pnnt is, in 
essence, the same phenomenon as that which occurs whenever we make 
sense of the world——-whether that means interpreting a visual scene, 
-sounds in a park, or oral language. 

(7) Therefore, reading is not its own unique psychological process. Instead, 

-itis one example of what humans do all the time. We make sense of o our 
world-—or at least we try to. 
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(8) The impulse to make sense of the world—of language, behaviors, scenes, 
and scents—is entirely natural, requiring no formal instruction, though it 
requires appropnate means, motive, and opportunity. 

(9) Therefore, learning to read is a fundamentally natural process, requiring 
no formal instruction, but only exposure to authentic reading matenals. 

(10) For a beginning reader, this exposure to authentic reading materials is a 
social event, accomplished alongside a more competent partner. A 
teacher, ‘parent, or older sibling sits and reads with the child. This is a 
Vygotskyan notion. 

(11) The early cultivation of the notion that reading is all about mang sense 
of print is aided not only by the partner’s focus on the author’s meaning, 
but by the text itself being supplemented with meaning-laden cues, like 
pictures of the characters and actions. 

(12) As a consequence, the cause of failure to learn to read, when the child is 
otherwise healthy and normal, is to be found in environmental factors, 
chiefly in inadequate access to means and opportunity, which may 
suppress motive. Failure to leam to read is therefore a social 
phenomenon, akin to failure to learn French if you grow up in Salvador, 
Brazil. It ts failure to learn a certain — van English, or - 
written Portuguese. 

(13) The phenomenon of individual reading failure must be understood as 
part of the more general social problem of illiteracy. 

lynn 

| Medale dyslexia, in my view, overestimates the number of people who 

may actually have some neuropathologically based reading disorder, because it 

conflates into this category cases of reading disability which are more likely the 
result of social factors, that is, individual instantiations of the same forces that 
produce illiteracy as a social phenomenon. The transactional 
sociopsycholinguistic model underestimates the number of true biological 
dyslexics, because it has no biologically based research of its own to justify 
excluding it as an explanatory mechanism (though broad principles of cerebral 
organization are most consistent with it). 

But there is no question that the medicalized approach is highly suspect as 

a scientific enterprise, because its very conception of the reading process as the 

piecemeal processing of increasingly larger linguistic units is at odds with 

empirical facts that have been known for a half century. In general, we know 
that reading, in fact, is the dialectical interaction of whole-to-part and part-to- 
whole processing, guided always by the effort to make sense of the text. 

Therefore, to the extent that medicalized reading and dyslexia is promoted as 
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political policy, it is merely political propaganda parading as science. 

It can therefore be appreciated that those who promote medicalized 
dyslexia will insist that they are just being good biologists. They are simply 
interpreting the scientific data, the hard facts. They will support their claims 
with high-tech experimental studies, which can dazzle the lay public. Notions 
such as class and its role in the unequal social distribution of literacy and 
illiteracy do not figure into their elegant experiments. ° 

Conversely, those who recognize the social character of literacy have had to 
defend alternatives to experimental design in the scientific study of language, 
because the function of language, which is the level at which the psychology of 
making sense and ‘constructing meaning operates, is fundamentally altered 
when language is taken apart, then taught and learned one decontextualized 
piece at a time. Function-centered research cannot be pursued with strictly 
experimental methodology applied to abstracted portions of the phenomenon. 
Asn expenmental study of how children sound out a word on a flash card does 
not extrapolate to how a proficient reader treats that very same word in a 
linguistic text and psychosocial context. 

Shaywitz’s seminal 1998 article “Dyslexia,” which appeared in the 
prestigious New England Journal of Medicine, can be thought of as a key 
milestone in the evolution of the contemporary medicalized approach to 
reading problems. More than a decade later, Shaywitz criticized the 
transactional sociopsycholinguistic approach to understanding reading failure, 
writing that “self-appointed opinion makers...ascribe children’s reading 
problems entirely to sociological or educational factors and totally deny the 
biology.”* The most generous interpretation of her phrase “self-appointed” is 
that her opponents are on shaky scientific grounds and are entitled to no'nod 
of approval from the broader sctentific and academic community. In fact, 
Shaywitz was herself an appointed opinion maker, serving on the politically 
appointed National Reading Panel, whose charge was to prepare a report for 
Congress that would be described as one with major “significance for the 
future literacy of this nation and for the economic prospenty and global 
competitiveness of our people.” So announced Dr. Duane Alexander, head of 
the National Institute of Child Health and Human Development, on the 
occasion of his presentation of the National Reading Panel report to 
Congress in 2000.” 

Thus, Alexander took Shaywitz’s high-tech, allegedly basic, scientific 
research on reading and dyslexia, and gave it the economic dressing for which 
it had certainly been commissioned in the first place. Its political rationale 
appeared in quite explicit terms with the recent Council on Foreign Relations 
publication of Joel Klein and Condoleezza Rice’s document U.S. Education 
Reform and National Security, which states that “America’s education 
failures pose five distinct threats to national secunty,” including “threats to 
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economic growth and competitiveness.”” Klein was the Chancellor of the New 
York City Department of Education, before moving on to work for an 
education division of News Corp, publishers of the right-wing tabloid the New 
York Post. Rice, of course, was the National Security Advisor and Secretary 
of State under George W. Bush. 

The very title of the report raises questions as to what the consequences 
might be for those who oppose the “reform.” But the content of the report also 
emphasizes that the economic and political concern about reading and literacy 
is not merely proficiency as‘a reader. Rather, it is “reading for information,” 
or, extrapolating further, reading to become an engineer rather than a lover of 
poetry. Indeed, the specific emphasis of the current, corporate-promoted 
education reform in the United States is on just two school subjects—reading 
and mathematics. Reading for informaton, that is. 

There is the type of reading we do for work, and there is a very different 
type of reading we do in our free tme. The type of reading the medicalizers 
have in mind ts work reading, reading for specific information, reading for 
developing and troubleshooting new software and other digital technology. 
Academic researchers are all too familiar with the difference between work 
reading and non-work reading, since in professions that have only fuzzy 
boundaries between work time and free time, there is often the unfortunate, - 
sometimes irresistible, urge to do work reading during leisure time. 

When the sole type of reading that counts for government policy is “work 
reading, reading for information, and when such reading is deemed critical to 
U.S. global economic competitiveness, it is clear that we are talking about 
reading as a labor skill, one that-is necessary to maintaining U.S. hegemony 
in the global capitalist economy. This is a polite way of saying that a new form 
of literacy would be required to sustain the U.S. empire. According to the 


‘logic of empire builders, dyslexia is the failure to learn a specific labor skill. 


It is therefore no coincidence at all that the theoretical model of reading 
promoted by the medicalizers is an automatic, computational, information- 
processing one. Identify the letters in a word, compute their phonemic 
equivalents, concatenate the phonemes into words, retrieve the word’s lexical 
meaning, compose the meanings together, and arrive at the author’s meaning. 
A government commission on education and the economy identifed “21st 
century literacy” as the ability to “read, wnte, and compute,” the crucial 
linguistic labor skill needed to win the battle for the market in the new digital 
economy.’ The National Institutes of Health (NIH) provided policymakers 


with a scientific cover. 


The policymakers proceeded to enact No -Child Left Behind, the 


< “education” reform law that would push reading as the chief twenty-first 


century labor skill needed to maintain the empire. George W. Bush called it 
“a jobs bill.” Any doubt that mastering certain labor skills is the real goal of 
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NCLB is eliminated by the simple observation. that the law only applies to 
public schools, that is, the schools for working-class children. It does not apply 


to the private schools for children of the overprivileged—schools attended by 


President Obama's daughters, for example. 

A closer look at the theory behind medicalized dyslexia reveals that 
Shaywitz and her colleagues actually ignore their own -cniteria for identifying 
reading failure. Shaywitz’s “Dyslexia” article defines developmental dyslexia 
as “an unexpected difficulty in reading in children and adults who otherwise 
possess the intelligence, motivation, and schooling considered necessary for 
accurate and fluent reading.”” But what does she mean by “motivation” and 
“schooling”? These are never defined, as if their meanings are all too obvious. 
They are taken for granted. Scholarly research on this is never reviewed. 

But is schooling in an imner-city, poor neighborhood, where school 


libraries are empty and the school-to-prison pipeline constitutes one of the 


amiy 


tracks, the same as schooling in a privileged, suburban neighborhood, filled | 


with all the latest technological gadgets? Is motivation equal? 

In giving lip service to their relevance without addressing them head on, 
the biologically based model of reading is not true to its own definition of 
dyslexia: It pays a big price for ignoring social variables. In fact, it betrays an 
implicit social theory, one in which the motivation and schooling of i inner-city 
kids and privileged well-to-do kids are considered equivalent. 

But to understand motivation and related matters as they apply to reading 
would require a scientific investigation of factors such as family literacy, the 
patterns of library use, and distribution of work time and free time. These 
cannot be studied with experimental methodology; they require ethnographic 
tools instead. And such tools are not in the medicalizers’ workshop. 2 

When the medicalizers do wax social in their thinking, they betray a truly 
profound level of ignorance and imperialist hubris. Reid Lyon was the 


director of reading research at the NIH dunng the period of activity of the ` 


National Reading Panel. He wrote and spoke widely about the need for 
phonics in the reading classroom—getting kids to master the letter-sound 
relationships of the language in order to convert visual language to oral 
language. These relationships, he claimed, are based on an alleged 
“alphabetic principle,” which maintains that “written spellings systematically 
represent the phonemes of spoken words.” Lyon wrote that “unfortunately, 
children are not bom with this insight (the alphabetic principle, SLS), nor 
does it develop naturally without instruction. Hence, the existence of illiterate 


cultures and of illiteracy within literate cultures.”"° This quote does not 


require much additional comment. But it is surely worth summanzing: 


illiteracy in the third world is due to the unfortunate population not having ` 


been taught the alphabetic principle. Means, motive, and opportunity play no 
role in this sophomonic pseudoscience. 
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This is the logic that derives from the modes of thought that come from a 


society whose fundamental driving force is to build and maintain an empire. 

‘© But it is precisely empire that generates illiteracy, and the truth is that we will 
really never know what dyslexia is, what its real incidence and prevalence is in 
society, until we control for the harmful effects of empire. 

So I would like to make the radical proposal that we pursue the scientific 
study of dyslexia by “controlling for empire.” And since learning to read 
requires means, motive, and opportunity, all of which are denied by empire to 
enormous segments of humanity, I would say that the best way to control for 
empire is to eliminate it once and for all. 

There are good reasons to take this proposal seriously, not the least of 
which is that the medicalizers have taught us virtually nothing. Their 
biological and psychological assertions are empty. 

_ For example, being able to image brain regions where sounding out letters 
F takes place does not mean that sounding out letters is the key to successful 
reading. It just means that we have a technology that can identify where the 
brain accomplishes the conversion of letters to sounds. For sure, we have 
learned something about the technology, that it has a certain degree of 
cognitive resolution, so to-speak. What it tells us about reading remains an 
open question. When a researcher asks, “Where in the brain does sounding ` 
out letters occur?,” this could easily be interpreted as a question to the MRI 
machine, essentially, “I want to see how good you are. Let's see if you can 
show me where in the brain sounding out letters occurs?” In fact, the MRI 
reading researchers have also demonstrated where in the brain the 
identification of false fonts occurs, false fonts being letter-like creations of the 
researcher. In other words, magnetic resonance technology is powerful enough 
to find brain regions that carry out otherwise useless and meaningless tasks, 
_ like identifying a font as not conventionally familiar. For all we know, 
"sounding out letters is just as useless and meaningless. Its status as a central 
principle in a model of reading and dyslexia needs to first be established on 
the basis of the empincal evidence from reading research. In other words, the 
high-tech evidence cannot be interpreted in the absence of a theory of reading. 

The medicahzers claim that giving dyslexic readers hours and hours of 
intensive direct phonics instruction can literally repair their damaged brains. 
They obtained MRI pictures before and after such instruction and showed 
that whereas previously the poor reader was not utilizing the letter-sound brain 
sites in the expected fashion, after the instruction the scans were just like those 
of skilled readers. “We had observed brain repair,” boasted Shaywitz.’* No; 
they merely observed that the subjects of their studies learned what they were 

aught. 

The medicalizers’ claim that there is a dyslexia gene, or set of genes, is a 
preposterous notion within their framework. By their own logic there can be 
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no dyslexia gene because, in their model, reading is not a natural cognitive 
phenomenon. Wnitten language is not language, they maintain. The brain is 
hardwired to accept only oral language. That is precisely why words have to Y; 
be sounded out. Therefore, there can exist no reading gene, which means 
there can be no pathologic mutation of such a gene. Therefore, any gene that 
: puts a child at nisk for dyslexia must be more general. It must impair broad 
cognitive functions only one of which is reading. But that is not a dyslexia 
gene, just as a gene that causes muscular dystrophy is not a dysfootball gene. 

Despite their bold assertion, the brain is not hardwired to accept only oral 
language. Every expert on sign language can explain why. It is learned in an 
entrely natural fashion. It is a real language, with complex syntactic and 
morphologic structures. And it certainly cannot be translated first into an oral 
form in order to gain entry into the brain’s language regions, because its users 
are largely deaf and mute. 

Morphometric discrepancies (the differences in size of certain bili 
regions in normal compared to dyslexic readers) are easily explained by the, ` 
one thing we do know about children with reading problems—they do not 
read. Or they do not read as much as children without reading problems. We 
know from brain plasticity research that brain regions grow in size the more 
they are used. Taxicab drivers in London have larger anterior hippocampi 
than non-taxi drivers, and the size increases with experience. This is plasticity. 
The researchers who get excited about morphometric differences in dyslexics 
need to control for plasticity i in their studies. As far as I can ascertain, they 
have not done this. 

The medicalizers’ exalted alphabetic principle is a myth. The hstre 
transition from logographic (word-based) to alphabetic (sound-based) writing, 
which was consummated when the ancient Greeks added vowel symbols to the 
Semitic consonantal system, achieved the advantage of creating an 
orthography with a relatively small number of manipulable units. Compare the “ 
two dozen or so letters of the Roman alphabet to the tens of thousands of 
signs in Asian logographic wnting systems, like Chinese. Logographic signs 
represent individual words, which are inherently unlimited in number. Every 
oral language, however, utilizes a small, fixed, finite set of individual sounds, 
or phonemes. 

Now, alphabetic symbols can represent sounds, of course, but they can 
also express. lexical information, such as when two words with the same 
pronunciation are spelled differently. For beat and beet, or tents and tense, the 
distinct spellings are tolerated because they convey distinct words. Conversely, 
- spellings may not change, even when pronunciations do, in order to show that 
we are dealing with a single lexical unit. The plural suffix in backs and bags is 
a voiceless spirant in the former and a voiced spirant in the latter. They are 
not spelled backs and bagz because, apparently, this visual- change obscures 
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the linguistic fact that the words end in the same gii despite a difference in 
their pronunciations. 

The medicalizers have no explanation for a whole range of established 
facts about real reading. Here is one: proficient reading is not a process of 
accurate word identification. How do we know this? From observing and 
analyzing real reading. Real readers who are proficient at reading for meaning 
do not look at fully one-third of the words on a page. Real reading is not 
pronouncing words presented individually on flash cards; this is not a 
communicative event. Real reading means reading authentic text—language 
generated by an author with the intention of conveying meaning. Only in such 
cases is the reader’s goal as it should be: to make sense of the print. And 
making sense of the print now includes taking into account that the text was 
composed by a human agent who composed the text purposefully. What is 
this author trying to say? That is a communicative event. 

In such cases, we see that a proficient reader omits words, adds words, 
and changes words. Here is a typical example. A story might contain the 
sentence: Well, sitting here in the living room is a lot better than doing what I 
did the last time Bill was away overnight! A competent reader instead begins: 
We’re sitting here in the living room is a lot better, but then corrects this to the 
actual sentence on the page.’ This reader is reading for meaning, to make 
sense of the text, and does not tolerate pronicewarce changes that lead to 
nonsense. 

If proficient reading is making sense of print, then we can predict 
empirically that the reader’s text will vary from the author's, becausé making 
sense of the author’s text does not require that the reader reproduce that text 
word for word. All that matters is that the reader's text be a coherent and 
cohesive manifestation of any of the innumerable ways of making sense of the 
print. In contrast, if proficient reading is the’ accurate identification of 
individual words, in order to be able to enter the language module of the brain 
and retmeve the words’ meanings, then we would predict that proficient 
reading 1s the accurate, faithful reproduction of the author’s text by the reader. 

In this instance, the medicalizer’s model of racing makes the wrong empirical 
prediction. 

In fact, poor reading is charactenzed by an attempt to be phonically 
accurate. Here is an example of a poor reader’s oral rendition of a piece of 
text. Instead of reading The bees had been making honey all day long. At night 
it was cool and calm, this reader reads The best had been making hone all day 
long. At night it was cold and climb.” Sense is sacrificed on the altar of 
‘ phonic accuracy. 

These are typical examples of the differences between the oral readings of 
proficient and nonproficient readers. Proficient readers are willing to sacrifice 
phonic accuracy for coherent meaning. Nonproficient readers are willing to 
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sacrifice coherent: meaning for phonic accuracy. But making sense is what the 
human brain does all the time. To not do it requires vigorous, conscious 
suppression. It feels like holding your breath. Soon enough you just have to let 
go and let the lungs do what they are supposed to do. 

The medicalizers want kids to ace their cognitive breaths. That i is not 
sound medical advice. 

So all the brain imaging research, anit research, and aches research 

on reading is fundamentally irrelevant, because it is generated by and 
interpreted within.an unsalvyageable theory of reading. All the proposals about 
how we need to drill kids hour after hour on letter-sound relationships ‘are 
entirely counterproductive, because they take the focus off meaning. spe 

So why is this. preposterous pseudoscience in the media, in the classroom; 
and-in the laws passed by Congress? What is the big difference between 
medicalized reading and the alternative? ` Sad 

The big difference, the one that really matters, is this: the. ideas: ‘and 
opinions of the medicalizers are in power; the: idèas and opirions of their 
opponents are not in power. And, to paraphrase Karl Marx, the ruling ideás 
of society—the ideas that are in pover—are the ideas propagated and 
promoted by the ruling class. 

Am I saying that the owners of the sant saisarations in the United Stites 
came up with medicalized reading? That they took time away from their 
greedy plunder of the planet to try to understand the reading process'‘and 
dyslexia? That they just became curious about psychology and language’ and 
wanted to make. a humanistic contribution? —_ "INDO 

. Of course not. The truth is that the current economic crisis has been>of. 
cack a profound character that corporate Amenica‘ bought the quick-fix; snake 
oil phonological processing model, the one that asserts that within a matterof 
weeks it could repair a human brain. One is reminded of the Stalin-era 
acceptance of Lysenko’s quick-fix solution to the young Soviet Russia’s 
famine crisis. —- stali! 

Corporate Amenca got ET in the latter ad of the twentieth century. [As 
they themselves understood, they were losing hegemony in the global capitalist 
marketplace. (That translates into: the empire was falling apart). Recessions’ 
began to occur. Their profits ‘were in danger. They had to act fast. They: 
needed a plan. They went to their think tanks. The think tanks advised them to 
retool the U.S. labor force completely, and to use the public schools to do this: 
They needed a whole new generation of workers, trained to enable winnable: 
competition in thé global, high-tech, digital economy. They needed workers 
skilled in information processing—knowledge workers, engineers. One such! 
skill involves reading software and-hardware manuals, and composing. new ones. 

But teachers and educators had long before recognized that new research 
about reading for.meaning could explain. what they. were observing with their 
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children. Phonics was becoming less and less the vogue. The newer 


-understandings of reading also promoted self-selection of reading matenals by 


the children, itself an inherently democratic act, for the very simple reason that it 
is harder to focus on meaning 1f you are not interested in the topic. In other 
words, teachers were adopting a paradigm of literacy which recognized the 
fundamental importance of meaning-centered cumculum and democratically run 
classrooms. 

The corporate execs of the Business Roundtable and.similar outfits had a 
problem on their hands. Freely chosen meaning and true democracy in the 
classroom threatened their plans to hijack public education. They had to get 
rid of the existing classroom paradigm, install a new one, and retool the 
curriculum. When practiced on a larger scale, we call this “regime change.” 
And that is precisely what they did. They came up with a plan. And they had 
both major parties in their hip pocket. In 2000, the Republican President 
George Bush said, “Phonics needs to be an integral part of our reading 
curriculum; intensive reading laboratories; teacher retraining.” And in 2005, 
Democratic President Barack Obama said, “We'll have to reform institutions, 
like our public schools, that were designed for an earlier time. ””* 

So Bush’s No Child Left Beyond evolved into Obama’s Race to the Top, 
both effectively consummating the handover of the public schools to the 
corporate agenda. This agenda referred to public schools as “workforce 
development systems.” It conceived of public schools as factories that 
manufacture workers with a certain set of labor skills. They call these “21st 
century literacy skills.” The emphasis ts on digital literacy. Only mathematics 
and.a certain type of reading are important in the new curriculum. This new 
type of reading 1s reading for information, reading to compute, reading in the 
world of software and hardware. “Read, write, and compute” is the new 
mantra. l 
ca To make sure classrooms devote their efforts to manufacturing digitally 
literate workers, schools must demonstrate progress, or else they get shut down 
and handed over to private companies. To demonstrate progress, kids are given 
endless tests. More and more, in fact, public school is just test preparation. In 
some kindergarten classrooms, nap time has been eliminated to allow more time 
for test preparation. 

Tests are the school factory version of quality control. Kids who pass the test 
are learning the desired labor skill. They are permitted to move along the 
assembly line. We call that “getting promoted.” Kids who do not pass the tests 
are held back and, eventually, discarded, like just another flawed product. They 
find work either in the military or in prison. 

Reading is now work reading, seen as an exploitable labor skill. And what 
is dyslexia? It is failure to become a competent digital worker. 

We all know what capitalism has done to the life span. If you are old you 
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are considered worthless. You no longer have the skills and energy to make 
someone rich. Your wisdom about life does not count for anything anymore. 

Now capitalism is trying to destroy youth as well, as it did at the beginning 
of the Industrial Revolution. Then, if you were five-years old, you were 
considered a worker. Now, if you are five-years old, you are a worker-in- 
training. And, one day, when being five-years old is not considered young 
enough to begin labor-skill training, then it will be four, then three. The NIH 
will find some charlatans who have evidence that we can teach reading skills to 
kids in the uterus. . 

Clearly, it is not enough to have our own ideas and science and logic that 
opposes and exposes the ideas, science, and logic of the medicalizers of 
children. It is necessary, of course, but the opposing ideas are in power. They 
have an advantage not in virtue of the empirical facts, but in virtue of having 
the armed state backing them up. Becoming knowledgeable about the science 
of these issues is only the first step; we also need to completely replace the 
profit-driven economic system, which falsely and viciously medicalizes children 
who cannot master a certain set of labor skills. We need to organize society 
around the needs of the majority of humanity, not the privileges of a tiny 

handful. We need to bring some sanity back to science, society, and humanity. 
‘To do this we need to abandon wishful thinking. Empire is the 
fundamental prionty of both the Democrats and Republicans. But there are 
rumblings occurring under the surface. There are protests all over the country 
against the war on quality public education. There is a movement of civil 
disobedience urging kids not to take the punitive tests, a pedagogical Russian 
roulette. Save Our Schools and United Opt-Out are. two grassroots 
organizations working to educate the public about the dangers of the Bush-— 
Obama corporate education reform agenda. Many socialist parties and groups 
understand that there is a capitalist-class attack on the public classroom. Now 
it is crucial that we also understand that the evolving classroom struggle must 
address the pseudoscientific program of the medicalization of education. 

_ When the day arnves where we are victorious in putting an.end to empire, 
literacy shall bloom in every corner of the planet. We shall clear away all the lies 
and pseudoscience that currently suffocate so many young people. And, if there 
are those who truly have difficulty becoming literate, we shall treat them with 
compassion and respect. The highest prionty of society will be the health, 
- happiness, and well-being of its children. And if there are indeed some children 
who, after society’s best efforts, are still unable to learn to read, they will not be 
deriied a life of dignity and-love. They will not be given the message that there is 
something fundamentally wrong with them, that they are failures in life. Becau 
they are not failures in life. They will be one with all of us, dancing ena 
our dancing circles and singing together in our choirs. 
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The term “fascism” is often applied indiscriminately to all reactionary 
police states....We...prefer a narrower conception which takes what may 
be called the “classical” fascist regimes of Italy and Germany in the 
1920’s and 1930's as its starting point and seeks to distill from those 
historic experiences the essentials of the phenomenon.... 

The main characteristics of the Italian and German fascism may be 
summed up in the following propositions: First, its ideology was on the 
extreme Right of the political spectrum. Second, it arose in a bourgeois 
democratic context. Third, its methods were a mixture of electoral politics 
and illegal violence. Fourth, much of its support came from people who 
felt unfairly excluded from the existing economic-political “establishment.” 
And finally, its purpose was not merely to capture state power but also to 
smash what was believed to be a serious threat from the Left to the 
existing social order. Generalizing from the Italian and German 
experiences, one can say that fascism is the specific teh counter- 
revolution takes in a bourgeois democracy. It opeft “a vodd tb wea th and 
power to ambitious elements outside the establishment;-and-at the Same 
time it guarantees the status quo against thosé seeking radical change. \[ts 
consequence is the abolition of bourgeois demagrati¢ forms and lols 
and their replacement by a police state. | LIBRARY ' a il! 


—Leo Huberman and Paul'Sweezy, “Goldwaleriamy 
Monthl)Review, Septem er 1964. 
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The Term “Capitalism” Has Lost Its 
Radical Edge | 


To the Editors, 
In the June 2014 issue of Monthly Review, the “Notes from the Editors” 


included criticism of a recent article of mine and an ad hominem argument 
that I have abandoned my earlier political views ‘since becoming a senior 
fellow at the Breakthrough Institute which the editors falsely label as “the 
leading big money, anti-green, pro-nuclear think tank in the United States.” 
Suffice it to say that senior fellow is an unpaid position and that 
Breakthrough’s leaders are committed environmentalists who think . that 

- nuclear power is needed to avert a climate disaster and to provide the 
developing world with an alternative to continuing energy poverty. 

‘In reading me‘out of the left, are the editors embracing the sectanan view 
that the U.S. would be better off with a community of left intellectuals that 
was smaller but ideologically more reliable? I hope not, but that could well be- 
the result when journals try to excommunicate those with whom they disagree. 

‘Yes, I have argued that the term “capitalism” has lost its radical edge and, 
is now owned by the nght and works to reinforce support for the status quo.: 
This is hardly the first time that a word has been deliberately appropriated by: 
a group and given a new meaning. [he Black Power movement took a. 
negative term and gave it an entirely new political valence as did Queer: 
activists. But if the Left can do it, so can the Right. Right-wing intellectuals 
in the 1960’s and 1970's very self-consciously took a term that had 
historically belonged to the Left and infused it with new meanings. 

Marx began his work with the critique of political economy to show what 
was wrong with the arguments made by the Classical Economists. When one 
critiques contemporary political economy, it is. striking how many mainstream 
thinkers use the idea of-capitalism to defend corporate power, environmental 
destruction, and the extreme concentration of wealth. Surely the left must be 
willing to critique éven those terms that have been central to our own tradition. 

Sincerely, _ 

Fred Block 
Berkeley, California - 
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The Editors Reply 


In relation to the issue of the Breakthrough Institute, which Fred Block 
raises here, the recent work of its founders, Ted Nordhaus and Michael 
Shellenberger, alleges that the environmental movement (and even the 
scientific consensus) 1s guilty of irresponsible “alarmism.” They argue that 
technology via such means as nuclear power, “clean” coal, and geoengineering 
can resolve the entire climate problem on a purely capitalist basis, allowing for 
unlimited economic growth—what they call the “post-environmentalist” 
solution.” i 

Our readers can determine for themselyes what to make of the view that 
the idea of “capitalism” is now “owned by the nght” and should therefore be 
abandoned. 


* See, for example, Ted Nordhaus and Michael Shellenberg, “Global Warming Scare 
Tactics,” New York Times, Apn! 9, 2014; “The Death of Environmentalism,” The 
Breakthrough Institute, February 25, 2011, http://thebreakthrough.org; John Horgan, “Killing 
Environmentalism to Save It Two Greens Call for ‘Postenvironmentalism,’”” December 26, 
2011, http://blogs.scientificamerican.com. 
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Living in the (Right-Wing) Media Glare 


Martha Biondi 


Bill Ayers, Public Enemy: Confessions of an American Dissident (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 2013), 240 pages, $24.95, hardcover. 


In this beautifully wntten memoir, Bill Ayers recounts his bizarre and 
unsetthng experience as a ‘public enemy” during the 2008 presidential 
election. An unlikely grouping of right-wing web sites, Fox News, liberal 

_ foundations, George Stephanopolous, and eyen university faculty and 
presidents did their part to portray the then-Distinguished Professor of 
Education at the University of Illinois, Chicago as a veritable mad ‘man, 
someone profoundly immoral whom any self-respecting public figure or 
institution should immediately disavow. This suggests the salience of two 
phenomena: first, the perennial appeal of demonizing the U.S. left 
(especially—but not only—its militant wing), and the ready availability of a 
variety of tropes to do so. Assailing this particular opponent of the Vietnam 

` War must have been especially appealing as an unpopular war in Iraq 
dragged on and a would-be-war-cntic sought the Democratic presidental 
nomination. Second, the incidents reveal a dark region of U.S. political 
culture striving to influence the mainstream. Many Americans were unsettled 
at the prospect of a black president, and they have displayed their fears, 
hatreds, and anxieties in various ways ever since. Of course, Ayers’s story also 
illustrates the folly of letting fear, hysteria, and half-truths shape civic decision- 
making, as has too often been the case during the so-called War on Terror. 

Ayers acknowledges the source of his fame (or notoriety) in the first pages: 
his membership in the Weather Underground, an anti-war, ant-impenalist 
organization that took credit for twenty bombings in a five-year period. The 
group destroyed government property to protest the government's mass killing 
of the Vietnamese as well as the government’s suppression of the Black 
Panther Party, but they injured no one. [hey never killed anyone, although it 
must be noted that three of their comrades lost their lives during a failed 
bomb-making operation, suggesting the nsks inherent in such a political turn. 
It is sobering to consider how violent the ant-war movement became in those 


years. Ayers notes that the FBI tabulated 40,934 bombings, attempted 
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bombings, and bomb threats during a fifteen-month period alone in 1969 and 
1970, suggesting a wider resort to violent means of protest than is a 
remembered or acknowledged. 

Fugitive Days, Ayers’s 2001 memoir, explored iis life on the run from two 
federal conspiracy charges, so he does not revisit that here, but that book’s fateful 
release virtually on the same day as the attacks on the World Trade Center and 
Pentagon helps set up his saga of being an unexpected target of U.S. outrage. 
Suddenly, his lectures and talks were cancelled and the deluge of threatening 
emails and angry phone calls began. A Chicago newspaper writer demanded that 
Ayers and his wife, law professor Bernardine Dohm; be barred from teaching or 
speaking. Fast forward to the 2008 presidential campaign when Ayers burst back 
into the news after someone noticed that he had donated a small sum to Barack 
Obama’s run for state senate in the 1990s. Obama, a law professor at the 
University of Chicago who, like Ayers, resided in Chicago's Hyde Park, suddenly 
found himself accused of “palling around” with terrorists. For the future president, 
this smear tactic was one of many such attempts by opponents to’ defeat him; for 
Ayers, it took over his life, especially as death threats multiplied and a growing 
roster of neighbors, colleagues, and acquaintances began to avoid or shun him. 

By far the most disappointing examples of such cowardice and ignorance were 
committed by university faculty and administrators—people, one supposes, who 
- should be occupationally committed to civil liberties and academic freedom. The 
chancellor of Boston University banned him from speaking; Penn State issued an 
invitation and rescinded it within hours. As much as Public Enemy offers a 
window onto the murky and vitnolic world of the nght-wing, its most disturbing 
sections describe the caving of liberal academics and their odd but repeated 
requests for Ayers’s understanding. Professors at the University of Colorado 
bizarrely asked him to personally approve their decision to blacklist him from an 
education conference; a dean at the University of Nebraska similarly asked him to 
sign his name to a statement cancelling an invitation to speak there. At most places, 
wealthy donors and elected officials appeared to be driving these decisions. 

A small but important victory for civil liberties was won in, of all places, the 
home state of Dick Cheney. Students went to court to challenge the University 
_of Wyoming’s cancellation—on the pretext of being unable to guarantee the 
public’s safety—of their invitation to this professor of education. “To deny 
students the right to question the circumstances of their lives...or to deny them 
the freedom to read widely and to speak to the broadest range of people,” Ayers 
writes, “was to deny democracy itself’ (158). A federal judge vindicated the 
students’ position and Ayers delivered his speech without incident. Nonetheless, 
_ “the campaign to demonize and blacklist” Ayers “was oe organized, and 
~ go picket lines were arranged at every talk” (166). 

Ayers chose to remain silent during the presidential campaign and not 
publicly defend himself; Public Enemy is his opportunity to set the record 
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- straight and reclaim his identity. The author Ayers takes a special delight in 
noting when media critics discovered that the “enemy” Ayers failed to 
correspond with the living person. A New York Times reporter visited his home 
and gushed, “You certainly don’t live like Weathermen,” and a Chicago 
magazine writer remarked that he did not “look anything like a real 
Weatherman’—nor parent like one either! (80—-—81) It tumed out that there 
was not much resemblance between the two Ayers’s, but this insight did not 
typically find its way into journalistic portrayals. When conservative blogger 
Tucker Carlson and nght-wing schemer Andrew Breitbart surprisingly made a 
winning bid—in an or-line auction to benefit a local humanities organization— 
for a dinner cooked by Ayers and Dohm, all hell threatened to break loose, 
again. Even though it was two years past the election, relationships with friends 
and civic elites froze and unraveled once more, as if the nation stood on the edge 
of an abyss. But what began as a surreal, even scary moment for Ayers, ended in 
a kind of personal‘ triumph. Breitbart later tweeted that Ayers was “a gourmand 
charmer’ who was great fun to spend time with, and even mused about taking a 
cross-country road tip with him (209). (It should be noted that Breitbart, who 
died recently, was notorious for contnving stories to derail the careers of leading 
black officials and activists, so his company on the road may not have been 
recommended.) But to our point, Breitbart let slip evidence of the “real”— 
warm, affable, witty—Bill Ayers. 

Ayers:spends most of the book unfolding a counter-narrative of the caricature 
that passed as Bill Ayers in 2008 (and as Ayers might put it—it is so weird to 
have to pen a counter-narrative of yourselfl), and that counter-narrative details the 
life of a public figure and person of the left, but most memorably, as a father, son, 
husband, fiend, comrade, and teacher. It is important that we know, for example, 
that Ayers was a loving son whose father spent his last years living with them, just 
as he and Dohrn took in and cared for her mother during her last years. In a 
particularly moving section, Ayers gives a glimpse of the many challenges—and 
ultimately tiaumphs and joys—he and Dohm experienced parenting Chesa 
Boudin, whom they took in as a fourteen-month-old. Together they raised Chesa 
as their third son after his parents, radical activists Kathy Boudin and David 
Gilbert, were incarcerated for their role in an armed robbery and the killing of two 
police officers after an ensuing shootout. Chesa’s story of coping with a traumatic 
separation from his parents, and then struggling to stay connected to them, 
became part of the everyday life of the Ayers/Dohm. household, along with 
baseball games, marches, and rallies, and years of collective dinners with their 
neighbors: Palestinian-American scholar eE Khalidi, his wife Mona Khalich, 
and their three children. 

In this engaging memoir, Ayers refuses to hold up the 1960s as a golden age of 
social protest, but instead portrays that period as one chapter in a life of activist 
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commitment, learning, critique, and engagement. And, importantly, throughout the 
memoir he strives to make this journey more of a collective than an individual story, 
helping to produce a portrait of white New Left radicals as evolving and flexible, 
rather than the spoiled or dogmatic figures they have become in some portrayals. 
The last chapters focus on recent struggles in Chicago and elsewhere by 
themselves, friends, and comracies to end the death penalty, oppose U.S. wars and 
occupation, end the Israeli occupation of Palestine, and fight against NATO's 
expansion. 

Finally, Ayers notes the irony in all the pressure on him to disavow his and the 
Weather Underground’s actions to end the long war in Vietnam (not to mention 
the several other disastrous wars the U.S. government has waged since): the fact 
that most of their architects and proponents have never been held to account for 
their decisions and acts that were based on fabrications or made in violation of 
international law or human rights conventions. Even though Ayers expresses 
regret about vanous choices he has made as an activist—he gives sectananism and 
dogmatism a thumbs down, for example—he resolutely stands by the broad and 
diverse anti-war movement of which he and the Weather Underground were a 
part. The memoir delivers vividly on this combination of a defiant and proud 
veteran of the 1960s mixed with the reflections of a more skeptical, questioning 
family man/teacher/activist. If the politics of the 1960s seem more certain or 
clearer in retrospect, as a narrator of contemporary political culture, Ayers 
consistently favors the pedagogical style he has cultivated in the classroom: the 
‘insistence on constantly asking questions. 
© Ayers mentions rather offhandedly that he is a graduate of Bennington 
College’s famed writing program. The fruits of this training bloom in the 
luminous prose and engaging narrative, which seamlessly interweaves personal 
and cultural and political history. But most assuredly, in the end, this is 
memoir rather than history and Ayers is clear-eyed and trenchant in 
reclaiming his voice. 
. Qa 
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How We Found Out About 
COINTELPRO 


Martin Oppenheimer 


a Medsger, The Birda: The Domisi f J. Edgar. Hoover’s Secret 
FBI (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 2014), 544 pages, $29. 99, 
hardcover. 


Activists in the anti-war, civil rights, and New Left movements in the 


1950s and ‘60s were sure they and their organizations were being spied on by. 


J. Edgar Hoover’s FBI. Many ‘of the members or sympathizers of Old Left 
organizations listed . on` the Attorney General’s. list of “subversive 
organizations” (which existed from -1947 until its abolition in 1974) knew 
_ fiom personal experience (having been fired from- jobs,, ostracized by. 
neighbors, and barred from other jobs) that they were under surveillance. But 
there was little hard proof of a wider strategy to destroy deliberately entire 
— by the use of completely illegal methods. That was soon to 


"By 1970. it had.become clear that the U.S. war in nee Asia. ia 
escalating in new and ternble ways,” as Betty Medsger reminds us. Cambodia 
was invaded on April 30, 1970. Peace activists were frustrated, to say the least, 
that even massive demonstrahons had been unable to slow down——much less . 
‘stop—the war. Many now began to consider more desperate measures. On ` 
August 24, the Army Math Research Center at the University of Wisconsin 
was bombed. One person was killed. William Davidon, a physics professor at 
Haverford College, a Quaker institution, became aware of widespread fears 
within. various peace groups that the FBI was infiltrating. It was in this 
atmosphere that he decided “ -to answer this quesion—was the FBI suppressing 

dissent?” 
-Ín late 1970 he raed seven other anti-war activists, mostly paola: 
‘into a secret Citizens Committee to Investigate the FBI. On March 8, 1971, 
the night of the Mohammed-Ali-Joe Frazier heavyweight match, they. broke: . 
into the unprotected offices of the FBI in Media, Pennsylvania and made off 
with all the files, on the assumption that they would find evidence of the FBI’s 
systematic spying on Americans. [hey had no idea that what they had in their 
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Hands would soon expose much more. 

In the weeks following the burglary, the raiders would discover, in 
Medsger’s words, “that there were two FBls—the public, and the secret, 
and that the. latter “used deceptions, disinformation, and violence as tools to 
harass, damage, and...silence people whose political opinions the director 


- [Hoover] opposed.” The FBI, it became clear to the burglars, had been and 


ag 


was engaged in “blackmail, burglary.... Agents and informers were ordered 
to spy on...the private lives, including sadia activities, of the nation’s highest’ 
officials.” Hundred of thousands of Americans were targeted—or enlisted as 
informers—even members of vanous Ku Klux Klan groups. The FBI's files 
included massive amounts of data, much of it supplied by untrained informers. 
There was an agreement with 16,700 American Legion Posts, utilizing 
100,880 members, to spy on their own communities. 

’ The burglars analyzed the files, copied them, and sent packets to a number 
of news outlets, both anti-war and establishment. Medsger, then working for the 


. Washington Post, was one of the first to set eyes on the evidence. Two memos 


in the stolen files were headed “COINTELPRO” and “SI.” The burglars 
had no idea what these meant. Five years of lawsuits, dogged reportage, and 
Congressional hearings would reveal their meanings. COJINTELPRO 
(Count--c-Intelligence Program), which has been amply described in more than 
a dozen books by now, had as one of its objectives “the neutralization of black 
extremist groups, the prevention of violence by these groups and the prevention 
of coalition of black extremist organizations.” Neutralization meant, according 
to an FBI memo, efforts to “expose, disrupt, misdirect, discredit” groups such 
as the Congress of Racial Equality, the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee, Martin Luther King’s Southern Christian Leadership Conference, 
even the Nation of Islam. For years, Hoover had targeted the NAACP and the 
ACLU, going so far as to use informers inside their offices. The FBI 
monitored and maintained files on “members of unions, pacifist groups, 
anarchists, racial justice groups, and Bureau critics (who) were regarded by 
Hoover as subversives.” Tactics included persuading local police to arrest 
leaders “on every possible charge.” 

In 1964, after the murders of three civil.nghts volunteers at the beginning of + 
“Freedom Summer,” the voter registration campaign in Mississippi, President 
Johnson and Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy ordered Hoover to add 
“white hate groups,” mainly Southern Klan groups, to the lists of organizations 
subject to COINTERLPRO action. 

The Program, or actually programs, began formally in 1956, although 
Hoover’s spying had been going on in secret for years. There were twelve 
programs under COINTELPRO covering different sets of organizations, 
including the Puerto Rican Independence Movement, the New Left, the 
American Indian Movement, the Socialist Workers Party (SWP), and 
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almost needless to say, the Communist Party, which had been an FBI target 
for decades. The FBI infiltrated Liberation News Service (LLNS), a New 
Left version of the Associated Press, using disinformation to make LNS seem 
an FBI front, and set up a phony newspaper to hire young radicals in order to 
spy on them. Following a lawsuit by the SWP, it was revealed that an 
organization with 2,500 members had been infiltrated by 1,600 informers— 
thus actually strengthening the group for a time, one could reasonably 
suppose. At one point, according to David Cunningham’s 2004 book There’s 
Something Happening Here: The New Left, The Klan, and FBI 
Counterintelligence, about 6 percent of Klan members were informers; 
including some of the top leaders. (Hoover also instituted a program called 
“Sex Deviate” from about 1950 to 1975, the full extent of which i is only now 
becoming known.) 

Hoover had files on “an endless roll call of the best snl: On 
writers, poets, essayists and playwrights, including Nobel laureates,” apparently 
because he fundamentally distrusted intellectuals. But the FBI’s priority by the 
1960s seemed to be massive spying on black Amencans, especially black 
student groups, usually with the full cooperation of campus security personnel. 
Medsger says that “The overall impression in directives written by Hoover, 
other headquarters officials, and local FBI officials was that the FBI thought of 
black Americans as falling into two categories—black people who should be 
spied on...and black people who should spy on other black people for the 
FBI.” it was required that agents recruit paid informers in black “ghettos.” 

The mysterious “SI” stood for Security Index. SI in 1971 was a secret 
listing of more than 26,000 people who were to be arrested and imprisoned 
without any form of hearing in the event of a national emergency (including 
this writer, whose SI number was 492-609C). Hoover had begun a similar 
list under another name as early as 1924. In 1950 a Congress hysterical 
about the “Communist threat” passed the Internal Security Act (the 
McCarran Act) which called for the registration of Communist organizations 
and their members, and also allowed the arrest and indefinite detention of 
persons engaged 1 in Communist activity during a national emergency. Hoover 
then, again secretly, expanded its coverage to activists in many other 
organizations. The McCarran act was revoked in 1971, but Hoover 
continued the SI under ancther label. Several years after Hose s death it 
was officially abolished. 

Hoover did not know exactly what was in the burgled files, and quite 
understandably was horrified that COINTELPRO and SI would be ` 
- revealed. “MEDBURG” (short for Media Burglars) became his prionity. 
He transferred some 200 agents to Philadelphia to work on the case. He sent 
Mark Felt, later the Deep Throat informer in the Watergate case, to Media 
to find out how the burglary had happened. For nearly ten years FBI agents 
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or informers had photographed thousands. of people at peace demonstrations, 
and now they went through the pictures and interviewed hundreds, 
concentrating for a time on the West Philadelphia neighborhood of Powelton 
Village, which was known to be a hotbed of anti-war and other dissident 


activity. All to no avail. 


But suddenly the burglars; or so Hoover thought, were within Hes grasp. 
On June 25, 1971, one Robert Hardy appeared at the FBI office in 
Camden, New Jeney and told agents of a plan by several of his friends to 


raid the draft board in that city, remove the files, and destroy them. Hardy 


was one of the gang, but changed his mind. He was immediately hired as an 
informer and told to return to the gang and report on their plans, which he 
did. On August 22, the FBI was waiting when the group struck, and 
twenty-eight were arrested. The trial began on February 5, 1973. Hoover 
died in May 1972, but his ghost must have suffered a shock as Hardy 
changed his mind again and became a witness for the defense. He told the 


truth, namely that the FBI had used him as a provocateur, and that the 


burglary could not have taken place without him and the burglary tools that 
the FBI had supplied. The defense relied on this, but also put the war “on 
trial.” One defense witness in particular, a conscientious objector whose 
brother had been killed in Vietnam, clearly moved the jury. The “Camden 
28” were acquitted. Two of them had actually been Media burglars, and 
another two were in attendance throughout the tnal. The FBI had no idea. 
(The case inspired Anthony Giacchino’s 2006 award-winning documentary 
film, The Camden 28.) 

By the time of the Media burglary, quite a number of draft boards had 
been invaded. Medsger recalls that nine pacifists, led by two Catholic priests, 
raided the Catonsville, Maryland draft board in May 1968 and openly 
bumed the files. The “Catonsville Nine” were quickly arrested. Soon the 
strategy changed: the idea was “to slow down the operation of the draft 
system” by stealing the records but not getting caught. The records were 
sometimes sent to their “owners” with informaton on-how to become a 
conscientious objector. According to Medsger, upwards of 500 activists 
burglarized “dozens of draft boards and removed thousands of...records.” 
This strategy was the model for the Media burglary. ` 

As the FBI’s Media files continued to be released in batches following the 
burglary, the mformation began to have an impact. On June 13, 1971, the first 
installation of the Pentagon Papers was published by the New York Times, 
adding a new exposé of illegal governmental actions. Seymour Hersh of the 
Times revealed, on December 22, 1974, that the CIA, in violation of its charter 
that forbade domestic intelligence, had files on thousands of U.S. anti-war 
activists. CIA Director Richard Helms lied when he denied it, but when 
Congress investigated a year later it turned out that the CIA had data on more 
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than 300,000 people and a thousand organizations, with thousands on watch 
lists to have their mail opened (including this writer, whose mail was opened in 
1962). ) 

Yet even after Hoover's departure, the monitoring of anti-war and black 
activists continued until 1975, when the FBI, under new leadership, began to 
close COINTELPRO cases and at least in theory shift its priorities back to 
organized crime and governmental corruption. That January the U.S. Senate 
established a “Select Committee to Study Govemmental Operations with 
Respect to Intelligence Activites,” known as the Church Committee, after its 
chairman, Senator Frank Church. The Committee held hearings that shed 
considerable light on the illegal operations of the FBI. The Church 
Committee’s findings and its recommendations to reform the FBI were attacked 
from within the FBI by Hoover’s old guard, and outside by conservatives. They 
returned to the attack after 9/11, on the ground that the Church Committee had 
disarmed U.S. intelligence—even though it was the FBI’s bungling that 
contnbuted to the disaster. 

One payoff from the Church Committee was the creation of the Foreign 
Intelligence Surveillance Court, even though it turned out to be less than 
advertised. It has not rolled back government surveillance. Only the strengthening 
of the Freedom of Information Act after 1974 had a senous impact: as people 
perused their files, the FBI's illegal activites bubbled to the surface, whereas 
under Hoover the FBI had simply refused requests. 

Although Congressional hearings made it somewhat more difficult for-the 
FBI to hide questionable behavior, by 1980 “the reform pendulum was 
reversing.” Ais far as President Reagan was concerned, Medsger states, 
“intelligence reform was over.” In 1981 the FBI began to investigate a seriés 
of individuals and organizations that opposed Reagan’s foreign policy, in 
particular the Committee in Solidarity with the People of El Salvador 
(CISPES). “The ghost of Hoover seemed to be in charge,” Medsger relates, 
as’ the FBI recruited informers, staged break-ins at churches, homes, and 
offices, and monitored “hundreds of peace demonstrations.” After 9/11, and 
the passage of the PATRIOT Act, the restraints on the FBI were 
“loosened” even further, and the FBI’s mission’ formally shifted to domestic 
intelligence. It now had access to the Natonal Security Agency’s data 
retrievals, and it proceeded to investigate organizations ‘simply because they 
opposed the war. Among the FBI’s targets were the Catholic Worker and the 
American Friends Service Committee. Despite the FBI's claims that 
MEDBURG led to “a significant reevaluation of...domestic secunity policy,” 
what, besides adding some window-dressing, had really changed? 

“MEDBURG” was officially closed on March 11, 1976, when the 
statute of limitations. ran out. Betty Medsger eventually located seven of the 
eight burglars. All agreed to tell their story; five, including ringleader William 
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Davidon, agreed to be publicly identified. Medsger also was able, via the 
Freedom of Information Act, to access the 33,698-page official record of the 
FBI’s MEDBURG investigation. 

’ Tn her later chapters she delves into the lives of several of the burglars: 
their political development and motivations, and then their post-“Medburg” 
lives. It is interesting to know, for example, that two of the burglars were 
veterans of Freedom Summer. This is fascinating stuff for social psychologists 
who study the motivations of participants in social movements, but after the 
gripping hour-by-hour tale of the burglary and the FBI’s frustrating chase, not 
to mention the drama of the Camden 28, this material may be ant-climactic 
for some readers. (Much of it is included in a documentary, 1971, produced 
by Johanna Hamilton and released in 2014.) 

Davidon did not rest on his laurels after the burglary. In March 1972 he and 
two companions broke into a railway car parked in a field in York County, 
Pennsylvania. It contained bombs headed for Vietnam. They proceeded to make 
them inoperable. Then, in Apnl, he and forty-four others paddled canoes into ` 
Sandy Hook Bay in New Jersey to “blockade” a Navy munitions ship. Several of 
the demonstrators were arrested. And in the following month Davidon and others 
sabotaged three Air Force transport planes at the Willow Grove, Pennsylvania 
Naval Air Station by cutting hose lines and cables. In both the railway car and 
airplane incidents, anonymous statements outlining the reasons for the actions 
were sent to the press. Davidon died in 2013. He, too, had been on Hoover's 
Security Index. 

Medsger ends her book by asking the obvious question: How was it 
possible for Hoover to “pervert the basic principles of democracy...with such 
egregious secret policies and actions for nearly a half century without 
constraints?” The answer, she says, is that over these years officials refused to 
ask questions. But why did they not challenge the FBI until the Church 
Committee? Here she falters, although the answers are surely not difficult to 
find. We know of course that Hoover used his files as blackmail. And many 
government figures clearly thought that his means, no matter how illegal, were 
justifiable in the struggle against “Communism.” However, if we consider 
how the FBI’s “war on subversives” actually functioned to undermine and in 
some cases effectively destroy movements for social change, we can only 
conclude that Hoover, regardless of his own motivations, was doing the social 


control work of the established order. 
“Sy 
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Barbara Kingsolver, Flight Behavior (New York: HarperCollins, 2012), 
464 pages, $16.99, paperback. 


Life is no crystal staircase for Dellarobia, the main character in Barbara 
Kingsolver’s novel Flight Behavior. It is a stirring read, but not as much as her 
1998 novel The Poisonwood Bible, a powerful female-centric story set in the 
Belgian Congo. 

In Flight Behavior, Dellarobia is rearing two small kids in a low-income 
household, and living in the “nght-to-work” (at low pay) state of Tennessee. 
She is. alienated from herself, her husband, and especially her mother-in-law. In 
an era of U.S. working-class demobilization, Dellarobia is adrift in a loveless 
marriage. She and her husband Cub marred young and became parents before 
fully getting to know each other. 

They groan under the yoke of daily responsibilities. Their sparse home sits 
on the property of Cub’s parents. The couple’s communication is woeful. 
Their kids come alive in Kingsolver’s nuanced sketches of childhood awe and 
insight; they glue the couple together. Kingsolver handles this dynamic with a 
deft touch. 

Dellarobia’s angst develops within monopoly-finance capitalism. 
Kingsolver, like Emily Dickinson before her, shows and tells the story slant. 
(This slanting is also a feature of The Lacuna, Kingsolver’s 2009 tale of loss 
and love against a backdrop of revolution and reaction that spans continents.) 
Dellarobia does not seek illicit drugs, but does pursue a series of male 
partners to soothe her unhappiness. Anticipation grows as she is lurching 
towards a tryst, ambling uphill. Her community serves as a metaphor for the 
‘Sisyphean shadow of personal disappointments, both parental and 
matrimonial. 

Her character development intrigues. Who Dellarobia becomes on her 
journey of discovery upends her world and enlightens readers just arriving to 
radical political economy. Dellarobia’s vision of a natural phenomenon of 
splendid beauty indicates an opposite process. We find this contradiction 
through her lived experience. Call it a capitalist crime scene: an environmental 


SETH SANDRONSKY is a Sacramento-based journalist. He is a member of the freelancers unit 
of the Pacific Media Workers Guild, a local office of The Newspaper Guild, which is part of 
Communications Workers of America. 
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tragedy ripped from today’s headlines. The messenger and teacher of the 
disastrous ecological details is a black male scientist. His entry into the life of 
Dellarobia, a poor white woman, alters her assumptions about earthly biology, 
and much more. His persona and voice dmps the scientific process of 
gathering data as a means to expand inquiry. A scientific approach to life, 
cool as a cucumber, contrasts with Dellarobia’s: Kingsolver uses this duo’s 
relationship to compare and contrast common sense and nonsense, myths and 
truths about the environment. 

Their lively exchanges help to propel Kingsolver’s linear plot, which 
extends to Mexico and involves migrants from that NAFTA nation whose 
fate is tied to that of beautful butterflies. Dellarobia’s political consciousness 
grows. [he scientist nudges her and Kingsolver’s readers on a path involving 
the present and future conditions of the biosphere. Dellarobia’s oldest son 
and, haltngly, Cub, his mother, and a religious figure whose secret history 
surprises, learn to think outside the big box of what Noam Chomsky calls 

erica’s “corporate-run and propaganda-managed” society. In different yet 
similar ways, Dellarobia and the monarch butterflies encounter a light at the 
end of the tunnel. It is an onrushing train: the planetary ecological emergency. 

The question of media and schools in producing conscience and 
consciousness 1s sharp and spot-on in Flight Behavior. Kingsolver’s depiction 
of local TV reporters and reporting is positively wicked. Weather-related 
news unlinked to environmental havoc saturates the media landscape. (Look 
no further than mainstream coverage of Super- lyphoon Haiyan that leveled 
the central Philippines archipelago if November 2013.) Thanks to the 
scientist she meets, Dellarobia comes to understand that climate change 
explains the sudden appearance of monarch butterflies m her burg. This 
systemic crisis is delivering horrific consequences, from melting polar icepacks 
to extreme weather and species extinction. 

Kingsolver and her characters never say “capitalism.” That says a lot 
about its ideological power over my favorite American novelist. Nevertheless, I 
recommend Flight Behavior. It is a noble bid to ficttonalize a factual calamity 
before us. 


A 
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This year is the 150th anniversary of the International Working Men’s 
Association (IWMA), often referred to as the First International. Formed in 
1864 under the leadership of Karl Marx, it operated—in contrast to what 
were subsequently called the Second, Third, and Fourth Internationals— 
under the principle of unity with diversity, rejecting a policy of absolute 
doctrinal unity. After considerable successes, however, it fell prey to sectarian 
struggles and finally expired in 1876. The 150th anniversary coincides with 
‘growing worldwide calls for the construction of a New International. In 
February. 2014, MR published a paper, “Reflectons on the New 
International,” that István Mészáros had drafted‘ in 2010 at the request of 
Venezuelan President Hugo Chávez. In June 2014, we published Samir 
Amin’s “Popular Movements Toward Socialism,” addressing the same 
subject. Both Mészáros and Amin insisted that despite the eventual decline of 
the IWMA into the factionalism which led to its demise, it—and not the 
Second, Third, or Fourth Internatonals—consttuted the model for a New 
International. 

The July 2014 issue of our sister publication Socialism and Democracy, 
edited by George C. Comninel, Marcello Musto, and Victor Wallis, is 
devoted entirely to the International’s anniversary, and adopts this same 
general position. In addition to the editors, the issue includes articles by MR 
authors Patrick Bond, Bill Fletcher, Jr., and Michael Lowy. As managing 
editor of Socialism and Democracy, Wallis (also a long-time MR contnbutor) 
wrote the introduction to the issue, emphasizing the need for a new 
internationalism. Musto’s “Notes on the History of the International,” written 
originally as the “Introduction” to an anthology of key documents under his 
' editorship entitled, Workers Unitel: The International 150 Years Later (New 
York: Bloomsbury, 2014), provides a remarkable history of the International. 


It ends with the words: “The new International cannot evade that twin 
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requirement: it must be plural and it must be anticapitalist.” For more on 
Socialism and Democracy, go to http://sdonline.org. 
° “—> 


One of the most important institutions of the socialist left in Britain is the 
Marx Memorial Library in London. Founded in 1933, ata cntical moment 
for the left and the world, it has been a consistent voice for Marxism and 
inteationalism. Its inaugural lecture, “The Life of Marx,” was delivered on 
November 5, 1933, by Tom Mann, the famous socialist labor leader, who 
had first risen to prominence in the 1889 London. dock strike, and was a 
friend and comrade of Eleanor Marx and Frederick Engels. (Mann and 
Eleanor Marx are both central figures in John Tully’s Silvertown: The Lost 
Story of a Strike that Shook London and Helped Launch the Modern ‘Labor 
Movement, recently published by Monthly Review Press.) 

In spring 2014, the Marx Memorial Library launched its new annual 
journal Theory & Struggle, intended as an expanded version of its earlier 
bulletin, Praxis. This inaugural issue includes the annual Marx Memorial 
Lecture “What Can We Say About the Crisis of 2007?” delivered in 
February 2014 by Costas Lapavitsas, professor of economics at the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, University of London, and author of Profiting 
Without Producing (London: Verso, 2014). In a statement that will interest 
- MR readers, Lapavitsas declared in his Marx Memonal Lecture that: 


To me the crisis that broke out in 2007 is a crisis of financialisation.... As 
a concept, financalisation originates in Marxist political economy. The 
first reference to it that I can find is associated with Monthly Review and 
Paul Sweezy. For Sweezy, modern capitalism is characterized by the 
ceaseless growth of “surplus” which cannot be easily absorbed 
productively and tends to be used unproductively. A crisis emerges when 
the “surplus” is so great that the economy becomes inundated with it and 
g tries to find other ways of dealing with its excess. 


Sweezy thought that finance could be one of these ways in which the 
surplus could find some kind of profitable use. When the crisis of 1973~ 
74 broke out and the long post-war boom finished, Sweezy was the first to 
argue that from now on we are likely to see a period of steady growth of 
finance because that is where the surplus will end up. So the Monthly 
Review tradition is where the first intimations and first analysis of 
financialisation can be found, and it continues to produce valuable work 
on this issue. ; 


Those interested in Theory & Struggle and the Marx Memonial Library 
<4 should go to http://marx-memonal-library.org. 
“<—, 


The July-August 2014 number of the Progressive is billed as “The 
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Robber Barons Issue” and has as its cover title “Attack the Plutocrats.” It 
includes a review by its senior editor, Matthew Rothschild, of Thomas 
Piketty’s best-selling Capital in the Twenty-First Century, unquestionably the 
most widely discussed economic work today. Rothschild starts out saying: “I 
admit it: | came to the Thomas Piketty book with some skepticism. I’ve read a 
lot of books and magazine articles over the last couple of decades about 
increasing inequality and about the stagnation of our current stage of 
capitalism. Hell, Monthly Review has been dedicated to the subject for the 
past forty years.” Rothschild moves on, however, to a serious consideration of 
Piketty’s work, and to what we think is a realistic if brief assessment of its 
notable strengths and weaknesses, primarily from a movement perspective. He 
then follows up this assessment by quoting interviews that he conducted with 
“two leftwing economists’: Dean Baker, co-founder of the Center for 
Economic and Policy Research, and John Bellamy Foster, editor of Monthly 
Review. Baker's take on Piketty’s book is generally supportive, but he 
criticizes it for its preferred solution of taxation of wealth as “unrealistic 
politically.” Foster, in contrast, argues that its “advocacy of a tax on capital 
(wealth) is a kind of opening of the door to a vital issue,” while adding that 
“so detached is his [Piketty’s] analysis from concrete developments in political 
economy that he is unable to explain the power dimensions behind inequality 
itself.” For more on The Progressive see http://progressive.org. 
<y 


We would like to congratulate our close frend and MR colleague Brett 
Clark, a member of the MR editonal committee and the author of three 
Monthly Review Press books—The Critique of Intelligent Design (2008) and 
The Ecological Rift (2010), both coauthored with John Bellamy Foster and 
Richard York; and The Science and Humanism of Stephen Jay Gould, 
coauthored with York—on his election as chair of the Secton on Marxist 
Sociology of the American Sociological Association. Clark and York—who 
just stepped down in August from his position as chair of the Environment 
and Technology Section of the American Sociological Association—are 
leading lights in the development of a new tradition of critical human ecology 


(sometimes referred to as CHE). 
. a 


This summer Monthly Review updated and fully indexed its archives, 
making every article, going back to the inception of the magazine in 1949, 
available in pdf form to all subscribers. We have also launched an online-only 
subscription program. Online-only subscribers, like pnnt subscribers, will 
have full access to MR’s entire archive. As always, though, MR’s continued 
existence depends on its MR Associates. Associates receive a regular 
subscription to the magazine (both print and online), one free book, and a 50 
percent reduction on all Monthly Review Press titles. Please consider 
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becoming an Associate; the various options for subscription to MR are to be 
_ found at http://monthlyreview. org/subscriptions/. 


Nadine Co the South A author wi won the Nobel Prize in 
Literature in 1991, died at age 90 on July 13, 2014. Gordimer was an 
indomitable fighter for freedom in South Africa and throughout the world. 
One of her last publications was her jong, moving foreword to Alan Wieder’s 
Monthly Review Press book, Ruth First and Joe Slovo in the War Against 
Apartheid (2013). The foreword ts available on the Monthly Review Press 
webpage at http://monthlyreview.org/press/. 
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So, after more than 150 years, the point that Marx made is still valid. 
The temporary retreat of the struggle for socialism and a climate of despair 
may prevail, but the very victory of the neo-liberals guarantees a future open to 
the fulfillment of the shattered hope. Eric Hobsbawm in his book How to 
Change the World has rightly pointed out —”..in the end Marx was to make . 
a somewhat unexpected return in world in which capitalism has been 
reminded that its own future is put into question not by the threat of social 
revolution but by the very. nature of its untrammelled global operation, to 
Which Karl .Marx has proved as much more perspective a guide than the 

elievers in the rational choices and self-correcting mechanisms of the free 


market.” 
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Director of Arvind Limited, the leading textile firm that hopes to claim a 
multi-national status, reminded us of this discussion. Lalbhai points out that 
China has 35% of the global textile trade, but that prospects for the Indian 
- textile firms are improving because China "is becoming more expensive.” He 
estimates that Chinese "wages and costs" are three times that of India, but its 
textile and apparel industry continues to grow at 10-15 percent—leading this 
knowledgable figure to believe that the Indian industry "could grow" at 15 per 
cent yearly. Now this appears to be a rather modest expectation, and one that 
could hardly generate the vast increases in new employment contemplated by 
the NMP. What is the barner to faster growth given the enormous 
"advantage" of low Indian wages? According to Lalbhai, it is not the failure 
of the successive neo-liberal governments to deregulate fast enough: "The 
government has already done a lot. The earlier government removed excise 
duty from the value chain, and the new government is waiting to implement 
Goods & Services Tax (GST). We have duty drawbacks, state-level 
incentives on interest subvention, and labour policies are being liberalized. We 
cannot complain that we are not doing well due to government apathy.” The 
Chinese advantage is in infrastructure and scale, and this cannot be overcome. 
Or to put it another way that Lalbhai is unlikely ever to say, China had a 
revolution that cleared the ground to create a giant textile industry—with seven 
times the global trade of India, despite wages three times higher. 

The point is that the supposed working out of the laws of classical political 
economy have already been impacted by the emergence of global proletarian 
struggle, despite the return of capitalist social relations in China and the tragic 
implosion of the Soviet Union. Yet in India the field for the operation of the 
laws of classical political economy is expanding under the neo-liberal regimes, 
and as Marx predicted, leading only to the inevitable sharpening of 
contradictions. The logic of low wages.cannot in the globalised free trade 
paradise of the neo-liberals ever even begin to create the enormous number of 
` new- jobs that the- NMP implicitly recognises are necessary to avoid mass 
. unemploynient and social crisis. Thus Lalbhai explains that the leading 

Indian textile and apparel firm does not expect—even if its fondest hopes for an 
expanded global market share are realised—to create significant new 
employment in India: "Do we stay in India or go to Africa because I believe 
that in- 10 years, textiles is going to be all about Africa and not India because 
Indian textiles will remain for this market but the global business will move. 
Africa is going to be more competitive on labour cost, and, as a continent, is: 
going to emerge as a large domestic play." 
Continued on page 63 
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share of the manufacturing sector in the gross domestic product (GDP) from 
15%-16% to 25% by 2022 and creating 100 million additional jobs by that 
year through the setting up of National Investment and Manufacturing 
Zones (NIMZs). So, whatever protection of labor is on paper is to be 
removed to make it commensurate with NMP. But this is expected. The 
essence of this phenomenon is inherent in a free market or free trade 
economy. Marx himself explained the point lucidly in 1847— 


“The problem: What will be the influence of the perfect unfettering of 
trade upon the situation of the working classes, is very easy to be 
resolved. It is not even a problem. If there is anything clearly exposed in 
political economy, it is the fate attending the working classes under the 
reign of Free Trade. All those laws developed in the classical works on 
political economy, are strictly true under the supposition only, that trade 
be delivered from all fetters, that competition be perfectly free, not only 
within a single country, but upon the whole face of the earth... [One 
such supposed] law, that the lowest level of wages is the natural price of 
the commodity of labour, will realise itself in the same measure with 
Ricardo's supposition that Free Trade will become a reality. We accept 
every thing that has been said of the advantages of Free Trade. The 
powers of production will increase, the tax imposed upon the country by 
protective duties will disappear, all commodities will be sold at a cheaper 
price. And what, again, says Ricardo? “That labour being equally a 
commodity, will equally sell at a cheaper price” — that you will have it 
for very little money indeed, just as you will have pepper and salt... Thus 
you have to choose: Either you must disavow the whole of political 
economy as it exists at present, or you must allow that under the freedom 
of trade the whole severity of the laws of political economy will be applied 
to the working classes. Is that to say that we are against Free Trade? No, 
we are for Free Trade, because by Free Trade all economical laws, with 
their most astounding contradictions, will act upon a larger scale, upon 
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where they stand face to face, will result the struggle whicK/will 


greater extent of territory, upon the territory of the whole ea 
because from the uniting of all these contradictions into a sin 










eventuate in the emancipation of the proletarians. ” * CEN TRa: 







A recent interview (http://www.thehindu.com/busi 
garment-industry-needs-huge-scale-to-compete-globA 


article6408192.ece) with Sanjay Lalbhai, Chairman an 
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Othe hostility of workers to the 


degenerated forms of work which are 
forced upon them continues as a 
subterranean stream that makes its way 
to the surface when employment 
conditions permit, or when the 
capitalist drive for a greater intensity of 
labor oversteps the bounds of physical 
and mental capacity. It renews itself in 
new generations, expresses itself in the 
unbounded cynicism and revulsion 
which large numbers of workers feel 
about their work, and comes to the fore 
repeatedly as a social issue demanding 
solution. 
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We have in the past brought your attention to the continuing series of. 
"Reflections" of Fidel Castro, published after his retirement .from- 
governmental responsibility. At first the "Reflections" appeared monthly, but 
in recent years sporadically. Castro follows events closely, ` 
with—understandably—a particular focus on the global behavior of the United 
States. Not surprisingly the "Reflections" have failed to appear in the English 
language mass media, though Spanish readers have multiple points of access. 
We have had occasion to notice that the perception of events on a global scale 
‘increasingly differs depending on which language is relied upon to obtain the 
facts. The English language global media are without question the most 
ideologically circumscribed, with ‘Murdoch dominated outlets (including 
- Sky TV and Tata Sky), the BBC, and all U.S. media giving out the ` 
identical neoliberal/NATO line. The Spanish language media offers a 
vigorous competition between the U.S. dominated outlets and a range of | 
‘more objective sources. And the Russian and Chinese/Hong Kong media 
present other perspectives. - 

Since the most recent-September 2014—Fidel Castro "Reflection" has, 
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Beyond the Degradation of Labor- 
Braverman and the Structure of the U.S. Working 
Class 


R. Jamil Jonna and John Bellamy Foster 


Faaal 


Harry Braverman’s Labor and Monopoly Capital, first published forty 
years ago in 1974, was unquestionably the work that, in the words of historian 
Bryan Palmer, “literally christened the emerging field of labor process 
studies.”! In the four decades since its appearancé Braverman’s book has 
continued to play a central role in debates on workers’ struggles within 
industry, remaining indispensable to all attempts at in-depth critique in this 
area. On Labor Day 2009, in the midst of the Great Recession, the Wall 
Street Journal declared Labor and Monopoly Capital to be number one among 
the “Five Best Books on Working.” 

This continuing relevance of Braverman’s analysis has to do with the fact that 
his overall vision of the transformations taking place in modern work relations was 
much wider than has usually been recognized.* Viewed from a wide camera angle, 
his work sought to capture the complex relation between the labor process on the 
one hand, and the changing structure and composition of the working class and its 
reserve armies on the other. This broad view allowed him to perceive how the 
changes in the labor process were integrally connected to the emergence of whole 
new spheres of production, the decomposition and recomposition of the working 
class in vanous sectors, and the development of new structural contradictions. 

This larger context of Braverman’s work was evident in the opening 
paragraph of Labor and Monopoly Capital: 


This book first took shape in my mind as little more than a study of 
occupational shifts in the United States. | was interested in the structure of 
the working class, and the manner in which it has changed. That portion 
of the population employed in manufacturing and associated industries— 
the so-called industrial working class—had apparently been shrinking for 


R. JAMIL JONNA is associate editor of technology at Monthly Review. JOHN BELLAMY FOSTER 
is editor of Monthly Review and professor of sociology at the University of Oregon. 


This is a slightly revised version of an article that appeared this fall in the Employee 
Responsibilities and Rights Journal 26 (2014): 219-35. It is used here by permission. 
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_-, some time, if not in absolute numbers at any rate in relative terms: Since 
the details of this process, ‘especially ‘its. historical turning points and the ` } 
_ shape of the new employment that was taking the place ‘of the old, were 
` not clear to me, I undertook to find out more about them. And since, as | 
soon discovered, these things had not yet been clarified in -any 
comprehensive fashion, I decided that there was.a need for a more 
substantial. historical description and analysis of the- process of | 
occupational ‘change than had yet been presented in print.4 . 


Braverman followed up this statement with a-discussion of kew his led. 
him to the analysis of the labor process, which was then to become the 
` predominant ‘subject of Labor and Monopoly ‘Capital and for which he is 

principally famous. But there is a great deal of evidence to suggest that he saw. 
this as merely a necessary step- in a much more comprehensive analysis of the 
structure and process of the U. S. working class, serving to delineate it in’ an’ 
objective way and allowing .one to understand the material changes and 
radical new possibilities that were emerging. This was indicated by’ the 
structure of his book itself. Parts I and II of the book addressed, respectively, 

“Labor and Management” and “Science and Mechanization” and were 
concerned with the theory of the labor process and of scientific management. 
Parts III, IV, and V, entitled “Monopoly Capital,” “The Growing Working- 
Class Occupations,” and “The Working Class,” were focused on the changes. 
in the structure and composition of the working class in Jate-twentieth-century 
monopoly capitalisin. Part IV was devoted specifically to the rise of clerical 
work and service occupations and retail trade. The key chapter in Part V was 
entitled “The Structure of the Working Class and Its Reserve Armies.” For 
Braverman much of the importance of the labor process argument was that it 
provided the basis for a clearer coriception of the formation of new working- 
class relations and occupations, charting the future of the class. 

The interpretation that Braverman was concerned overall with developing 
a systematic conception .of the U.S. working class—-in which the evolving 
labor process and changing structure of the working class and its reserve 
armies were seen as. together constituting interconnected parts of a complex, 
dialectical whole—finds further support in the pre-publication of parts of 
Labor and Monopoly Capital in the -special July-August 1974 issue of 
‘Monthly Review.’ In that issue Braverman, as director of Monthly Review 
Press, and Harry Magdoff and Paul Sweezy, as editors of Monthly Review, 
- decided to pre-publish a little less than a third-of the book, consisting of parts 
of the Introduction, plus the chapters on “Scientific Management,” “Clerical 
Work,” and “The Structure of the Working Class and Its Reserve Armies.” 
This reflected Braverman’s overall concepton in Labor and Monopoly 
Capital, in which the labor process argument, represented by. the chapter on 
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“Scientific Management,” drew its meaning from the way in which it clarified 
both the growth of new working-class occupations, as evident in the chapter on 
“Clerical Work,” and the changing composition of the working class, as 
discussed in “The Structure of the Working Class and Its Reserve Armies.” 

In February 1975, Braverman presented an extended talk, entitled “The 
Making of the U.S. Working Class,” at Empire State College in New York. - 
Significantly, the organization of that talk inverted the ordering of the 
argument in Labor and Monopoly Capital. It started with what had been his 
overarching question all along: “What do we mean by working class?” 
Avoiding facile definitions but concentrating rather on the historical processes 
and objective determinants, he commenced the analysis by looking at the 
major occupational. groupings of the working class and how this changed from 
the nineteenth century to the twentieth century. Only then did he proceed to 
the labor process under the regime of monopoly capital, extrapolating from 
those tendencies the development of new occupational structures and the 
further evolution of the working class—taking into account also such issues as 
automation, the growth of the reserve army of labor, and the increasing 
employment of labor in socially wasteful and unproductive spheres such as 
real estate, insurance, and finance.’ 

Governing much of Braverman’s analysis in Labor and Monopoly Capital 
itself was the recognition that portions of what had been referred to by earlier 
sociological theorists such as Lewis Corey and C. Wright Mills as the “new 
middle class,” comprising the disparate white-collar sector—stretching all the 
way from secretaries and sales clerks to managers and professionals—would 
increasingly be brought under the capitalist labor process.’ With the 
“degradation” of their work and pay structures, they would simply merge with 
the blue-collar workers.® Corey had perceived this tendency at an early stage, 
arguing that “the mechanization of clerical labor becomes constantly greater; a 
typical large office is now nothing but a. white-collar factory.”* Mills also 
believed that: | 


The introduction of office machinery and sales devices has been 
mechanizing the office and the salesroom, the two big locales of white- 
collar work. Since the ‘twenties it has increased the division of white-collar 
labor, recomposed personnel and lowered skill levels. Routine operations 
in minutely subdivided organizations have replaced the bustling interest of 
work in well-known groups. Even on ‘managerial and professional levels, 
the growth of rational bureaucracies has made work more like factory - 
producton. The managerial demiurge is constantly furthering all these 
trends: mechanization, more minute division of labor, the use of less skilled 
and less expensive workers... 


Objectively...the structural position of the white-collar mass is becoming 
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more and more similar to that of the wage-workers. Both are, of course, : 
propertyless, and their incomes draw closer and - closer together... a 
Increased rationalization is lowering the skill levels and making their wol 

_ more factory-dike.... In the course of the next generation, a “social class” ', 

~ between lower white-collar and wage-workers will probably be formed... 

= This will not, of course, involve the professional strata or the higher 
managerial employees, but it will include -the bulk of the workers in: 
salesroom and office. 


The evolution of the labor process was séen as key to E the 
‘whole-process’ of:U.S. class formation by thinkers on the left like Corey i in the 
1930s, Mills in the ‘50s, and Braverman (most convincingly) in the ‘70s. 
Building on Marx’s historical dynamic, Braverman’s analysis ran directly 
counter to the interpretations of John Kenneth Galbraith and“ Daniel Bell, 
who saw the new middle class of white-collar workers as a force of stability. i in 
U.S. sociely, transcending the polarization between capital and the worming 
class. "! 

For Den hene occupational sectors, originally . PERE with 
higher skills and ‘higher status—and with a “new middle class” of salaried 
workers——were themselves being subjected in tum to the relentless 
degradation of their working conditions, and. thus -integration with thé old, 
production-based working class. Specifically, he sought to- understand the 
evolution of what he called capitalism’s “growing working-class occupations,” 
rising out of the conditions of monopoly capital: clerical labor service- 
sector workers. 

. The ultimate object of Bennan $ EN TER was the question of class 
consciousness—a topic which he did not approach except in. minor ways in his 
completed work, but which would no doubt have loomed much larger if he had 
:been able to develop his research further.’? (He died of cancer at age fifty-six, 
~ two years after the publication óf his book.) “It was my interest in class 
consciousness, in fact,” he wrote, “which led to my taking up the entire study 
[of labor and monopoly capital and the degradation of work] in the first 
place.” But this: required first addressing two problems: (1) the changing 


. structure of the working class, and (2) the.conditions under which the “relative 


quiescence” of class struggle in the pious ang War years had 
occured. 4 2 ` 

These were not eel by Braverman as static problems. Hence, the 
key was'the analysis of changing historical conditions. Labor and Monopoly 
' Capital was written in the years 1970—1974, which the prosperity of.the post- 
Second World War. years was beginning to ebb. As his: book came off the 
press, the United States was entering the major economic ‘crisis of 1974- 
1975. The. last part of Labor and Monopoly Sai addressed the issue of 
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growing unemployment based on Marx’s reserve army analysis. But 
‘Braverman was to take this up more fully in his article “Work and 
Unemployment” in the following year in which he reasserted the importance 
of Marx’s general law of accumulation on class polarization under conditions 
of monopoly capitalism." In this way he provided an analysis that tied into the 
stagnation of employment in our own time. 


The Structure of the U.S. Working Class Including the Reserve Army 


For Braverman, following Marx, the working class in its “formal 
definition” consisted of all those in the society who neither owned nor 
controlled the means of production, possessing nothing but their power to 
labor, which they sold to capital in return for their subsistence. But such a 
formal definition constituted only an initial starting point for any inquiry into 
class. For one thing, a substantial number of those who might have been 
viewed as working class in these terms were professionals and higher-level 
managers, who could properly be considered to belong to the middle layers of 
employment, and hence were not typically seen as working class—although 
substantial numbers of workers in such sectors, he argued, would become 
increasingly proletarianized.'® For another, many of those unmistakably part 
of the working class were not able to sell their labor power and belonged for 
long periods of times to the reserve army of labor (or relative surplus 
population) and so were excluded from the active labor army. As Marx 
pointed out in the nineteenth century, the working class as a whole had to be 
seen as being comprised of both the “active army of workers” and the reserve 
army of labor. ' 

In order to develop what he called “a rough [first] approximation of the 
working class” for the United States in the twentieth century, Braverman 
began by looking at the six “mass occupational categories” that encompassed 
“the unmistakably working-class population.” These included operatives, 
nonfarm laborers, craftsmen, clerical workers, sales workers, and service 
workers—but excluded supervisory personnel from these categories. By 1970 
workers in these categories (adjusted to remove management) accounted for 
69 percent of the entire civilian labor force, up from 59 percent in 1920. The 
working class thus consisted of “no less than two-thirds and probably closer to 
three-quarters of the entire employed aves nt AS salle obviously, the 










century the fastest growing of these rin 
those of clerical, service, and sales, and # 
reflecting the overall, long-term transfo 
“development of monopoly capital. This wengi 

the increase of women in the labor force, Whi 
risen to 40 percent, leading him to contend iia 
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women make up half the labor force, or as near to such a situation as makes 
no difference.” 

A key characteristic of these basic working occupations was the low pay 
with which they were associated (outside of the category of craftsmen). Thus 
he explained: 


Some 80 percent of service workers and workers in retail trade did not 
receive enough pay to support a family of four above the subsistence level. 
The same is true of at least 75 percent of all clerical workers and laborers, 
who are paid on about the same level, the clerical workers slightly above 
the laborers. It is also true of close to 70 percent of all operatives and 
kindred workers. Only craftsmen earn, in their majority, enough to lift a 
family of four above this officially defined minimal level of subsistence, and 
even in this grouping the wages of 40 percent, if used to support a family 
of four, were below the amount required for minimal subsistence.7” 


Today in applying Braverman’s general approach to delineating the 
working class based on mass occupational categories, we are presented with a 
quite different class structure—as depicted in Table |. Here we include at the 
top of the table the same unmistakably working-class categories as used by 
Braverman—craftsmen, operatives, laborers, clerical workers, service workers, 
and sales workers. As in Braverman’s analysis, the traditional “blue collar” 
working-class sectors of operatives, laborers, and craftsmen are stagnant or in 
decline in terms of the growth of employment. Not only has increased 
productivity accompanied by growing economic stagnation cut into traditional 
blue-collar employment, but this has been amplified by the shift of much of 
industrial production overseas due to what is known in financial circles as the 
“global labor arbitrage” —the location of production increasingly in the global 
South so as to minimize unit labor costs.*'! At the same time, the appearance 
of what Braverman called “the universal market,” or the commoditization of 
all aspects of life under monopoly capitalism, has led to the continued 
expansion of the service and sales sectors (which have the added characteristic 
that they are geared primarily to “nontradeable goods and services” that are 
not easily outsourced) .”” 

Clerical work is where the transformation in working-class occupations 
over the last four decades departs most dramatically from what Braverman 
depicted for the twentieth century. Up to around 1990 clerical work was a 
rapidly growing sector, but in the last couple of decades its growth has 
stagnated. This can be attributed to the computerization of the office by the 
beginning of the present century, together with some offshoring. Some earlier 
forms of clerical work, such as file clerks and traditional typists, have largely 
vanished. 
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2 lane 1. The Structure of the Working Class (Millions) 


Basic Worker. Occupations, =- 196019705; 1980:1990- 20007:2011 
pie & Laborers 16.5 178 19.8 18.2 18.2 18.2 
_ Craftsmen 634 88 105 12 122 121 
Clerical Workers a0 132 187 182 20 204. 
Service & Sales Workers W7 15.2 18.8 24.1 27.7 36.8 
Total Basic Worker Occupations: 445 66.2 67.0 73.7 78.2 88.5 
Total with Reported Occupations 83.8 79.4 1034 1221 1385 1538 
Basic Workers as Perceni Total with | 
Resse O apak oni Baa 88.80% 84.80% p y s AN 
“Growing. Worker Occupations:1960..1970. 1980": 1990.?2000:, 2011; 
Low-level Supervisory Workers 0.11 241 3.91 5.27 5.83 
Marginal Teachers and Counselors 0.15. 045 0.70 108 - 267 3.48 
Agricultural Workers 188 132 17 13 QM 27 
Sales Workers Insurance/Real 
Estate/Advertising ik me 1a ai Tan i 
Recreation Workers i 0.04 0.05 0.04 005  . 028 0.44 
Unemployed (occ. unclassified) 0.3 1.1 1.8 
Total Growing Occupations 25 3.0 6.0 84 ° 127 15.8 
Active Labor Army (Basic + Growi 
Worker antes | ng AO 582 729 821 809 1024 
Total Labor Force 83.0 81.4 105.8 1248 1388 1575 
Active Labor Army as Percent Total. Shto 71.50% enD% 86.80% 6650% 65.00% 
e Force ; 

Additional Labor: Reserves aeti 0603.1970: 11980319902000; 2011; 
“Marginally Attached 0.80 0.97 1.12 0.99 3.37 4.84 
Non-working Poor (20-55 yrs.) 187 3.28 5,75 7.16 784 12.08 
Returning Students (two-thirds) 0.12 0.34 0.82 0.94 1.01 0.83 
Incarcerated 0.24 0.22 0.33 0.77 1.39 1.81 
Estimated Additional Labor Reserves 3.1 48 7.8 9.9 13.4 19.8 

Active +Additional Labor Reserves 50.1 631 87 %8 1M3 1218 
Potentially Available Labor Force 

(Total Labor Force + Estimated 722 B82 1138 134.6 1522 177.1 
Reserves) 

Working Class as Percent Available 68.50% 73.10% 71.10% 68.30% 68.50% 68.90% 
Labor Force 






: U.S. $: Steven et. al., Integrated Public Use Microdata Series (PUMS): 
Version 5.0 [Machine-readable (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 2010). Current 
pecuaaes Surrey (CPS): Miriam King, et. al, Integrated Public Use Microdata Series, Current 


sere Survey: saumna 3.0 [Machine-readable database] (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 
2010). The foll were used: Census: 1960, 1%; 1970, | Tona fm2, 1980, 190 metro; 
1990, 1960 201 ACS CPS Mend eels 


Notes: See Statistical Appendix 
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Indeed, an indication of how far the white-collar occupations have 
subsided is that the very “term white collar,” as Russell Jacoby points out, 
“has fallen into relative disuse.... “White-collar’ surfaces” in academic ` 
discourse today “mainly in connection to white-collar crime, where it has 
become a catch-all for nonviolent offenses.”” So clearly are the bulk of white- 
collar employees now working rather than middle class that this whole 
distinction, which was tied to the notion of the “new middle class,” has lost 
most of its meaning. Similarly in the scholarly literature “blue collar” is 
usually referred to only when discussing the relative decline of this segment of 
the working class in relation to thé growing segments of clerical, service, and 
sales workers. Although the inclusion of clerical and sales workers in the 
working class was still fairly contentious when Braverman was writing, today it 
is taken for granted in sociological studies. 

Our overall estimate for the “basic worker. occupations” delineated by 
Braverman as a percentage of total reported occupations (see Table 1) is nearly 
identical with his for 1970—69.8 percent in our figures as compared to 69.1 
percent in Braverman’s original estimate. (In both Braverman’s analysis and 
ours the workers counted in these occupations include those who are officially 
unemployed and hence the percentages reflect the official labor force in these 
occupations.) However the share of these basic worker occupations as a 
percentage of all reported occupations is shown to have declined in the 
subsequent four decades (since the publication of Labor and Monopoly Capital) 
to 56 percent in 2011, a drop of 13 percentage points. Has the working class 
therefore been in decline? o 

The stagnation and decline of most of the basic worker occupations, rather 
than suggesting a shrinkage in the working class, is reflective of a change in its 
composition. This can be seen by adding in today’s new “growing worker 
occupations, depicted further down in Table 1. This designation is based on 
three criteria, all of which must apply in order for an occupational grouping to 
be classified as both growing and working class: (1) growth in numbers, (2) 
growth | in unemployment, and (3) low and stagnant/declining median 
wages. 

These growing worker occupational groups include: (a) low-level 
supervisory workers in offices, sales, services, and agriculture;” (b) marginalized 
teachers and school counselors (about half of all teachers); (c) agricultural 
workers” (including ‘large numbers of individuals who work usually on a 
casual/temporary basis as yard and landscape workers in cities);” (d) sales 
workers in insurance/real estate/advertising (a function of the growth of 
insurance and financial services and marketing in monopoly-finance capital);”? 
and (e) recreation workers.” : 

Once these growing worker categories are added in, the active labor army 
can be seen as accounting fairly steadily for around two-thirds of the total labor 
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force.’'! Needless to say this is a very conservative accounting of the working- 
class labor force, leaving out many employees who are now properly considered 
working class given their low wages and the proletarianization of their labor 
process, as, for example, in the lower levels of the nursing profession. 

Such numbers based on official labor force figures, moreover, do not come 
near to accounting for the full working class or proletariat in Marx or 
Braverman’s conception since they are restricted to the active labor army (or 
labor force) and do not reflect those parts of the potentially available labor 
force that are not captured in official unemployment statistics (termed “U-3” 
in the Bureau of Labor Statistics [BLS] calculations). Capturing this 
dimension of the working class, Table | integrates some of the main 
categories of the potentially available labor force, not included in official 
statistics. These include what the BLS classifies as “marginally attached 
workers” (those who have not looked for jobs recently for various reasons but 
desire work and have looked in the past year); the non-working poor of prime 
working age (twenty to fifty-five); returning students (age twenty or above); 
and the incarcerated population—which as Bruce Western and Katherine 
Beckett have shown, is the distinctive U.S. way (as compared with other 
advanced economies) of soaking up elements of the population that have been 
pauperized and have turned to petty crime.” Each of the above categories 
have seen dramatic increases since 1970. Once these categories are added in 
the working class as a percentage of the potentially available labor force in 
2011 is 68.9 percent, exceeding two-thirds of the entire potentially available 
labor force. 

Although all such calculations are fraught with minor difficulties, including 
various anomalies and exceptions, these turn out to be for the mest part 
statistically insignificant in the context of a measurement of the working class 
as a whole. Hence, the general order of magnitude of the U.S. working 
class—from two-thirds to three-quarters of the working-age population—is 
hardly in doubt. Indeed, the primary obstacle in ascertaining the size and 
composition of the U.S. working class today—aside from the complicated 
questions of what sections of the professional and managerial strata are being 
proletarianized and how much of the old middle class of small business 1s 
being dispossessed—lies, as Table | indicates, in uncovering the mounting 
numbers of individuals of prime working age who are jobless, only a fraction 
of whom are counted as officially unemployed, and yet who are properly seen 
as part of the working class. In order to understand more fully the 
significance of this growing reserve army in the U.S. economy, it is necessary 
to look at its various components in a more comprehensive way than was 
possible in Table 1. This wider view is provided in Chart 1, which depicts 
the full extent of the civilian reserve army of the United States, presenting its 
various layers, based on Marx’s categories of floating, stagnant, latent, and 
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chart 1. the Reserve army of labor in the United state 
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Sources: CPS data: Miriam Kings et. al., Integrated Public Use Microdata Series, 
Current Population Survey: Version 3.0 [Machine-readable database] (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota, 2010). March samples were used for each year. Incarceration 
rates: Bureau of Justice Statistics, “Prisoners Under State or Federal Jurisdiction,” 
National Prisoner Statistics (December 6, 2005) and E. Ann Carson and William Nk 
Sabol, Prisoners in 2011 (U.S. Department of Justice, 2012). 

Notes: The reserve army categories are mutually exclusive so the actual size of certain 
layers is underr eported in some cases. See the Statistical Appendix for a detailed 
explanation of the composition of each layer. 


pauperized. This shows just how extensive this relative surplus population has 
become. , 

In our conception here what Marx called the “floating” reserve army 
population is seen as equivalent to the official unemployed. The “stagnant” 
population includes the various precarious elements of the reserve army 
associated with: (1) the BLS’s category of the “marginally attached,” 
including discouraged workers, (2) part-time workers wanting full-time work, 
and (3) temporary workers. The “pauperized” population encompasses the 
working- and non-working poor aside from the officially unemployed. 

In Marx’s conception, related to a still developing capitalist economy, 
the “latent population” referred to surplus workers in agricultural districts. 
Here we use the term “latent” to refer to elements of the population that are 
considered outside the labor force for institutionalized or semi- 
institutionalized reasons: (1) those incarcerated in state and federal prisons, 
which in the United States has assumed huge proportions, making the 
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country an-outlier in this respect in relation to all other developed capitalist 
economies; and (2) returning students age twenty-five or above who are 
essentially seeking retraining to enhance their employment: Spporinities 
(often a disguised form of unemployment). 

If all of these categories are added together, the reserve army of daa 


_ available labor—representing the unemployed, underemployed, paupenzed, 


and latent-institutionalized parts of the community—accounted for 30 percent 
of the potentially available labor force in the United States in 2013, as 
compared to around 22 percent in the late 1970s. f 

A large part of this increase, visible in a fanning out in the chart, is the 
expansion of the stagnant and pauperized layers of the working-age 
population, and particularly the stagnant layer which grew from 13 to 23 
percent of the reserve army as a whole. These represent the most precarious 
layers of the working population. In Marxian theory as well as in most 
contemporary sociological analysis, the poor are seen as part of the working 
class or proletariat, rather than being treated (as is common in the wider 
public discourse) as an entirely separate class/underclass. As Braverman 
expressed it discussing the unemployment data: “Those who rise to the 
surface in active search of jobs are counted as unemployed; those who sink 
to the bottom and are forced onto the welfare role are counted as 
paupers.”” In reality both the employed and the chronically unemployed 
and underemployed, including those designated as officially poor, are 
properly perceived as elements of the working class or proletariat as a whole, 
sharing its chief characteristic of disposgession 1 in relation to the means of 
production. 

In this respect, Braverman’s conception of the working class is similar to 


that of Miliband, who argued that it was: 


made up of all those people whose main, and usually exclusive, source of 

income 1s the sale of their labour power, or transfer payments by the state, 

or both; whose level of income places them in the lower and lowest income 

groups; and whose individual power at work and in society at large is low 

or virtually non-existent.... It is on the basis of these combined factors that 

the vast majority of people in these [advanced capitalist] countries may be 

said to belong to the working class.” 

In this approach, the working class, defined principally by its need to sell 
its labor power for subsistence, encompassed both those who sold their labor 


power and those who, failing to do so (or failing to do so on a steady basis), _ 
fell into a precarious relation to the labor force or into grinding poverty— 


` represented by the various layers of the reserve army. 


Nothing could be further from Braverman’s argument than André Gorzjs 
claim in Farewell to the Working Class that the working class was being 
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anbal by a “non-class of non-workers” as a result of technological change, 
deskilling, growing unemployment, and the increasing dissociation of workers 
from the labor process.” Although Braverman focused on all of these trends, 
he saw this as part of a dynamic process of decomposition and- recomposition 
(including some reskilling) of the working class, not’a disappearing working 
class.” The degradation of work,-the increased dissociation of workers from 
the labor process, growing marginalization, and increased unemployment— 
along with the fall of some working-class (and some middle-class) occupations 
and the nse of cthers—were all seen as integral to-the long-term evolution of 
the working class itself, in line with Marx’s general law of accumulation. For 
Braverman this conformed to the’ theory of monopoly capital presented by 
Baran and Sweezy. The “golden age” of capitalism following the Second 
World War was already-giving way in the 1970s to the relative stagnation to 
follow, accompanied by a tendency toward greater inequality both with respect 
to income/wealth and control of the labor process itself. ® 


The Labor Process and the Class Process 


Braverman’s analysis of the structure of the working class led, as we have 
noted, to the conclusion that “some two-thirds to’ three-fourths” of the 
working-age population “appears readily to conform to the~ dispossessed 
condition of a proletariat.” The data.for the forty years since the publication 
of Labor and Monopoly Capital strongly corroborates this conclusion. But, as 
Braverman was acutely aware, that only leads to the further question of the 
new middle class, which he saw as constituting between 15 and 20 percent of 
the labor force.” (The remainder of the employed population that was not 
working class cansisted mostly of the remaining “old middle class” of. small 
proprietors—also in decline.) In an argument that anticipated Wright's notion 
of “contradictory class locations,” Braverman insisted that this new. middle 
class was notoriously difficult to get a hand on in class terms, since it was 
doubly determined, taking “its characteristics from both sides’ having some 
of the traits of labor, and some of capital. Formally, in their contractual and 
property relations, such middle-class employees were in a position similar to 
that of “the clearly proletarianized working-class population” in that they were 
hired by capital {or the state) and were compelled to sell their labor power for 
their subsistence.” Nevertheless, within this strata there tended to be more 
control over the labor process and with it somewhat higher incomes (including 
in some cases at the relatively higher levels a small BAe ea share of 
surplus value).. 

Today, the notion of the middle class ale even Srsuenegils class’ as 
stable, secure, propertied, and solidifying elements of the population has so- 
eroded, that the Occupy movement’s critique of the 1%—which highlighted 
the growing polarization of U.S. society between a relatively small capitalist 
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class and its hangers-on and the rest of the population—was immediately 


< embraced by the vast majority of the U.S. population. This reflects the fact 


that the United States now has the most unequal distribution of wealth of all 
the advanced economies—an inequality that is greater than that of India and . 
South Africa.*! Under these circumstances the myth of the United States as a 

“middle-class society” stabilized ‘by a large intermediate strata is eroding 
rapidly. 

In Braverman’s terms this relatively small intermediate layer—since the 
lower white-collar occupations in clerical, service, and sales were shown to be 
working class—consisted mostly of “the engineering, technical, and scientific . 
cadre, the lower ranks of supervision and management, the considerable 
numbers of specialized and ‘professional’ employees occupied in marketing, 
financial and organizational administration, and the like, as well as, outside of 
capitalist industry proper [workers] in hospitals, schools, government 
administration and .so forth,” This “piivileged intermediate strata in 
professional occupations and in middle management” had been brought into 
being, he contended, by the development of monopoly capitalism and its 
relentless process. of “rationalization.°” The economy of the giant 
corporations generated what was called a “managerial revolution” leading to 
the expansion of managerial, financial, marketing, media, and state 
professionals in order to: (1) control the labar process; (2) enlarge the 
propensity to consume; (3) run a growing financial superstructure; (4) 
manage public opinion; and (5) provide public-spending supports to private 
corporations and relief work on behalf of the general population (itself a vital 
subsidy to capital, which was then not compelled to pay the full cost of the 
reproduction of labor power). 

Although Braverman recognized ihe’ importance of the intermediate strata 
to the functioning of monopoly capitalism, he also saw this and other. - 
developments within capitalism as dynamic and subject to change. Indeed, 
“classes, the. class structure, the social structure as a whole,” he wrote, “are 
not fixed enhttes but rather ongoing processes, rich in change, transition, 
variation.” [he intermediate layer of the new middle class brought into being - 
by. monopoly. capitalism would eventually, he believed, succumb in large part 
to the same general forces that had broken down skilled labor, creating a more 
homogenous general work force—although this tendency was subject to 
various countervailing forces. As he explained i in no uncertain terms: 


If we are to call this a “new middle class,” :..a8 many have done, we must 
do so with certain reservations.... Not only does it recerve its petty share 
in the prerogatives and rewards of capital, but it also bears the mark of the 
proletarian condition. For these employees the social form taken by their 
work, their true place in the relations of production, their fundamental 
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condition of subordination as so much hired labor, increasingly makes 
itself felt, especially in the mass occupations that are part of this stratum. 
We may cite here particularly the mass employments of draftsmen and 
technicians, engineers and accountants, nurses and teachers, and the 
multiplying ranks of supervisors, foremen, and petty managers. First, these 
' become part of a mass labor market that assumes the characteristics of all 
labor markets, including the necessary existence of a reserve army of the 
unemployed exercising a downward pressure on pay levels. And second, 
capital, as.soon as it disposes of a mass of labor in any specialty—a mass 
adequate in size to repay the application of its principles of the technical 
division of labor and hierarchal control over its execution by means of a 
firm grasp on the links of conception—subjects that specialty to some of 
the forms of “rationalization” characteristic of the capitalist mode of 
production. | 


In such occupations, the proletarian form begins to assert itself and 
to impress upon the consciousness of these employees. Feeling the 
insecunty of their role as sellers of labor.power and the frustrations of a 
controlled and mechanically organized workplace, they begin, despite their 
remaining privileges, to know those symptoms of dissociation which are 
properly called “alienation.” ® 


_ An ongoing, historical analysis of the development of the working class is 
therefore needed; one that focuses above all on the changing labor process 
itself and how that affects occupations and whole classes, altering their work 
and power relations. Ultimately under capitalism the tendency is towards the 
greater degradation of labor in any given sector and the creation of a more 
homogeneous mass of relatively unskilled workers—even as the “skill,” or the 
cumulative knowledge and technological capacity of society as a whole, 
. increases.” What Barbara Ehrenreich has called “the fear of falling,” 
applicable to the U.S. middle class, is thus a rational fear, not only on the 
part of individuals, but the middle class as a whole—as was the case for 
various skilled “blue-collar” workers before them.” 

Although it is true that new skills and reskilling always arise, iis 
overwhelming tendency is towards-the degradation of work in U.S. monopoly 
capitalism. Focusing on instances of reskilling or improvements in working 
conditions was, for Braverman, like “talking about a Tittle bit of froth at the 
top of a tidal wave going in the opposite direction.” The degradation of / 
work, while not universal under capitalism, “becomes the norm and spreads to 
all occupations.”*” 

This was because the evolution of the labor process was also the evolution . 
of class power. Capitalism, Braverman wrote, is characterized “by the 
incessant drive to enlarge and perfect machinery on the one hand, and .to 
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‘diminish the worker on the other.”” The relation of this to class power is 
reflected in the fact that the “critical, intelligent, conceptual faculties [of 
workers], no matter how deadened or diminished, always remain in- some’ 


` degree a threat to capital.”?! 


Trends in the Structure of the Working Class 


Braverman’s famous analysis of the degradation of work in Labor and 
Monopoly Capital was only one of three trends with respect to labor (outside - 
of the changing occupational structure of the working class itself) that he saw 
as characterizing the advanced monopoly-capitalist economy. The other two- 
being the growth of unemployment and underemployment (associated with 
economic stagnation), and the increasing growth of wasteful or socially 
unproductive employment. Together these reflected the evolution of Marx’s 


4. general law of accumulation under conditions of monopoly capitalism.” 


Braverman’s argument on the labor process specifically is of course well 
known (as is the argument of Marx on which it was based), and can be briefly 
summarized here. Braverman explained that the scientific management 
introduced by Frederick Winslow Taylor at the outset of monopoly capitalism 
in the opening decades of the twentieth century rested on three interrelated 
principles: (1) “dissociation of the labor process from the skills of- the 
workers, (2) “separation of conception from execution,” and (3) “use of this 
monopoly over knowledge to control each step of the labor process and its 
mode of execution.” In this way management was able to obtain near 
complete control over the work process and thus control the labor power at its 
disposal. 

Rather than the simple, straightforward enliancement of absolute efficiency 


“in production the managerial logic was primarily aimed, as encapsulated in 


y 


_the famous Babbage principle, at cheapening labor (or reducing unit labor 


costs) in order to enhance profits.* This reduction in relative labor costs was 
achieved by dividing and subdividing labor, which was degraded to the point 
of simply performing predetermined tasks, “none of which can engage the 
interests or capacities of a mature human—or even a child—for more than a 
few weeks or months, after which they become sheer and empty drudgery.”” 
This manifested itself as an overwhelming tendency towards the polanzation 
of skill and the downgrading of work for most workers. The result was the 
reshaping of the majority of workers into a general, homogeneous mass, 
reducing any skill components and lessening the ability of workers to resist the 
directives of capital within the labor process itself. [t was this general process 


.of the degradation of work associated. with capitalism’s relentless 
‘“ “rationalization” that Braverman thought would eventually overwhelm much 
of the new middle class of professionals, reducing their work relations to the 


relentless drum beat of the system—a phenomenon that by the beginning of | 
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- this century is apparent to all. 57” 


. Alongside the evolution of the labor process; and indeed conhe from 
it, was the second trend of the growth of unemployment and 
underemployment, already visible by the mid—1970s with the end of the post- 
Second World War boom. Braverman stressed .in 1975, what now, almost 
forty years later, has come to be generally recognized as a long-term trend— 
namely the tendency for: a secular increase in the rate of 
“unemployment/underemployment. As-he put it: 


The most striking thing -to emerge from an E of the. 
unemployment statistics from the Second World War to the present is the 
secular trend of the gradual but persistent enlargement of the pool of 
officially counted unemployment.,.. The unemployment rate of 5 to 6 
percent which characterized the recession years of 1949-1950 has now 
become.the prosperity rate of the seventies, the rate which we would be © 
delighted to have back again.” 


Yet, such data, he argued, were only crude indications of what was really 
happening, since the larger part of the. industnal reserve army remained 
uncounted in the official statistics. It was this growth of the reserve army that 
was substantially undermining the relatively well-paid working-class sectors 
(and even the new middle class), throwing more and more workers into the . 
low-paid service and retail sectors and into precarious employment, 
underemployment, unemployment, and unproductive employment. The result 
was to further enhance the reserve army, along with wasted work and wasted 
lives, in a relentless dialectical progression. 

The third strand in Braverman’s argument on the changing structure of 
the working class under monopoly capitalism was the development of 
unproductive or. wasteful labor —not strictly in Marx’s original classical sense 
of labor that did not generate surplus value so much as the proliferation of 
socially useless labor which existed only in order to realize surplus value or to 
promote speculative value, and hence was inherently irrational from a wider 
social standpoint. Despite its rapidly growing productivity capitalism continues 
to demand ever greater productivity, longer working hours, and. often more: 
exploitative conditions. It thus does not respond as a society of cooperating 

associated producers might by promoting more worthwhile, useful, artistic, 
rewarding forms of labor. Instead, the growing army of surplus labor freed up 
within production is used for the purpose of expanding the circuit of capital, 
or allowing fuller realization of surplus value, thus increasing the realm of 
unproductive work associated with the sales effort and financial speculation. 
As Braverman stated: 


What sort of unproductive labors? Let me give you these examples: the 
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banking, the insurance, the investment [financial], the brokerage, the real 
estate industries; the advertising and other marketing industries; the 
accounting and control industries, including those operated by the 
government in the form of regulatory or tax agencies; the relief industries, 
such as those which deal with unemployment compensation or welfare.. 
These are some examples of unproductive industries, but furthermore, 
even manufacturing industries—whose total employment, as we have seen, 
is shrinking in relative terms—have an increasing number of unproductive 
jobs on their payrolls. For instance, all manufacturing industries now have 
swollen marketing sections which employ labor of all sorts and armies of 
clerks as they compete to enlarge sales of their products. Or as another 
example, even a good deal of labor that actually goes into working on 
products can be unproductive, insofar as it is made necessary by marketing 
considerations rather than by the actual requirements of a solid and useful 
product. In this class are the model changes in automobiles and other 
products, as well as various means of shoddy and useless ornamentation, 
which the demented styling departments proliferate in order to pile up 
selling points against their competitors.” 


Stressing the growing role of specifically capitalist use value under 
monopoly capitalism, Braverman argued that “the capitalist system has special 
needs of its own which guide labor into channels that make sense only from 
the capitalist point of view, not from the point of view of useful labor.” 


The Right to Useful, Non-Degraded Labor 


Braverman’s analysis of the labor process in Labor and Monopoly Capital 
was thus an integral part of a much larger argument on the generation and 
absorption of an enormous “surplus of labor” under monopoly capitalism. 
The resulting reserve army was used to leverage still higher levels of socially 
useless labor—for the unwavering purpose of feeding the accumulation of 
capital at the top of society. The great potential of this enhanced 
productivity to free up labor for more meaningful, rewarding and socially 
productive work (along with enhanced leisure) was largely undermined by the 
very nature of the capitalist juggernaut itself. 

Crucial to capitalism’s logic, Braverman argued, was “the habituation of the 
worker to the capitalist mode of production,” which needed to “be renewed with 
each generation, all the more so as the generations which grow up under 
capitalism are not formed within the matrix of work life, but are plunged into 
work from outside, so to speak, after a prolonged period of adolescence during 
_ which they are held in reserve.” The requirement of overcoming the natural- 
" human resistance to capitalism’s “antagonistic social relations” thus recurs with 
“the succession of the generations” and becomes a “permanent feature of 
capitalist society.” ® | 
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During most of childhood and adolescence, it is the creation of market 
needs—turning individuals into commodity-purchasing machines or 
“consumers”—that is paramount. As the world’s leading. marketing guru, 
Philip Kotler, declared a decade or so ago: “Part of capitalism is, it’s a 
system where we ve got to motivate people to want things so they'll work for 
these things” whatever they are, and buy them.” 

But once the majonty of workers enter employment the sacrifice of their 
own working lives requires, as Braverman contended, a further habituation, an 
“acclimatization of the worker to the new modes of production.” This requires 
“the destruction of all other ways of living, the striking of wage bargains that 
permit a certain enlargement of the customary bounds of subsistence for the 
-= working class, the weaving of the net of modern capitalist life that finally 
makes all other modes of living impossible.” Nevertheless, he adds: 


Beneath this apparent habituation, the hostility of workers to the 
degenerated forms of work which are forced upon them continues as a 
subterranean stream that makes its way to the surface when employment ` 
conditions permit, or when the capitalist drive for a greater intensity of 
labor oversteps the bounds of physical and mental capacity. It renews itself 
in new generations, expresses itself in the unbounded cynicism and. 
revulsion which large numbers of workers feel about their work, and comes 
to the fore repeatedly as a social issue demanding solution.” 


In the end Braverman’s analysis returns us inexorably to the fundamental 
characteristic of workers in capitalist society: that they are, as Weber famously 
put it, merely “(formally) free,” subject to endless rationalization and hence to 
substantively irrational working conditions by virtue of their dissociation from 
ownership and control of the means of production—a reality that reduces their 
working lives to the mere exertion of abstract labor power at the direction of 
capital 1 in return for a wage.” 

In neoclassical economics, E E new institutional economics,” as 
Pagano explains, the fact that workers have no rights in firms is explained as 
resulting from the threefold fact that they have no rea] skills to sell, are 
“general purpose” factors of production, and are “easy to monitor.”™ 
Braverman’s argument, like Marx’s, is exactly the opposite. “According to 
Braverman,” Pagano wntes, “it is because of capitalist property rights that the 
detailed division of labour on the lines suggested by Babbage and Taylor is 
implemented, with the result that the workers perform simple tasks which are 
easy to control and require only general purpose skills.”°’ Braverman’s whole 
analysis is thus directed at the institutional basis of the exploitation of labor | 
power in capitalist production relations and the need to transform this in’ . 
fundamental ways if the condition of labor is to be advanced. And this 


requires at a minimum a reinvigoration of class struggle. 
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- Braverman’s understanding of the structure and process of working-class 


- existence, it might be argued, flounders ‘somewhat in the end due to the 


absence of concerted class struggle in his time down to our own. Forty years of 
deepening economic stagnation and growing unemployment and 


underemployment, coupled with stagnant and declining wages, and worsening 


working conditions have not led to the revival of working-class consciousness 


_ and struggle- that he clearly hoped for—though the subterranean anger at the 


1% is clearly growing.” Part of the reason for this seeming lack of a radical 
class consciousness no doubt lies in the widespread perception of the 
globalization of production and the divide-and-rule approach to labor 
worldwide. . 

Yet, for Braverman, as for Marxian theorists in general, there is a dynamic, 
dialectical relation between “social structure and forms of consciousness.” With 
the rapidly evolving social structure of the working class—which was, if anything, 
seeing an increase in its numbers (albeit in more differentiated form) while 
experiencing a worsening of its conditions—new forms of radical consciousness 
and subterranean resistance, he believed, were bound to form. As an organic 
intellectual of the working class, Braverman was convinced that the future 
resistance and revolt of the workers could be expedited by knowledge of the 
conditions governing the structure and process of class formation. “Marxism,” he 
declared, “is not merely an exercise in satisfying intellectual curiosity, nor an 
academic pursuit, but a theory of revolution and thus a tool of combat.” Labor 
and Monopoly Capital was such a tool of revolutionizing practice, which would 
derive its full meaning only with the revival of “the working class as a class 
conscious of and struggling in behalf of its own interests.” 


Statistical Appendix 


Table 1. The Structure of the Working Class: Estimates of the _ 
categories of the working class were primarily derived from U.S. Census or 
American Community Survey (ACS) samples for given years—as compiled 


‘in the Integrated Public Use Microdata Series APUMS) produced by the 


Minnesota Population Center (see Table | sources). However, to make 
estimates of Marginally Attached and Non-Working Poor, samples from the 
Current Population Survey (CPS) were also used (see the discussion of 
Additional Labor Reserves section below). All calculations are restricted 


_ to individuals sixteen years and older. Occupational estimates make use of the 


OCC1990 variable, which was created by IPUMS to standardize 
occupational categories over time, using 1990 as the base Census year. The 


~ data were recoded to make it possible to aggregate occupations at higher-level 
< Census categories, as OCC1990 contains over 396 distinct occupations.”! 


Calculations of the Basic Worker Occupations exclude all supervisory 
or managerial positions and the higher-level Census category “ Farming, 
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Forestry, and Fishing Occupations.” Operatives & Laborers, Craftsman and 
Clerical Workers are roughly equivalent to the higher-level categories 
“Operators, Fabricators and Laborers,” “Precision Production, Craft‘ and 
Repair Occupations,” and “Administrative Support Occupations, Including 
Clerical,” respectively. Service and Sales Workers is the sum of two higher- 
level categories: “Service Occupations” (excluding “Police and Detectives” 
and “Firefighting and Fire Prevention Occupations”) and “Sales 
Occupations” (excluding “Sales Representatives, Finance and Business 
Services”). Total with Reported Occupations equals the section of the labor 
force (employed or officially unemployed) for which an occupation was 
reported—this follows Braverman’s onginal methodology. 

The Growing. Worker Occupations include those employed or 
officially unemployed and were selected based on the following three criteria: 
(1) growth in overall numbers; (2) growth in the rate of unemployment; and 
(3) low and stagnant/declining median wages, measured in constant 2011 
dollars.” Low-level Supervisory Workers is composed- of: “Office 
supervisors, “Supervisors of cleaning and building service,” “Supervisors of 
personal service jobs, n.e.c.” (“n.e.c.” means “not elsewhere classified”), 
“Supervisors of agricultural occupations,” and supervisors in retail sales.” 
Marginal Teachers and Counselors’ is composed of the following occupations: 
“Kindergarten and earlier school teachers,” “Teachers, n.e.c.,” and 
“Vocational and educational counselors.” Agricultural Workers is composed 
of the higher-level categories, “Farm Occupations, Except Managerial” and 

Related Agricultural Occupations,” excluding “Inspectors of agricultural 
products,” “Farm laborers and farm foreman” and “Supervisors of 
agricultural occupations.” Sales Workers Insurance/Real Estate/Advertising is 
composed of: “Insurance sales occupations,” “Real estate sales occupations,” 
and “Advertising and related sales jobs.” Recreation Workers is composed of 
the single occupation, “Recreation workers.” Finally, Unemployed (occ. 
unclassified) is a residual category that has apparently only been used in 
certain years to isolate those who are unemployed and not reporting any 
occupation. Active Labor Army is the sum of Basic Worker Occupations 
and Growing Worker Occupations, while Total Labor Force follows the 
official definition of the labor force. 

The list of Additional Labor Reserves is rrifended to summarize 
components of the working class defined as “Not in the Labor Force,” i.e., 
neither employed nor officially unemployed. The definition of each layer 
corresponds to those described in Chart | (see below), with the exception of 
Returning Students, which makes use of the Census/ACS variable, 
SCHOOL (unavailable in the Current Population Survey [CPS]), to 
estimate those age twenty-five years and older who have exited the labor force 
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ahd returned to school Gal two-thirds of each annual total is reported). CPS 
data had to be used for the Marginally Attached and Non-Working Poor 

“4 (twenty to fifty- five years) because it was not possible to make consistent 
estimates using Census/ACS variables.’* Estimated. Additional Labor 
Reserves totals the Additional Labor Reserve categories, and this is 
added to Total Labor Force to get Potentially Available Labor Force (since 
additional reserves exist outside of the labor force according to official 
methodology). 

Chart 1. The reserve army of labor in the United States: To 
make estimates of the reserve army it was necessary to use a variety of 
conditions to prevent the possibility of double counting. In addition to the fact 
that some of the layers overlap conceptually, this means that some of the layers 
are necessarily over- or underreported. The “Floating” layer is equal to the 

ç officially unemplo = The “Pauperized” layer is composed of: working 
` poor, defined as officially employed with the poverty status “Below poverty” 
r “100-124 percent of the low-income level”;’® and non-working poor, 
defined as those age twenty to fifty-five years outside the labor force with the 
poverty status “Below poverty” or “100-124 percent of the low-income 
level.””” The “Stagnant” layer is composed of the following, excluding those 
counted in the Paupenzed layer: marginally attached, defined as not in the 
labor force and wanting employment;’° part-time, defined as employed but 
working less than thirty-five hours for economic reasons;” and temporary, 
defined as employed in the temporary work industry at least thirty-five hours 
per week.” Finally, the “Latent” layer, exclusive of any cases counted above, 
is composed of: returning students, defined as two-thirds of individuals twenty- - 
five years and older outside the labor force and “going to school,” but not 
counted elsewhere;®! and the incarcerated population (2013 is estimated based 
on previous five years). 
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This last occupational group had to be modifiad using tha OCC variable (which changes aach year) because the 
OCC1890 occupation, “Supervisors and proprietors of sales jobs” (code 243), was inadequate. First, the 
occupation includes managers for 1980 (OCC code 254, “Floor men and floor managers, store”); second, the 
isbel, “Supervisors and proprietors of sales jobs” (used in 1980 and 1890) suggests that owners of sale3 
establishments or franchises are included. This problam was clarified somewhat when the occupation was split 
into two for the 2000 Census: “First-Line Supervisors of Retail Sales Workers” (OCC code 470 [2000] and 
4700 (201 1)} and “First-Line Supervisors of Non-Retail Sales” (OCC code 471 [2000] and 4710 (2011). In the 
2000 and 2011 samples, median wages are significantly higher (nearly doubja) for supervisory workers in nom 
retail sales occupations. However, excluding the supervisory workers in non-fatal sales is not an option 
because the category does not exist in 1980 or 1990 (there were no observations in 1970). To construct a 
consistent occupational grouping we used the following procedure: first, cases for 1960 were dropped; then, 
for the remaining years, the IND1990 variable was used to restrict observations to the Retail or Wholesale 
Trade industries (codes 500 to 691). This proved effactive in removing the highest income sarners from the 
OCC1990 category, as the examples below demonstrate. 

Unfortunately, even some CPS variables were not available for all years, so the totals for 1960 and 1970 for 
Marginally Attached and 1960 for Alas-working Poor, had to be estimated based on the trend af previous 
years. Consequently, the axtimates for these years must be approached with caution. 

Variable EMPSTAT {codes 20, 21, or 22). . 

Variables: LABFORCE; and POVERTY (codes 10 or 21). 2 
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Variables: POVERTY (codes 10 or 21); and AGE. 

Vartabla WANTJOB (codes 2 or 3). 

Variéble WHYPTLWK {codes 10, 80, or 80).. 

Variable IND: 1971-1982: code 737, “Employment and temporary halp- services’; 1983-2002: code 
731,"Personnal supply services”; 2003-2013: code 7580, “Employment services.” 

It 's worth noting that returning students may be significantly underestimated, even apart from the fact that 
some may have been courited in previous layers, This is bacausa it was only possible to use the “Activity when 
not in labor force last year (part-year workers)” variable (ACTNUFLY coda 30), rather than the much more 


appropriate, “Schoo! or collage attendance” varlable (SCHLCOLL). The probem is that the universe for 


SCHLCOLL was restricted by age (sixteen to twenty-four years) until 2013, when the age ceiling was pushed 
up to fifty-four years. When the SCHLCOLL (codes 3 or 4} variable is used for 2013, the estimate of individuals 
twenty-five and older'attending. coope or university full- or part-time comes to 1,077,484; using the 


ACTNLFLY variable, the estimate i is only 230,159—a difference of just under 850,000. 


Aw 


MONTHLY REVIEW Fifty Years Ago 


Equality in eating is one more form of militant egalitarianism. The 


feeling that what.is on one’s table each day is on the table of all others and. 
what is missing for one is missing for everyone is a strong element working 
for internal unity. Only the Revolution has been able to achieve this result. - 
It has achieved it at practically all levels, for an important state 
functionary’s meals are subject to the same rationing as a worker's or an 
office employee’s. If this is not absolutely so—there are also restaurants 
where you can pay to eat more than the average—it is, in any case, the 
dominant line. 


The rationing card is not only a testimony to searcty: The Revolution 


has converted it—something impossible with any other type of rationing— 
into a testimony to equality in difficulties. That is why a ‘slogan as 
elementary as “Everyone eats the same,” launched by Fidel Castro when 
rationing was established, had an immediate echo among the people and 
was latér adopted as appropriate for the most different situations when 
privilege or inequality was being fought. 


| —Adolfo sas “Inside the Cuban Revolution,” Monthly Review, 


October 1964 - 
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The ar of Marx’s Critique of 


Modern Agriculture 


Ecological Insights from His aii Notebooks 


Kohei Saito 


Introduction > 


While he was preparing for his critique .of political economy, Marx 
produced an enormous quantity of excerpt notebooks. Sometimes 
accompanied by his own comments, they largely consist of direct quotes from 
various books, journals, and newspaper articles that attracted his attention. 
Although they were neglected among Marxist scholars for quite a long time 
without publication in any languages,’ these notebooks, in addition to the 
manuscripts ‘and letters, constitute an invaluable onginal source for 
understanding Marx’s thinking process. In fact, as the new Marx-Engels- 
Gesamtausgabe (MEGA?) has started to publish the excerpt notebooks in its 
fourth section, their importance is slowly becoming more discernible.* Marx’s 
notebooks record his ceaseless efforts to grasp the totality of capitalism, and, ` 
since Capital remains unfinished, they provide useful hints for speculating how, 
Marx would have completed his project of critique of political economy. 

As an attempt to comprehend the development of Marx’s theory through 
his notebooks, this paper analyzes his excerpts from books by two 
agricultural chemists, Justus von Liebig and James F.W. Johnston, inorder 
to reveal a significant modification in regard to Marx’s attitude towards 
modern agricultural practice, which led his to study the natural sciences even. 
more intensivély in his late years.? Marx eagerly read these agricultural 


_ chemists a couple of times, once in the beginning of the 1850s during his 


first thorough research on political economy, and again in the middle of the 
1860s when he. was -preparing the manuscripts of Capital.’ Examining 
Marx’s excerpts cautiously, one realizes that he first attained a truly critical 
and ecological comprehension of modern agriculture, that goes beyond the 


` paradigm of the Ricardian theory of differential rent, in the middle of the 


ee 


ewe 


1860s. Although Marx was at first quite optimistic about the positive effects 
of modern agriculture based on the application of natural sciences and 
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technology, he later came to emphasize the negative consequences of 
agriculture under ‘capitalism precisely because of such an application, 
illustrating how it inevitably brings about disharmonies in the transhistorical 
“metabolism” (Stoffwechsel) between human beings and nature. 


Marx’s Excerpts from Liebig’s Book on Agricultural Chemistry 
In one section titled “Modern eet and Agriculture”. in Capital, Marx 


famously. writes: 


Capitalist production collects the population together in great centres, and 
causes, the urban population to achieve an ever greater preponderance. 
This has two results. On the one hand it concentrates the historical 
motive-power of society; on the other hand, it disturbs the metabolic 
interaction [Stoffwechsel] between man and the soil, i.e., it prevents the 
return to the soil of its constituent elements consumed by man in the form 
of food and clothing; hence it hinders the operation of the eternal natural 
conditions for the lasting fertility of the soil.’ 


Pointing out harmful consequences of capitalist agriculture based on a 
division of town and country that quickly exhausts the soil in the interest of 
maximizing profits, Marx warns that the development of productive forces and 
technology under capitalist relations of production does not automatically 
prepare the conditions for human emancipation, but on the contrary causes a 
deep alienation of human beings from their environment in the form of a 
“metabolic nft”—ecological disruption in their interrelations with nature.° 

The recent growing interest in this ecological aspect of Marx’s economic 
theory—thanks to inspiring and convincing interpretations by John Bellamy 
Fosters Marx's Ecology (2000) and Paul Burkett’s Marx and Nature 
(1999)—has directed attention to Marx’s concept of “metabolism” 
(Stoffwechsel) and to Liebig’s use of the term.’ In Capital, vol. 1, Marx refers 
in a footnote to the passage cited above from the seventh edition of Liebig’s 
Chemie in ihrer Anwendung auf Agricultur und ‘Physiologie (1862) 
(abbreviated henceforth as Agricultural Chemistry), and especially to its 
“Introduction.” He praises Liebig’s work for its “immortal merits”. in 
revealing “the negative, i.e., destructive side of modern agriculture” from the 
standpoint of natural science, adding that Liebig’s treatment of the “history of 
agriculture,” despite certain defects, contains “flashes of insight.” In the first 
German edition, he even states that Liebig’s -analysis of the conditions of 
agricultural productivity is “more important than [that of] all the economists. 
put together.”” 

Apparently, hector: Marx’s -cntique of the metabolic rift in Pe one ig 
especially indebted to this famous German chemist. However, looking at the list 
of excerpted books in the fourth section of the MEGA’, one notices that Marx 
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had already read Liebig’s Agricultural Chemistry oncé in 1851. Nonetheless, a 


:clear reception of Liebig’s agricultural chemistry does not appear until the first 


manuscnpt for the third volume of Capital. In ather words; Marx did not 
develop a critique of ecological disruption under capitalism when he read 
Liebig’s book for the first time. What is more, examining his excerpt notebooks, 
normally called London Notebooks (Londoner Hefte), from 1849-1853, one 
learns that Marx took. notes impressed by Liebig’s optimistic ideas about the 
possibility of overcoming the diminishing agricultural productivity through a 
scientific management of the soil based on a systematic use of synthetic 
fertilizers. | 

It is certainly true that Liebig kma became more critical of capitalist 
agriculture as time went on, and thus. his critique of “robbery culture” in the 
seventh edition of Agricultural Chemistry (1862), especially in its 
“Introduction,” must have more decisively contributed to developing Marx’s 
critique of the metabolic nft than its fourth edition (1842), which he had 
studied with eagerness in 1851.'° This is not to say that Marx failed to read 
anything critical about capitalist agriculture before 1860. To the contrary, he 
encountered critical books and. articles in that period, but, astonishingly 
enough, hardly paid attention at the time. Furthermore, though he repeatedly 
referred to his own notebooks in different economic manuscripts and in 
Capital itself; Marx did not use the excerpts from Liebig in the London 
Notebooks at all. This leads to the hypothesis that Marx later came to regard 
his notebooks on agricultural chemistry in the London Notebooks as 
unsatisfactory for his critical investigation of capitalism because they only 
contained positive prospects of its modern development. 

Despite the appearance in the last fifteen years or so of a juibee of 
pathbreaking studies of Marx’s ecological thought, such studies were unable 
to throw sufficient light on the actual evolutionary process in which .Marx’s 
critique of modern agriculture emerged, during his.decades-long attempt to 
complete Capital.'' His notebooks on agriculture are thus indispensable, in. 
that they enable us to see precisely how he changed his attitude towards 
modern agriculture, in the process of developing his materialist conception of 
the metabolic interaction between humans and nature mediated by labor. 


Marx’s London Notebooks and Critique of the “Law of Diminishing 

Returns” 
_ After his exile to London ‘in 1849, Marx, despite severe financial- 
difficulties, went to the British Museum every day and filled twenty-four 
notebooks, which also contain a substantial amount of excerpts on agncultural 
chemistry. As Michael Perelman points out, Marx’s main aim in studying 
natural sciences during this time was to reject a widespread assumption of the © 
“law of diminishing returns.” Ricardo famously propagates this law in order 
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to base his theory of differential rent. He argued that since the availability of. 
the best lands is severely limited, more capital needs to be invested into less 
productive soils as pressed by the growing population to supply more food. It 
follows that the newly invested capital requires more labor in order to produce 
a certain amount of agricultural products. Since the exchangeable value of all 
commodities is regulated by production “under the most unfavorable 
circumstances,” Ricardo insists that the price of agncultural production 
necessarily rises with the cultivation ‘of less fruitful soils, allowing for capitalists 
with better conditions of production to attain the surplus of profit as ground 
rent. 

Though he accepted the basic wedi of Ricardian differential rent, 

Marx ‘repeatedly criticized Ricardo’s unfounded assumption of the law of 
diminishing returns early on. In 1845, he had already written down in his 
= excerpts from James Anderson’s A Calm Investigation of the Circumstances 
that have led to the Present Scarcity of Grain in Britain (1801) about the 
possibility of. advancing the natural fertility of soils to a considerable degree: 
“productiveness may be made to augment from year to year, for a succession 
of time to which no limit can be assigned, till at last it may be made to attain a 
degree of productiveness, which we cannot, perhaps, at this time conceive an 
idea.” Later; in 1851, when Marx read another book by Anderson, An 
Inquiry into the Causes that have hitherto retarded the Advancement of 
Agriculture in Europa (1779), he quoted a similar passage again: “Infinite 
diversity of soils” exists, as they “may be so much altered from their original 
state by the modes of culture they have formerly been subjected to, by the 
manures.”'© Marx’s intension is clear, because later in the Manuscripts of 
1861-63 he actually cited these sentences from his own notebooks in the 
context of discarding the Ricardian presupposition of differential rent theory." 
In opposition to Ricardo’s assumption, Marx continued to highly value 
Anderson who propagated positive effects of using drainage and manures to 
improve the productivity of soils to such a degree that food supply would 
suffice to cover the increase of population and the price of crops would remain 
the same or even fall. 

After reading Anderson again in 1851, Marx felt it necessary to read 
more recent scientific works by agricultural chemists to gain a detailed 
knowledge about the ways of advancing agricultural productivity, especially 
the relationship between the use of synthetic fertilizers and the fertility of the 
soil. In the London Notebooks, there are two principal sources for this 
purpose: Liebig and Johnston. 

It appears that Marx first happened to encounter Johnston’ s Notes on 5 
North. America through two articles in The Economist.'® These articles sum ` 
up Johnston’s book well, and it is likely that they motivated Marx to study his 
more theoretical books on agricultural chemistry and geology. One of the 
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articles starts by mentioning the fact that despite the constant and growing 
communication between England and North America, there was not sufficient 
information about the agricultural capacity in the New World. Consequently, 
as the article continues, a myth prevailed among English readers that a great 
improvement of virgin soils had been achieved, and the soil would be 
inexhaustible in North America. For the purpose of disproving this fallacy, 
the author of The Economist values Johnston’s Notes on North America 
(1851) quite highly, as “the author’s knowledge of science, and its practical 
relations with agriculture, enabled him to obtain very clear and accurate - 
views. According to the article, “one of the’ most-important of these 
conclusions” is “that the wheat-exporting power of North America has not 
only been much exaggerated, but is actually, and not slowly, diminishing” or 
even “worn out.”'? However, as the article continues, it is not in the farmer’s 
interest to maintain the fertility of the land through good management— 
because it is actually cheaper to sell it.and settle upon new land, going further 
west once the land becomes less agriculturally profitable. Thus, as the next 
article maintains, the diminishment of crops is not at all surprising, once “we 
learn that in many districts the land has been cropped with wheat for fifty 
years without any other manure than a ton of gypsum a year applied to the 
whole farm.”*° Succinctly summarizing Johnston’s book to rebuff a 
widespread illusion about American agriculture, these articles conclude that it 
is in reality still trapped “in a very primitive state,” without a proper 
investment or management, which quickly exhausts soils.” | 
Reading those articles in The Economist, Marx quotes only one sentence 
in regard to the exhaustion of lands in North America: the “Atlantic States 
of the Union and the western part of New York, once so prolific in wheat, 
has now become almost exhausted, and Ohio is undergoing the same 
process.” Nevertheless, this sentence does not contain much information 
because it explains neither a reason for the exhaustion nor its seriousness. In 
contrast, Marx is much more careful to write down the details about how the 
introduction of drainage is difficult in North Amenca due to the low cost of 
abundant lands, and why a larger scale of farming is “not profitable” and 
“not popular.”~ Here, Marx seems more attentive to descriptions that there 
are not serious attempts to improve the soil through mechanical and 
chemical means due to the lack of farmer's knowledge and capital. Those 
excerpted passages give an impression that Marx is less interested in the 
exhausted state’ of soils in. North America than in Johnston’s reports about 
the primitive or pre-capitalist state of agriculture, which at the same time 
implies the future possibility of advancing the productivity of its lands under 


- the development of American society under capitalism. 


Other excerpts from the same’ period also strengthen the same 
impression. In the London Notebook VIII, Marx studies John Morton’s On 
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the Nature and Property of Soils (1838), which is considered to be one of 

the earliest studies on the relationship between geological compositions and ‘ 
the productivity’of lands. Due to a lack of adequate knowledge of chemistry, 
Morton does not correctly grasp the role of inorganic materials, which he 
thinks augment the productivity merely by changing the “texture” of the soil 
and thus by improving the effectiveness of plants to absorb moisture, -air, 
heat, and organic materials.24 As he misses the function of minerals and 
emphasizes the essential function of decomposed plants, he also 
optimistically insists: “On a- careful examination” one finds that “the 
production of vegetables will never exhaust a land.” Morton argues that the 
“quality of the soil on each, is infinitely varied, and increases in value 
according to the degree of culture it receives,” or thè soil is “susceptible of a 
‘continued improvement by every fresh application of capital judiciously. 
employed.” Despite the seemingly optimistic tone of Morton, however, one 
should. note that according to him the “powers of nature to create vegetable 
productions appear never to diminish” only because “the decay of one crop 
becomes the nourishment ‘of the next.”2 Even if Morton’s insight is 
restrained by the theoretical and practical knowledge of. his time, this 
limitation also allowed him openly to presuppose the cycle of nourishment 
between old and new plants as a feasible condition for sustainable 


agriculture. 
In this context, Marx’s excerpts in the London Noléebook X from Henry C. 


Carey’s book, The Past, the Present, and the Future, (1848) are worth 
examining. This book, like Johnston’s Notes on North America, very explicitly 
challenged Morton’s thesis by pointing out the fact that this way of recycling 
of nounshments was in danger in North America because of its exhausting 
management of the soil: the “tendency of the whole system‘of the United 
States, is that of taking from the great machine [i.e., soils] all that it will yield, 

and giving nothing back.”” Here are some concrete examples about the 
exhaustion offered by Carey himself: | 


The farmer of New York raises wheat, which exhausts the land. That 


wheat he sells, and both grain and straw are lost. The average yield per 
"acre, originally twenty bushels, falls one-third. 


The Kentuckian exhausts his land with eee and ce wastes his. - . 
manure on the road, in carrying it to market. 


Virginia is exhausted by tobacco, and men desert their homes to seek 
- in the west new lands, to be again exhausted; and thus are labour and 
` manure wasted, while the great machine deteriorates, because men cannot 


come to take from it the vast supplies of food with which it is charged. ai . 
According to Carey, the scattered settlement ‘over ‘the vast content makes 
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it tremendously complicated to give soils back what plants have taken from 
them. When consumers and producers lived close to each other, it would be 
possible to “pay them [soils] back by giving them the whole refuse.” Yet, |as 
Carey reprimands, in the current scattered state of the population, nothing can 
be done but sending agricultural products to distant markets and thus losing 
altogether the manure. He eagerly claims the necessity of building an autarkic 
town community based on a concentration of producers and consumers 
without a special opposition between town and country. | i 

In spite of these explicit remarks by Carey, similar to those in The 
Econemist, about the exhausted soils in the United States, Marx does not 
seem to have paid any particular attention to them. In fact, he did not quote 
any of thése sentences despite the fact that he did copy various passages before 
and after them.. His excerpts primarily focus on Carey’s descriptions about 
how the primitive state of agriculture in North Amenica actually improved as 
the population increased. For instance, Marx wrote down a passage in which 
Carey argues against the classical political economist, J. R. McCulloch, who, 
as a Ricardian, insisted upon the insurmountable natural “limits” of 
agricultural development due to the scarcity of best lands: “Man is always — 
going from a poor soil to a better, and then returning on his footsteps to the 
original poor one, and turning up the marle or the lime; and so on, in 


. continued succession...and at each step in this course, he is making a better 


machine.” With a marginal line for emphasis, Marx also excerpted from 
Carey that, contrary to the law of diminishing returns, the increase in the © 
population and the agricultural development mutually reinforce each other: 
“Everywhere, with increased .power of union, we see them exercising 
increased power over land. Everywhere, as the new soils are brought into 


activity, and they are enabled to obtain larger returns, we find more rapid 


increase of population, - producing increased tendency: to combination of 
exertion.””” 
Reading various books on agriculture, Marx found a range of indications ` 
that the improvement of agncultural productivity requires a conscious 
management of lands, the potential of Which the advance of natural sciences 
and technology brought about for the first time in history. However, he did 
not follow critiques by Johnston and Carey in terms of the real situation of 
agricultural practice that rapidly exhausts lands without proper management 
of soils based on recycling of organic and inorganic materials. Instead, since 
Marx was concerned with a. critique of the law of diminishing returns, he 
sought to rebuff Ricardo’s unsubstantiated supposition by gathering scientific 
evidence that shows the possibility of advancing the fertility of soils in 
accordance with the progress of modern society.’! Consequently, Marx often 
appears hastily and optimistically to attribute the problem of exhaustion to the 
primitive state of agriculture in pre-capitalist countries, and stress the strategic 
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importance of ameliorating their agricultural productivity in capitalism for the 
sake of a coming socialist revolution: “But the more | get into the stuff, the 
more I become convinced that agricultural reform, arid hence the question of 


property based on it, is the alpha and omega of the coming revolution. 
Without that, Parson Malthus will prove nght.” 


Liebig’s Optimism in the Fourth Edition of Agricultural Chemistry 


This tendency continues-in the following London Notebooks XII-XIV, 
that is, in Marx’s careful excerpts from Liebig and Johnston. Liebig is one of 
the most famous German chemists in.the nineteenth century, and he is often 
regarded as the “father of organic chemistry.” In his Agricultural Chemistry 
(1842), Liebig attempts to apply his knowledge of chemistry to the praxis of 
agriculture. He propagates the ment of chemistry for the sake of the progress 
of agriculture because it can determine what the components of soils and 


plants are, how they function, and how they should be. consumed and | 


supplemented in an efficient manner. Inadequate understanding of chemistry 
and plant physiology, in contrast, leads to the fallacy of the so-called “humus 
theory” advocated by Johann Heinrich von Thiinen, which wrongly assumes 
the direct contribution of the well-decomposed residue of plants as the source 
of the plant food, absorbed, as organic substances, through roots of plants. 
Liebig persuasively demonstrates, based on his chemical experiments, that 
humus only indirectly contnbutes to plant growth by providing carbons and 
nitrogen in the process of its decay. Liebig concludes from his observations 
that the importance of humus is therefore limited or even nonexistent (in an 
earlier edition of the Agricultural Chemistry he had gone so far as to say 
humus “does not yield the smallest nounshment to plants”) because plants 
can later sufficiently absorb carbon from carbonic gas in the atmosphere 
through photosynthesis and receive nitrogen in the form of ammonium from 
the soil.” (lt was not until much later that it was discovered that certain 
plants—legumes, in association with bacteria living in their roots—were able 
to draw nitrogen from the atmosphere.) | 

Liebig’s so-called “mineral theory,” as opposed to the emphasis‘ « on 
organic materials by the humus theory, emphasizes the essential role of 


inorganic materials in soil for ample plant growth. However, according to 


Liebig, they can be exhausted due to cultivation, because neither atmosphere 
nor rainwater can sufficiently provide them. The loss of inorganic materials 
must be restrained to a minimal degree so that the soil can sustain its original 


fruitfulness over the long term. Liebig suggests a series of methods for this - 


purpose, such as fallow, crop rotation, and drainage. It is, nevertheless, often 
necessary to directly add an amount of necessary minerals to the soil if it is to 
avoid the state of exhaustion or to increase its productivity: “The fertility of a 
soil cannot remain unimpaired, unless we replace in it all those substances of 
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which it has been thus deprived. Now this is effected by. manure.””*: This 


occurs for. instance by adding more animal and human excrements and bones 
“to the soil. l 

Yet, contrary to a dominant cine belief at ix time, Liebig sacs 
the purely chemical reaction of manures .in.the soil. and comes .to a 
conclusion that “for animal excréments, other substances containing their 
essential constituents may -be substituted.” Marx quotes a key passage 
where Liebig hopes to replace animal excrements and bones through 
chemical fertilizers produced in factories: “whether this restoration be 
effected by nieans of excrements, ashes, or bones, is in a great measure a 
matter of indifference. A time will come when fields will be manured with a. 
solution of glass (silicate of potash), with the ashes of burnt straw, and with 
salts of phosphoric acid, prepared in chemical manufactories.””° 

As the passage quoted by Marx plainly shows, Liebig is optimistic er 
- the future. development of natural science that permits producing a large 
amount of chemical manure in factories. This possibility suggested by a 
famous chemist must have appeared to Marx as a strong counterargument 
against the law of diminishing returns. 

Certainly, Liebig recognizes that insofar as inorganic atenas are finite, 
agriculture can exhaust soils. Some sentences in Agricultural Chemistry 
actually acknowledge the exhausted state of soils in Europe and the United 
States, but their tone still remains quite weak because Liebig mentions the fact 
only strategically to emphasize the essential role of minerals against humus 
theory.” After all, Liebig assumes that the exhausted state of soils can be 
cured through manures. It is clear that Marx studied Liebig very carefully not 
because he was interested in the state of exhausted lands due to agriculture, 
but rather because he was striving to understand the function of organic and 
inorganic materials for plant growth and a variety of methods for increasing 
crops, including chemical fertilizers. 

-To understand more clearly Marx’s intention: in studying Liebig, his 
excerpts from Johnston’s books in the following London Notebooks are 
useful. In his letter to Engels on October 13; 1851, Marx affirmatively ` 
referred to Johnston’s Notes on North America (1851), characterizing him 
{though a Scot) as “the English Liebig.” Before writing the letter, Marx 
had already read Johnston's Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology - 
(1847) and Catechism .of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology (1849) and 
carefully -studied these- books in the London Notebooks XIII and XIV.” 
Since Marx identifies Johnston with Liebig, excerpted texts from the 
former’s books simultaneously help us discern more clearly how Marx was 

> reading Liebig‘and which aspects of agricultural chemistry he was trying to 
- learn from these agricultural chemists. 
Johnston, a Scottish chemist and geologist, is like Liebig one of the leading 
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figures in the feld of E daya in the nineteenth century and 
-contributed to the development of agricultural praxis through the application 
‘of chemical and geological knowledge. acquired during his various travels 


. 


through Europe and North-America. Similar to Liebig, Johnston. also ~ 


recognizes that organic materials alone do not suffice for ample plant growth, 
but that inorganic ‘materials must be constantly returned to the soil after plants 


absorb them.” Otherwise, sooner or later, it will be fully exhausted. It is 


. certainly preferable to cultivate lands under better natural conditions, so 


Johnston proposes to conducta geological survey and to prepare a geological . 


“map”: that highlights fruitful soils.*' He also firmly believes, contrary to 
Ricardo, that “natural character and composition” is subjected to mechanical 


itself. He can alter both its physical qualities and its chemical composition and 
thus can fit it for. growing other races: of plants than those which it' naturally 
bears—or, if he-choose [sic], the same races in greater abundance and with 
-. inéreased luxuriance.” ®- \ 


` ` and chemical`improvements: the “farmer can change the character of the land - 


a 


Although Johnston is sels aware of the danger of. natural lands bang | 


. exhausted without a proper management, the following passage from his 


Catechism reflects the same optimism towards the use of chemical manure as 
observed in Liebig’s Agricultural Chemistry: if the “farmer puts in the soil the 


proper: substances, in the proper quantities, and at the proper times, he may ` 


keep up the fertility of the land, perhaps for ever. To make his land better, he 
must put in more than he takes out.””-In order to: attain constant “profits,” 
Johnston advocates advancing. productivity by changing the chemical 
composition: of the land through meehanical and chemical means, For this 
: purpose, he also suggests importing from. foreign countries “guano” and 
“bones” rich in mineral substances’ because they are suitable for transport over 
great distances,“ `- even though this is, as we see later, exactly the view that 
_ Marx calls into question in the 1860s under Liebig’s influence. 


Now, one can better comprehend why Marx calls Johnston “the English = 
~ Liebig.” Both Liebig and Johnston appreciate the essential role of minerals ` 
for the plant growth, but,. more importantly, they share the same optimism | 


- about ameliorating agricultural productivity to a considerable degree through- 


he. ‘application of natural science and technology. In the context of criticizing 


‘the Ricardian. law .of diminishing returns, claims made -by Liebig and - 


i Johnston: provide Marx with:a scientific foundation about the possibilities of 


E modern’ agricultural production based. on the newest discoveries of natural 


sciences. .Contrary ‘to Ricardo, who assumes a strict natural limit to the’ 


l improvement of the productivity of each soil,” ~ Marx comes to believe in the 
_ future great advancement of agriculture. 


Of course, this would niot mean ‘that the fertility of the soil could bet 


map infinitely, as if there were: no natural limits at all for agricultural 
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production. However, insofar as Marx, influenced by Liebig and Johnston, 
presumes that the exhausted state of the soil can be cured by using synthetic 
fertilizers, guano, and bones, it is hard to find a concrete analysis en the 
relationship between the exhausting culture and the natural limits of the soil, 
which makes the general tone of Marx’s notebooks from -1851 ‘appear . 
sometimes too optimistic. Criticizing Ricardo’s ahistorical understanding of 
the natural character of the soil, Marx too strongly emphasizes the sociality 
of agricultural productivity, as if the natural limit imposed upon agriculture 
does not really exist. By doing so, his theoretical framework tacitly assumes 
the static binary between naturalness and sociality without adequately 
considering the dynamic entanglement between the internal logic of the, 
natural material world and its social and historical modifications under 
capitalism. 

However, Marx became much more conscious d this entanglement in 
the 1860s, and this is how Liebig’s concept of “metabolism” decisively 
contributed to the deepening of Marx’s critique of the metabolic rift under 
modern agriculture. When Marx starts theorizing the natural limit of 
agricultural productivity, he does not argue that it would manifest as a 
natural consequence of the law of diminishing returns. On the contrary, 
Marx claims that the contradiction of capitalist agriculture emerges precisely 
because the “free” power of nature is subjected to historical modifications 
under the logic of valorization, resulting in the disruption of the natural 
metabolic cycle under “robbery culture” in capitalism. 


Liebig’s ane! Chemistry in 1862. and his Critique of “Robbery 
Economy” . . 

‘Finishing up writing his manuscript for the chapters on ground rent in 
Capital, Marx, in a letter to Engels, emphasized the importance of the 
scientific contnbutions by Liebig and Schérbein, and then continued: “I 
concluded my theoretical investigation of ground rent two years ago. And a 
great deal had been achieved, entirely in the period since then, fully 
confirming my theory.”” In the process of acquainting himself with the newest 
achievements of agricultural chemistry, the development of Marx’s critique of 
political economy allowed him to integrate Liebig’s agricultural chemistry as a 
basis for his critical analysis of the “capitalist form” of agricultural praxis.“ 
Marx’s main concern is no longer simply the law of diminishing returns, 
which he rejected through his studies of agricultural chemistry in 1851. Yet, 
as seen above, Marx did not pay sufficient attention to the concrete reality in 
terms of how the very historicity and: sociality of the fertility of the soil could 
cause diverse contradictions in agricultural. production under’ certain social 
conditions. 

Preparing the matters on aoud. rent, Marx takes up this problem 
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seriously by dealing more cautiously with the capitalist form of agriculture— 
that is, how the logic of capital modifies or even distorts the relationship 
between human beings and nature mediated by labor. The labor process in 
general, i.e., as a transhistorical reality common to all forms of production, is 
defined by Marx as the metabolic interaction between humans and nature— 
the pnmary mediation between the human beings and the natural conditions 
of their existence. Humanity needs to work upon and transform nature to be 


able to reproduce its distinctly human-social species being. However, the labor ` 


process, viewed from the standpoint of any ‘given concrete reality, and not 
simply transhistorically, always takes on a certain determinate historical form 
(Formbestimmung), associated with a particular set of relations of production. 
This reflects the varying ways in which humans carry out the metabolic 
interaction with their environment. - 

Marx’s Capital reveals that the capitalist form of labor, i.e., “wage Íabor.” 
radically transforms and reorganizes material dimensions of labor according to 
_ the logic of valorization. There emerges the domination of abstract labor- as 

the sole source of value, which violently abstracts labor from other essential 
concrete aspects and turns humans into a mere personification of the reified 
thing through formal and real subsumption under capital. The process of 
accommodating human activity for the logic of capital causes various 
disharmonies in the lives of workers, such as overwork, mental illness, and 
child labor, as Marx described in the chapters on “The Working Day” and 
“Machinery and the Modern Industry.” This dqmination by capital goes 
beyond the reorganization of labor in the factory as the sphere of 
commodification enlarges to subsume agriculture. Consequently, as the section 
on “Modem Industry and Agriculture” describés, it produces various 
discordances in the material world by disturbing the natural metabolic 
interaction between humans and nature. It is then no coincidence that, Marx’s 
notebooks on agricultural chemistry also reflect a shift of his interest because 
he now studies it again in order to deal with such a destructive transformation 
of the material world under capitalism. 

The seventh edition of Agricultural Chemistry must have been 
particularly insightful for Marx’s purpose because Liebig also altered his 
arguments in such a way that Marx thinks “entirely affirm my theory..” 
Liebig reinforced his critique of “robbery culture (Raubbau)” in modern 
society, which takes mineral substances from the soil without return for the 
sake of maximal profits. In the newly added “Introduction,” Liebig warns: 
“Each land” will inevitably become “poorer not only by continuously 
exporting its crops, but also by uselessly wasting the products of metabolism 
(Stoffwechsel) that accumulate in large cities.” The population growth in 
towns, the result of industrialization, increases demands for agricultural 
products from the country; but the mineral substances contained in them do 
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not return to the original soil. Farmers also strive to sell as much as they can 
in order to attain more profits, so they even end up selling bones and straw, 
which should be used for maintaining the fertility of their own lands. Marx 
thus finds a new scientific expression for the modern problem of the division 
between town and land, which he and Engels suggested in The German 
Ideology. 

Liebig continues further: “it is clear to everyone that labor as such 
gradually but constantly makes the soil pooret and exhausts it in the end. One ` 
knows that one returns nothing to the field in this way, but always takes up. 
[everything] into crops.”® Marx’s notebook carefully follows these 
explanations offered by Liebig that convey how the reified praxis of 


agriculture inevitably destroys the natural metabolic cycle. By merely pursuing 


the maximal crops without gonsidering the reproducibility of the current 


fertility in the future, robbery culture exploits the free power of the natural 


world as a tool to squander for the sake of capital accumulation. 

As Liebig’s seventh edition repeatedly warns that there is always the 
danger of exhaustion, it is interesting in this context to see differences in 
tone between the two editions. In one passage cited in the London 
Notebooks, Liebig writes: “Soil formed from basalt, grauwacke, and 
porphyry, are the best for meadowland, on account of the large quantity of 
potash they contain. The potash abstracted by the plants is restored during 
the annual irrigation. The amount of potash contained in the soil itself is 
inexhaustible in comparison with the quantity necessary for plants.”” . 

In the seventh edition Liebig modifies the sentence: “Soil formed from | 
basalt, phonolite, clay slate, grauwacke, porphyry are the best for meadow- 
land under the same condition due to their decomposition, on account of the 
large quantity of alkalies. The amount of alkalies contained in the soil itself is 
very great in comparison with the quantity, necessary for plants, although not 
inexhaustible.” 

The seventh edition suggests that even the most favorable lands are by no 
means free from exhaustion. Furthermore, in the fourth edition, Liebig 
argued, after the passage cited above, that the exhaustion of the meadowland 
i$ simply due to the lack of potash, and it is possible to regain the former 


_ productivity by adding “ash”: “But if the meadow be strewed from time to 


time with wood-ashes...then grass thrives as luxuriantly as before.”” This 
gives the misleading impression that ash could easily cure the exhaustion of 
the soil, and so Liebig deletes this sentence in the seventh edition. He seems 
to admit the limits of the effectiveness of manures in preventing the loss of 
minerals. ` : 
Furthermore, Marx’s excerpts from Johnston’s Notes on North America in 
1865 reflect the same tone as: his excerpts from Liebig. As seen above, Marx 
did not pay any particular attention to the exhaustion of lands in North 
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Amenica when he read the two articles in The Economist and Carey’s book in 
1851. Yet, after Marx cited a sentence from Liebig’s Agricultural Chemistry 


that “this is the natural course of the robbery culture, which has been pursued ~ 


nowhere on a larger scale than in North America,” he actually read Johnston’s 
Notes in order to study the real agricultural state in North America, despite his 
general avoidance of travel reports.” 

This time, Marx clearly concentrates on those passages by Johnston that 
describe the diminution of the productivity of soils due to robbery culture, 
which Marx refers to as the “system of exhaustion in North America”: “The 
common system, in fact, of North America of selling everything for which a 


market can be got [hay, corn, potatoes etc]; and taking no trouble to put ` 


anything into the soil in return.”” Johnston continues: “There was however 
no motivation for those American farmers who merely seek for profits to 
conduct a more reasonable agriculture with a good management of their soils 
because careless and improvident farming habits.. thus introduced. ..it was 
cheaper and more profitable to clear and crop new land than to renovate the 
old.” Consequently, farmers also have no interest in preserving or improving 

the fertility of their lands for their children: “The owner has‘already fixed a 
ptice in his mind for which he...hopes to sell, believing that, with the same 
money, he could do better for himself and his family by going still farther 
west. °° 

As long as agriculture, under the “monopoly of private property,” is carned 
out on the basis of profit calculation, the robbery culture prevails over society 
simply because the squandering exploitation of lands is more profitable in the 
short term. Facing this deep contradiction of the capitalist form of agriculture, 
Johnston, the “very conservative agricultural chemist (!)” as Marx calls him, 
repeatedly tries to justify it as a necessary, but only temporary, evil: “the 
emigration of this class of wilderness-clearmg and new land-exhausting farmers, 
is a kind of necessity in the rural progress of a new country. It is a thing to 
rejoice in rather to regret.” Curiously enough, focusing on descriptions about 
the state of exhausting agriculture under this system, Marx stops his excerpts 
right before the passage cited just above and also ignores other passages where 
the conservative agricultural chemist stresses, in vain, the future possibility of 
introducing a more rational agricultural system through education and the 
development of technology under capitalism. 

Against the robbery economy, Marx in Capital demands both the 
preservation and sustainable improvements of lands for future generations: 





From the standpoint of a higher socio-economic formation, the private 
property of particular individuals in the earth will appear just as absurd as 
the private property of one man in other men. Even an entire society, a 
nation, or all simultaneously existing societies taken together, are not the 
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owners of the earth. They are simply its possessors, its beneficiaries, and 
have to bequeath it in an improved state to succeeding generations as boni 
patres familias [good heads of the household].”* 


Obviously, Marx still recognizes the importance of “rational culture,” an 
idea which he attained from Liebig and Johnston in the 1850s, and states that 
the unique merit of employing soils is the possibility of constantly investing 
capital without losing previous investments.” However, Marx also makes it 
unambiguously clear this time that it is not the primitive agricultural state in 
North America, but precisely the capitalist relations of production that 
prevent such a rational form of agriculture by forcing American farmers to 
abandon lands, going further west once they no longer produce enough 
` profits. Capital actually constitutes a system of robbery economy with an “art” 
< of exploiting the productive force of nature for free, as Liebig writes that the 

“crude robbery develops into the art of robbery.” The exhaustion of lands in 
North America has its origin precisely in the development of capitalism——and 
not simply due to the pre-capitalist backwardness of its agriculture, as the 
articles of The Economist indicated in accordance with Johnston. Marx plainly 
states in Capital: “all progress in increasing the fertility of the soil for a given 
time, is a progress towards ruining the more long-lasting sources of that 
fertility. The more a country proceeds from large-scale industry as the 
background of its development, as in the case of the United States, the more 
rapid is this process of destruction.”°' 

An important aspect of soil fertility was not yet recognized by scientists, 
and, therefore, also not recognized by Marx. Plants do not generally directly 
use nutrients that are part of organic matter. They are first converted into 
inorganic elements that plants can directly use during the process of 
_ decomposition by soil organisms. However, it is now understood that soil 
organic matter is a critical part of building and maintaining healthy and 
productive soils. It positively influences almost all soil properties—chemical, 
biological, and physical. While it is true that organic matter (or humus) is not 
taken up directly by plants, its depletion from soils is one of the main causes 
for decreased productivity. Adding only inorganic chemical nutrients to 
replenish those removed by crops can leave soils in poor biological and 
physical condition leading to numerous problems including accelerated 
erosion, droughty soils (that do not store much water), low nutrient holding 
capacity, more disease and insect problems, and so on. In “modern” industrial 
agriculture these are corrected to an extent with greater capital input in the 
_ form of pesticides, fertilizers, more powerful equipment, and more frequent 
” irrigation.” 


Guano Imperialism and Global Ecological Crises 
As his critical view toward modern agriculture develops, the seventh 
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edition of Liebigs Agricultural Chemistry thoroughly criticizes existing 
attempts of agricultural praxis to maintain or increase the fertility of the soil, 


including the dependence upon imports: of guano and bones. In the fourth’ 
edition this solution did not bother Liebig so much; like Johnston, he simply 


.... stated that a small quantity of guano could greatly improve poor land that 


~ consists, “only of sand and clay. However, as the resource of guano became 
scarce, Liebig added some passages in the seventh edition to warn about 
importing guano from foreign countries because such a form of agriculture 
would quickly exhaust lands and annihilate guano in South America.” 

Attempts to recover the fertility of land in England and North America with 
guano could at most postpone the unavoidable exhaustion to a very hear 
future. What is more, importing guano from South America is based on a 
system of oppression and destruction. Not only does it create economic and 
political inequalities through the brutal subjugation and exploitation of. 
colonial inhabitants, but it also causes the exhaustion of natural resources and 
the devastation of ecosystems, which Brett Clark and Foster properly 
charactenze as the “global metabolic rift” due to “ecological impenalism.”” 

Under the heated competition of so-called “guano impenalism,” England 
and North America strove to import an enormous amount of guano in order 
to prevent the loss of the fertility of their own soils, but this even worsened the 
situation from an ecological point of view, because the disruption of the 
metabolic cycle now emerged on a global level. After importing a large 
amount of guano from South America, North America exported wheat to 
‘England. Minerals contained in guano were taken up by crops in North 
America, but they returned neither to Amencan nor English lands. They 
simply ended up pouring into: the River Thames as sewage, severely 
' degrading the living conditions in London.” Importing guano and wheat 
without. returning them to where they came from, English capitalism could 
barely sustain the existing robbery and wasteful system of production. As 
capitalism developed and its network of commodity exchange became more 
global due to the emergence of more effective means of transportation, the 
scarcity of natural resources, and the exhaustion of land and guano, prevailed 
‘more devastatingly than ever. 

Marx recognized the capitalist tendency to anti-écological robbery from 
peripheral countries through his analysis of England’s importation in effect of 
the soil of Ireland, despoiling it of its nutrients.” His usage of Liebig in the 
1860s thus proves to be a more sophisticated one, in criticizing Ricardo’s rent 
theory, than in the case of the London Notebooks. Marx does not simply 
problematze Ricardo’s unscientific and ahistorical assumption of the law of . 
diminishing returns but also his solution to the obstacle imposed upon capital ` 
accumulation due to the scarcity of natural resources. 


According to the law of diminishing returns, Ricardo argues that the 
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advance of the population requires the cultivation of less fertile lands. ‘It 


requires more labor to produce the same quantity of crops and causes the - 


general increase of wheat price, which also never fails to raise ground rent and 


. the labor wage. Corresponding to the increase, the profit rate falls. In order to 


hi 


eliminate this hindrance to capital accumulation, Ricardo famously supports 
the idea of abolishing the Corn Law and insists upon importing cheaper crops 
from foreign countnes and concentrating on industrial development within 
England instead of cultivating less fertile lands under the pressure from the 
growing population to provide more food. Here Ricardo only considers a 
constant retreat to less productive lands without seriously taking their 
exhaustion into account, for he actually believes in the “original and 
indestructible powers of the soil.” Even if the best land in England is limited, 
there would be enough fertile lands in the world for English capital 
accumulation. 

Referring to Liebig, Marx now warns, in Spponuon Ricardo, that the 
international crop trade means nothing but the global reckless robbery of the 
vitality of the soil: in capitalism “large landed property reduces the agricultural 
population to a constantly falling minimum, and confronts it with an ever 
growing industrial population crammed together in large towns; in this way it 
produces conditions that provoke an irreparable nft in the interdependent 
process of social metabolism, a metabolism prescribed by the natural laws of 
life itself. The result of this is a squandering of the vitality of. the soil, which is 
carried by trade far beyond the bounds of a single country (Liebig).”” Contrary 
to Ricardo’s assumption, the import of crops from North America or Eastern 
Europe would by no means solve the fundamental crisis of capitalist 
agricultural production, because the import of crops would only enlarge the 
metabolic rift under capitalism on a global level. Insofar as the infinite desire 
for capital accumulation hinders humans from constructing any rational and 
sustainable interrelation to their environment, capitalism cannot overcome the 
metabolic rift arising from natural limits inherent to the logic of the natural 
world. On the contrary, it ultimately poses an insurmountable obstacle to the 
regime of capital accumulation. ` 

In contrast to Ricardo, Marx thus demands the abolition of the capitalist 
relations of production so that the problem of natural limits can be managed 
without aggravating ecological disruptions: “the moral of the tale...is that the 
capitalist system runs counter to a rational agriculture, or that a rational 
agriculture is incompatible with the capitalist system,” and it requires “the control 
of the associated producers.” A more rational management of the “metabolic 
interaction” by “associated producers” includes consciously giving back to soils 
what plants have taken away. 

Surely enough, Marx recognizes that the modern development a natural 
sciences and technology prepares the necessary material conditions of rational 
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culture by inventing better chemical fertilizers or a more effective system of 
drainage. Yet the new knowledge that the development of natural sciences 
brings about is not neutral for the environment, as its capitalist application : 
does not primarily take the ecological sustainability into account but aims to 
maximize profits, which rather leads to a wasteful or irrational art of 
cultivation of the soil. Thus, it compromises the necessary environmental bases 
for human reproduction itself—i.e., the existence of “the land as permanent 
communal property, as the inalienable condition for the existence and 
reproduction of the chain of human generations.”’! This deep, crisis-laden 
estrangement from nature cannot help but bring into question the legitimacy of 
the capitalist system itself in the long run. Marx thus foresees that the 
limitation of subsumption of the material world under capital creates a realm 
of resistance against the logic of valorization. The disharmony forces an 
“enormous [new] consciousness” to emerge with which human beings more 
subjectively and consciously deal with their metabolic interaction with © 
nature.”” 


Conclusion 


To sum up, if, despite the intensive usage of synthetic fertilizers, industrial 
agriculture under capitalism only exhausts land over the long run, a:socialist 
project needs to carry out a radical change. This means leaming to manage 
soils more holistically, using better rotations and other management practices 
than possible given the logic of capitalist markets. [hese practices should aim 
to maintain and build soil organic matter and enhance the health of the soil 
and its biological, chemical, and physical characteristics. Contrary to a 
common critique of Marx's “Prometheanism,” he does not overestimate the 
modern development of technology at all.” Instead, analyzing how the logic of 
capital transforms the transhistorical metabolism between humans and nature, 
Marx convincingly emphasizes the necessity of consciously interacting with 
nature to enable a sustainable development of humanity and nature, and he 
attests to the irrationality and contradictions of the development of productive 
forces under the capitalist mode of production. _ 

In order to theorize a more rational form of culture, modern natural sciences, 
including the agricultural chemistry and geology of Liebig and Johnston, play a 
significant role for Marx because they uncover necessary conditions of 
reproducing the original state of soil. After publishing the first volume of 
Capital, Marx engaged in a more intensive study of the natural sciences. 
Throughout the process,, Marx attempted a critical comprehension of the 
ongoing ecological degradation under capitalism from a broader scientific 
perspective. Nonetheless, despite his ceaseless effort, Marx was never able fully . 
to integrate these broader historical analyses of agriculture and civilization into — 
his critique of political economy. Yet, as Marx’s late notebooks become more 
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available through the MEGA?, their careful examination will enable side to 
explain the way Marx’s socialist project envisioned reestablishing the absolute 


4 unity in the metabolic interaction between human beings and nature. 
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Vietnam War Era Journeys 
Recovering Histories of Internationalism 


Michele Hardesty 


Judy Tzu-Chun Wu, Radicals on the Road: Internationalism, Orientalism, 
and Feminism during the Vietnam Era (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
2013), 346 pages, $26.95, paperback. 


The cover of Judy T'zu-Chun Wu’s Radiéals on the Roud features a sepia- 
toned photograph of Eldndge Cleaver raising his fist in a Black Power salute — 
behind three Vietnamese women in combat helmets, one of whom is kneeling 
behind an anti-aircraft gun. While you have probably seen a similar 
photograph of Jane Fonda from her North Vietnam trip in 1972, images like 
that of Cleaver are less common, if circulated at all. In this second book by 
Wu, she documents three sets of journeys, like Cleaver’s, that have remained 
at the margins of both the scholarship and the popular memory of the antiwar 
movement. 

The first section of the book, “Journeys for Peace,” Wu’s ocd is 

= Robert Span Browne, an African-American intellectual and activist who 
“spent the middle decades of his life in the midst of the Cold War and the 
black liberation struggles in the United States, and the decolonization 
movements of the so-called Third World” (16). Wu traces Browne’s life from 
his childhood on the South Side of Chicago in the 1920s and ‘30s, and into 
the 1970s. Using Browne’s unpublished memoir and interviews with living 
relatives, Wu shows how his early exposure to black internationalism and his 
frustration with Jim Crow America prompted Browne to leave the country on 
an extended trip in 1952. After traveling in Europe, North Africa, and the 
Middle East, Browne returned to the United States and served in the Army, 
then took a position as an American aid adviser in Cambodia and South 
Vietnam in 1955. Dumnng this time, he met and married his wife Huoi, a 
Cambodian woman of Vietnamese and Chinese ethnicity. After returning to 

. the States in 1961 with Huoi and their children, Browne “would discover his 
political voice and purpose” (63), wnting critical editorials about U.S. 
foreign policy for the New York Times, collaborating with peace organizations 
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opposed to the war, and, after becoming a professor of economics, helping to 
| 


< launch the teach-in movement. 


This biography is fascinating on its own account. Yet the most compelling 
chapter of this section is where she discusses Browne's opposition to U.S. 
foreign policy in Southeast Asia and his peace activism. In editorials, Browne 
developed a critique of U.S. policy that focused on its limited Cold War 
framework and its mentality of “white superiority” (73). In contrast, Browne 
insisted that developments in the third world must be understood in terms of 
decolonization and self-determination of people of color. On the basis of 
Browne’s writings, but also his status as an African-American peace activist 
with personal connections to Southeast Asia, he was recruited by a number of 


mostly white peace organizations, like Fellowship of Reconciliation (FOR) 


and Women Strike for Peace (WSP), to take part in their antiwar 
delegations to South and North Vietnam. He also became a “desirable 
resource’ (76) for African-American antiwar activists, and in essays like 
“The Freedom Movement and the War in Vietnam,” published in 
Freedomways in 1965, he proposed commonalities between Viemamese and 
African Americans that warranted their solidarity against the war. 

Browne also insisted that Vietnamese voices be heard in antiwar 
campaigns. He developed an early partnership with Thich Nhat Hanh, the 
Vietnamese Buddhist monk who opposed the war, and facilitated Hanh’s 
connections with peace organizations like FOR. The record of Browne's 
impact in this era of activism is considerable, but Wu not only recovers these 
obscured facts but also shows us how Browne, his wife Huoi, and Hanh 
became symbols of (highly gendered) authenticity and credibility that were 
actively managed by other players in the peace movement, and sometimes by 
Browne himself. In particular, Wu shows how “Browne’s paternal masculinity 
as an African-American man and Hanh’s effeminate asexuality as an Asian 
monk contributed to their ability to communicate with audiences across 
cultural boundaries” (65). Wu brilliantly links these gendered understandings 
of Browne and Hanh to an image of a Vietnamese mother and child often 


- used by FOR in events and mailings: the feminized Hanh, she argues, “both 


embodied and served as the surrogate voice for the victimized women and 
children of Vietnam.” Browne, as father to a “Vietnamese family,” was also 
linked to the image, but as a paternal protector (94). 

I have done research of my own in this area, and before reading Wu’s 
book I had no inkling of Browne’s pivotal role in introducing Hanh to the 
U.S. peace movement, their dual role in encouraging Martin Luther King, Jr. 
to take a stand against the Vietnam War, nor the extent to which FOR’s, 
Alfred Hassler strategically managed Hanh’s activism and the publication of. 
his book Vietnam: Lotus in a Sea of Fire. Finally, one of the more impressive _ 
aspects of this chapter is the attention Wu pays to Browne’s wife Huoi, who 
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had to negotiate a difficult transition to living and raising their children in the 
United States while Browne was on the road. Considering that Browne and) 
others used the symbolic power of his misrecognized and orientalized 
“Viemamese wife” in their political work, this account of Huoi’s actual 
experiences is an important corrective. 
| Wu’s next section, “Journeys for Liberation,” follows the route of the U.S. 
People’s Anti-Impenalist Delegation, spearheaded by Black Panther Party 
(BPP) leader Eldridge Cleaver and Ramparts editor Robert Scheer, on a 
two-and-a-half month tour of North Korea, North Vietnam, and China in 
1970. This group was “a cross-section of the U.S. radical left” (163), 
different in composition, politics, and itinerary from the kinds of peace 
delegations organized by FOR and WSP. It was made up of four men and 
seven women, and four members of the group were people of color: Cleaver 
and Elaine Brown of the BPP, and Asian-American activists Alex Hing and - 
Pat Sumi. Browne and Hanh’s story is wrapped up with a more traditional 
orientalism or savior politics, the Ant-Imperialist delegates identified their 
struggles with those of their hosts or espoused what Wu calls “radical 
orientalism.” 

Wu notes that Asian socialism served both as a revolutionary model and a 

” counterweight to U.S. imperialism for many on the left in the 1960s and 
‘70s. However, she is particularly interested in what socialist Asia meant to 
the African-American and Asian-American members of the delegation. For 
delegates like Elaine Brown and Alex Hing, experiences in North Korea, 
North Vietnam, and China—selective and packaged as they were by their 
hosts—tended to enforce a. “radical orientalism” that turned the traditional 
orientalist logic on its head. According to this logic, socialist Agia was (in the 
words of Hing) “probably the bastion of world civilization” (150), either 
representing an alternative form of technological modernity or, as was the case 
in the North Vietnam, a successful effort “to combat U.S. technological might 
with limited resources” (152). For African-American and Asian-American 
delegates in particular, these ideas about North Korea, North Vietnam, and 
China were a powerful inspiration for their own struggles. 

This radical orientalism took other forms as well. One of these, of 
particular interest to the majority-female delegation, was the role of women in 
these revolutionary nations. “The women’s organizations in socialist Asian 
countries did-not reinforce the dragon lady depiction of Asian women,” writes 
“Wu, “but instead emphasized the revolutionary potential of peasant and 
working women” (155). This emphasis was particularly evident in Vietnam, 
where the figure of the revolutionary woman departed from other figures like > 
the dragon lady and the Vietnamese mother and child mentioned above. She | 
crystallized in an image that circulated widely both in Vietnam and in U.S. 
movement eae like Black Panther and the Asian-American Gidra: a 
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vigilant Asian peasant woman, cradling an infant in one arm and a rifle in the’ 
other. For Wu, this image—in its U.S. context—becomes a key example of 
“radical orientalism,” but by identifying it as such she does not seek to dismiss 
its power or the complex meanings it had for activists of color in the United 
States. Not only was the woman not in need of saving by western travelers, 
the image also resonated with. Elaine Brown’s own self-conception as a female 
member of the Black Panther Party, and with Pat Sumi’s sense of herself as a 
“model revolutionary,” whose own likeness, in the wake of the tour, would 
appear on the cover of the Asian-American movement publication Rodan 
(187). | 

Given that Wu’s examples of both traditional and radical onentalism tend 
to employ images of Asian women, it is fitting that the last section of the book 
is called “Journeys for Global Sisterhood” and examines the [Indochinese 
Women’s Conferences, which in Vancouver and Toronto in 1971 hosted a 
delegation of nationalist women leaders from North and South Vietnam and 
Laos. Wu is very conscious of the stakes of discussing “global sisterhood,” 
which might bring to mind “another form of Western domination, this time by 
well-intentioned champions of women’s rights who see themselves as the 
saviors of oppressed women in non-Western societies’ (193-94). Her history 
of the conferences, however, challenges that notion of Western feminist 
solidanty. First of all, the North American sponsorship of the conferences was 
characterized by difference and “political variety” rather than unity. The 
sponsors constituted three groups: “traditional” women’s groups like the 
WSP, women’s liberation activists, and “Third World” women (women of 
color), and the conferences themselves became a space to “air and accentuate 
differences...particularly along the lines of ideology, race, sexuality, and 
nationality” (194). — 

Additionally, Wu makes it clear that the idea of fostering a global 
women’s movement did not solely, or even primarily, originate in the West, 
Instead, the Vietnamese Women’s Unions actively promoted such a 
movement and sought North American women’s participation in it. In the 
context of these efforts, Vietnamese women leaders, not North American 
women, often employed a female universalism and cultivated “a sense of 
commonality and purpose” among women (194). Wu urges us to understand 
this “female universalism” as not monolithic or ahistorical but rather 
welcoming of a broad array of voices to build a strong coalition with a 
purpose——to end the U.S. war in Southeast Asia. For many, the Southeast 
Asian delegates seemed to embody the radical orientalist image of women 


warriors. 


With this book, Wu has made a PO dahani and long overdue, 
contribution to the scholarship on internationalism during the Viemam Era. 
Her work uncovers the efforts of traveling radicals who consciously crossed 
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national borders and made coalitions across race, ethnicity, gender, and 
sexuality in order to build an international antiwar movement. She has gone 
far to seek out interviews, unpublished sources, and movement periodicals to 
document activism that is not widely known. Additionally, it is refreshing to 
read a book that chooses neither to venerate uncnitically, nor to excoriate these 
traveling radicals based on their destinations, and that accepts the 
complexities and inevitable messiness of these attempts at internationalism. 

In addition, Radicals on the Road shows how raced and gendered 
identities of activists sometimes: became authenticating markers and other 
times rendered these women activists and activists of color invisible to their 
fellows. There are examples of exclusionary planning and tokenism among 
American and Canadian activists in each of Wu's case studies, and she takes 
care to air these grievances while insisting that “by more fully understanding 
the difficulties of achieving solidarity, it becomes possible to appreciate the 
rare moments of mutual understanding and inspiration” (184). 

At the same time, Wu demonstrates how internationalists themselves— 
both Asian leaders and American travelers—sought political communion but 
often employed essentializing or even inverted orientalist tropes that venerated 
socialist Asia and the image of the woman warrior. “There is a tension,” she 
writes, “between radical orientalism, which posits a binary sense of opposition 
between the Orient and the Occident, and internationalism, which 
emphasizes the possibility of genuine dialogue and collective identification 
among, people across various borders.” Wu argues that this “tension” itself is © 
at the heart of activists’ “difficult work of crossing borders and reimagining 
political possibilities” (11). The book might have more clearly and 
consistently examined the implications of radical orientalism, especially when 
it amounts to activists romanticizing Asian socialism and Asian revolutionary 
women. It also could have further conceptualized those moments when 
collective identification and radical onentalism are not in tension but rather 
seem to go hand in hand. Nevertheless, Radicals on: the Road is a powerful 
work of scholarship that gives readers tools to interpret the book’s own cover 
image with a critical understanding of both its history and its visual rhetoric, 
where Black Power internationalism and the “radical orientalism” come 


together in complicated ways. 
Qa, 
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E.P. Thompson 
A Giant Remembered 


Paul Buhle 


Cal Winslow, ed., E.P. Thompson and the Making of the New Left: 
Essays & Polemic (New York: Monthly Review Press, ante); 333 
pages, $23.00, paperback. - 


It is surely difficult for young people today to grasp that thirty years or sO 
ago, radical historian-activist Edward Thompson was by opinion polls 
intermittently the second or third most popular person in England, just after 
the Queen Mother. This was despite the British establishment, to say nothing 
of U.S. Cold Warriors (liberal or conservative), slandering him for decades— 
and why not? He had led massive protest movements of ordinary people 
against their government. Worse, in cloistered academic quarters he was 
viewed as having reorganized the whole idea of social history and turned it 
over to ordinary people! More than anyone else in the English-speaking 
world, he made the history of such people important. — 

He had also in the 1980s written Protest and Survive (published in the 
United States by Monthly Review Press), a widely read pamphlet against the 
placement of U.S. Cruise Missiles in Europe—and he delivered this message 
tirelessly at public meetings and on television and radio, with charming humor 
as well as ardent insistence. Meanwhile, The Making of the English Working 
Class, his classic work, had become basic reading in British history for a 
generation or two. Shaggy-haired, gaunt, and handsome into not-so-old age 
(he died at 69), he had the look and the sound of a prophet, as well. as a 
personal modesty that rarely goes with that status. We could not know, in 
those years, that he faced illness and decline not far ahead, urgently struggling 
to finish his writings on that old favorite, William Blake, along with fellow 
poets Shelley and Wordsworth. He wanted to spell out his message one last 
time: working-class struggle and Romanticism (literary, artistic, and’ social- 
intellectual) had never been far from each other through centuries of British 
history. They needed each other and each would thrive only when entwined 
with the other, partners and lovers. 


T No single volume, not even the grand biography not yet written, is likely 
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to make this last point as clearly as the collection of Thompson’s New Left- ` 
era work, edited admirably by Cal Winslow, a former student of Thompson, 
director of the Mendocino Institute, and sometime labor journalist. There is 
so much richness in these pages, and a seeming strangeness that takes some . 
unraveling, mainly because we now live in a world so changed, with political 
assumptions so different, from that of.the 1940s to ‘60s. The bakers’ dozen ' 
of essays in the book are usefully annotated, with footnotes short and long, 
and the whole collection is introduced by an essay with its own independent 
value. Most of Thompson’s writings originally appeared in small journals or 
long-forgotten volumes; one of them, a 1963 memo-response to the crisis in- 
New -Left Review that left him on the outside, was never previously 
published. 

We should dig into this book while keeping in mind how important 
Monthly Review was to Thompson, and how important Thompson was to 
Monthly Review. In particular, Thompson had a friend and admirer in 
Monthly Review coeditor at the time Leo Huberman. He was also a 
“peoples’s historian”—the Howard Zinn, so to speak, of the 1930s and 
‘40s—who shared Thompsons’s admiration for William Morris, and helped 
chart the shift in the United States from the Old Left to the New. But there. 
is more. The New Left Clubs that Thompson helped launch in the wake of 
1956 found offshoots in a half-dozen U.S. campuses, associated in a general 
sense with the journal the American Socialist. These clubs did not last, but the 
magazine actually folded into Monthly Review in 1960 and one of its” 
erstwhile editors, Harry Braverman, joined MR Press as a most distinguished 
editor and author. Decades later, in 1979, Thompson ‘said that Marxist ideas 
had been kept alive in the academy under difficult conditions, inspired by “the 
indomitable intellectual vitality of Gramsci in his prison notebooks” and the 

“dogged intellectual independence displayed by the Monthly, Review.” | 

Let us start our consideration of the book under review with a then-recent 
memory that serves as a leitmotif in Thompson's thinking and, more precisely, 
his response to critics. The postwar Labour Party victories were, or seemed, 
simply tremendous. The railway, mines, and electrical services were all 
nationalized by 1951. One could be forgiven for thinking that socialism was 
(in the phrase of the day) “on the agenda.” The same Labour Party avidly 
supported U.S. foreign policy, openly and in secret, while British union 
leaders cheerfully became part of the expansive CIA projects. Nevertheless, 
the victories could be seen as a culmination, in part, of a centuries’ long 
strugele, intimately connected through the lives and countless sacrifices of 
communities and extended families, for a cooperative society. : 

No one knew that struggle as well, as deeply in its infinite details, as did — 
Thompson. No one so clearly connected it with the growth of British radical 
movements across the centuries, and with the rise and fall of British socialist ` 
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and communist parties. We might as well say here that Thompson’s first 
classic work, William Morris: Romantic to Revolutionary (1955)—in its 
U.S. edition one of the earliest Monthly Review Press books (another was 
the publication of William Morris’s News from Nowhere and still another 
was the publication of R. Page Arnot’s William Morris: The Man and the 


7 Myth - that backed: up Thompson’s interpretation)——now in its sixtieth 


anniversary and third edition, made his own clearest, fullest statement of 


' left-wing political history. The first edition is still important because it 


included large amounts of material later discarded. The difference between 
the first edition and the later ones—the main changes were in the 1976 
edition—-are partly a reflection of Thompson’s own political shifts in this 
period from the Old: Left to the New Left. Suffice it to say that the first 


~ edition was published a year before the Soviet invasion of Hungary. The 


X3 


essay in E.P. Thompson and the Making of the New Left, “The 
Communism of William Morris,” rehearses these circumstances and bears 
the weight of redeeming Morris from being either a mere romantic lost in 
Marxism or a socialist overwhelmed by utopian fancies. By the early 1890s, 
as Thompson says, British labor had become a reformist movement with 
specific, limited goals, but Morris ‘never for a` moment ceased to envision 
communism, the egalitarian post-capitalist society, as the real goal. 

That is: “As socialists see Marx’s genius in transforming the traditions 
of English economic theory and German philosophy, so they should see how 
Morris transformed a great tradition of liberal and human criticisms of 
society, and how he brought them into the common revolutionary stream.”* 
British Communists, growing more defensive and dogmatic with the gloomy 
events of the early 1950s climaxing with the Hungarian Rebellion of 1956, 


- had never been comfortable with the expansive view of these “humane and 


2 


libertarian features of. the Communist tradition,” and elsewhere in the 
volume Thompson seeks to spell out some of his ideas of what a real 
“socialist humanism,” beyond the limits of occluded official British 
Communist views, might look like.’ 

He insists that socialists need to be less Joina than they had been in 
days confident about Russian leadership of world revolution, more willing to 
listen than preach to ordinary folks, also more urgently involved in the anti- 
nuclear movement and the moralism that it. projected—without 
embarrassment. Neither narrow Marxism, nor the “practical” submission of 
the Labour Party to the demands of British capitalism and the White House 
(i.e., CIA), would serve the ends of humankind or the possibilities of English 
history either. 

' The more narrow and specialized sections of this book concern the 


‘conflicts Thompson had with the Britsh New Left, specifically the 


intellectuals who had taken over the journal New Left Review, an indirect 
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successor-to the New Reasoner, which had been launched by Thompson and 
his friends in 1955. The New Left Review of the middle 1960s seemingly 
found little of valué\in English traditions, discovering its own theoretical 
nirvana in French” philosophy transitioning from Sartre and Frantz Fanon 
toward dense..’theofetical Althusserian constructions with new-fashioned 
terminology. Thompson’ s version of the New Left was admittedly more 
pedestrian, in the end more old-fashioned. At any, rate, the strong nexus 
between Thompson and Monthly Review continued. In 1978 Monthly 
Review Press published Thompson’s major theoretical-polemical work, The 
Poverty of Theory. 

Thompson wrote not for Monthly Review itself but for the Socialist 
Register,. edited in Britain by Ralph Miliband and John Saville and 
distributed in the United States by Monthly Review Press. The Socialist 
Register steered a course that represented a non-doctrinaire, historical 
Marxism in the British tradition. In this regard, it was the heir to what has 
been called the first New Left, in which Thompson had played such a large 
role; and was in many ways more historically grounded than the second New 
Left that was to follow. For Thompson, history never ceased to be a 
revolutionary force, and meaningful radical action could only come out of the 
remaking of working-class culture. 

Seen in another light, Thompson was not so old-fashioned at all. Against 
the sectarians of the left, Thompson insisted, for instance, that. the growing 
white-collar zones of technicians, teachers, and others had as much claim upon 
working-class traditions as the (diminishing) industrial workforce. Against the 
claims of a stultified Marxism that Stalinism in the Soviet Union was due either 
to a “mistake” or to “the greedy demands of a new class,” he insisted that as an 
ideological system impdsed on a complex historical reality, the East bloc 
demanded understanding in its own terms. C.L.R. James sought to make 
similar distinctions en route to abandoning the Trotskyist movement some years. 
earlier: only by grappling with the degeneration of Bolshevism as a part of the 
process of modern history could socialists move onward to tasks ahead. 

Perhaps this is an obvious point now, when left-wing presses— 
emphatically including Monthly Review Press—publish works exploring the 
limitations of older formulations and of. their state sponsors. It did not seem so 
in the 1950s and ‘60s because the Depression and the War Years, no less 
than post-war social experiments in Britain, were so close in the past. 
Thompson’s practical point, “in the end, we can only find out irr practice the 
breaking point of the capitalist system, by unrelenting constructive pressures 
within the general strategy within the common good,” was his keynote.* No, 
set of formulae, however brilliant, could alone meet and overcome the cnisis 
posed by the twinned dilemmas, of Russian disappoimtments and Western 
capitalist recovery. It was no good to demand that the huge anti-nuclear 
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movement of the 1950s conform to class-struggle guidelines, or to withdraw 
from the struggles of working-class life on the basis that only a capitalist 
collapse could ready these people to become socialists and revolutionaries. 
‘Thompson said, “The problem is not one of ‘seizing power’ in order to create 
a society in which self-activity is possible, but one of generating this activity 
now within a manipulative society. ”” 

Although he did not quite seem to spell this out (he comes closest in his 
“Notes on Exterminism,” an essay regrettably not in this volume), Thompson 


was seeking the basis for a vast protest movement from West.to East. The 


historic moment of the vanguard party, Lenin style, had really passed, most 
especially for the United States. Communist parties had flourished in the 
most recent period, the 1930s and “40s, when they made themselves part of 


` wider movements. They lost their effectiveness, not only from changed 


wad! 


A 


circumstances, but also when they sought to subordinate the social movements 
around them to either their own party-building plans, or demands from 
abroad. The New Left years and after have reinforced this conclusion. 


_ Unfortunately, the alternatives have been—from Students for a Democratic 


Society to local Women’s Liberation Union groups to Occupy and anti- 
austerity movements to current Peace in Gaza mobilizations—just as 
intermittent as they were, for a moment, truly brilliant and inspiring. 

Thompson had his own persona to fall back upon. He was as fine a 
thinker and leader as any non-revolutionary moment of history would find— 
including the British socialist movement, the European peace movement, and 
the movement for universal rights in the East Bloc. His followers and the rest 
of us were not so fortunate. As political grouplets had their appeal, usually 
not in a lasting manner, other organized efforts or models to turn protest into 
sustained mobilization came and went, come and still go. 

We are not going to find any magic formulae in E.P. Thompson and the 
Making of the New Left, but it is quite a wonderful book. Reading it closely is 
to tap Thompson as a thinker, revolutionary, and visionary romantic, and to 
come away enriched in every meaningful way. For those of us lucky enough to 
have known Edward, or even to have heard him speak, reading the book will 


renew memories that will always inspire. 


Notes 
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‘In 1999, when Iranian students took to the streets protesting pro- 
government paramilitary attacks on a student dormitory, some were shouting 
slogans supporting Mohammad Mossadegh—lIran’s prime minister until he 
-was overthrown in a U.S.-backed 1953 coup. When the 2009 election met 
accusations of an electoral coup and paramilitaries attacked protestors, the 
government blamed the murder of Neda Agha-Soltan (a student killed during 
the protests) on the CIA. Iran’s authorities firmly believed that year’s crisis 
was part of a U.S.- and British-backed coup attempt in the form of a Color 
Revolution. The 1953 coup has also been omnipresent during the long 
standoff between the United States and Iran over the nuclear program issue, 
as the Iranian government drew a parallel between the sovereign nght to 
_ enrich uranium and the right to nationalize its own resources, as Mossadegh 
had. attempted to do decades ago. 

The Cold War between the Soviet Union and the United States began in 
earnest as soon as the Second World War ended, shaping most of the 
remainder of the twentieth century. The U.S. doctrine of “containment” 
required confronting the Soviets at every point of contact, accompanied by the 
claim that lasting peace could be reached only through the establishment of an 
international order based on national states which enjoyed a U.S.-defined 
political liberty and a capitalist economic order. The Soviets bolstered their 
security through providing support to countries seen as friendly and close to 
their borders. Therefore, maintaining influence in Iran was a goal of Soviet 
foreign policy in the Middle East. U.S. foreign policy was shaped by its own 
state interests and ideology and driven by the American postwar, worldwide 
systems of military bases. 

Turkey and Iran were major pieces in the chess game aimed at 
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“containing” the Soviet Union—pieces which provided the rationale for the 
creation of Washington's sphere of influence in the Middle East. Three main 
goals framed U.S. foreign policy in the region: the “containment” of the 
Soviet Union, the protection of Western access to oil, and the security of the - 
State of Israel. But for Iranian-American relations, 1951—1953 was a crucial — 
period. Popular pressure forced the pro-West Shah Reza Pahlavi to appaint 
Mossadegh as Prime Minister, and the parliament approved the 
nationalization of the oil industry. 

It is this turbulent period of geopolitical maneuvering that Ervand . 
Abrahamian’s The Coup revisits. Yet, unlike other books on the 1953 events 
in Iran, Abrahamian locates the U.S.-backed coup less in the Cold War 
ideological confrontation between East and West than in the conflicts which 
opposed imperialism and nationalism; between the center of world capitalism 


‘and the underdeveloped economies heavily dependent on exporting raw 


natural resources. This book also challenges another piece of previous 
conventional Cold War wisdom, namely the “lost” compromise due to the 
intransigence of Mossadegh in response to the “good faith honest broker” 
Bntish-U.S. mediation duning the oil nationalization crisis. 

In fact, the United States had a central role in creating the crisis, and its 
complicity in the anti-Mossadegh coup was motivated not so much by the fear 
of communism as fear of the consequences of oil nationalization. This was 


-seen as setting an unacceptable precedent for other third world countries, such — 


as Indonesia and the South Amenican states. Abrahamian describes the 
coup’s planning and execution in detail. He demonstrates that the CIA 
report, published by the New York Times in April 2000, was in fact a 
redacted history written by the late Donald Wilber as “a handbook for future 
coups.” Abrahamian makes meticulous use of ‘all available information, 
especially recently declassified British documents. 

_ After decades of official lies and denials, the full story of how in 1953 the 
CIA and its British intelligence allies overthrew democracy in Iran 1s set out, 


and is crucial to any understanding of current events in Iran and the Mideast. 


<< 
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Secular stagnation (or the trend towards long-term slow: growth and 
continuing high unemployment/underemployment) has become a big issue in 
the mature economies since 2013, when former U.S. Treasury Secretary 
Larry Summers raised the question at an IMF economic forum. Compilations 
of work on the subject can now be found on the Internet, such as the one by 
economists Coen Teulings and Richard Baldwin; which however leaves out 
all contributions by heterodox economists (“Secular: Stagnation: Facts, - 
Causes and Cures,” August 15, 2014, http://voxeu.org). Teulings and 
Baldwin credit Summers with having “resurrected” the secular stagnation 
issue. But is this true? Only in the sense that he reintroduced it to mainstream 
neoclassical economics. It has long been a topic on the left, and ‘particularly in. 
Monthly Review, where editor Paul Sweezy explicitly drew attention to the 
“secular stagnation” question more than forty years ago (“Notes on the U.S. 
Situation at the End of 1972,” MR, January 1973)—with MR tracking the 
- stagnation trend month by month in the four decades that followed. (Even 
_ before this, Harry Magdoff, who joined Sweezy as coeditor of MR in 1969, 
- initiated. what was to be a continuing empirical analysis of the relation 
between stagnation and financialization, with his article “The Problems of 
U.S. Capitalism” for the Socialist Register, 1965.) 

Especially noteworthy in this respect was Sweezy’s path-breaking lecture 
“Why Stagnation?” delivered to the Harvard Economics Club in March 
1982 (appearing in MR in June 1982). This raises the intriguing question: 
Was Summers present at Sweezy’s “Why Stagnation?” talk? We contacted 
Summers's office on August 24, and were told that he said he didn’t recall, 
“but could be!”; his office then contacted us later the same day and said 
that he had reconsidered this and while he still did not remember, he - 
thought it “unlikely.” Whether or not Summers was actually present on this 
occasion—and he believes it likely he was not—the question remains as to 
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whether he was aware at the time of Sweezy’s talk, and of his general 
argument on stagnation. It-is hard to imagine how all of this could have 
issed Summers by completely. And if not Summers himself, what. about 
her economists in Cambridge at the time? Sweezy’s “Why Stagnation?” 
Jk at the Harvard Economics Club in 1982 attracted considerable 
tention and a good audience. Now that mainstream economics is 
ginning to face up to the reality of secular stagnation, the questions raised 
y Sweezy’s talk extend to the history of ideas—bhow they survive in times 
when they are anathema and reappear when their truth 1 18 reasserted by 
facts. 
Isn't it about time, then, that orthodox economists: Summers included, 
keer to acknowledge the enormous work done on this topic on the left over 
decades, and indeed the greater complexity and histoncity of the analysis to be 
found there—not only in MR but within heterodox economics more 


„igenerally? Such an admission might even do orthodox economists some good. - 
ry 


We are pleased to announce that our friend Marta Harnecker’s book, A 
World to Build: New Paths toward Twenty-First Century Socialism, to be 
published by Monthly Review Press in November, won Venezuela's 
prestigious 2013 Libertador (Liberator) Award for Critical Thought, 
established in 2005 by President Hugo Chavez. The award was given to 
Harnecker in August by President Nicolás Maduro, Maduro also presented 
five honorable mentions for outstanding works considered for the award; the 
first of these was for MR author Samir Amin’s new book, The Implosion of 
Contemporary Capitalism (Monthly Review Press, 2013). Our 
congratulations to Marta and Samir! 

The 2008 Libertador Award, it should be noted, was given to István 

- Mészáros for his’ book The Challenge and Burden of Historical Time 
(Monthly Review Press, 2008). In order to obtain further information on 
these books by Harnecker, Amin, and Mészáros, or to purchase them, visit 
Monthly Review Press at http:// monthiyreview. org/press. ' 


The international project to sublish My Marx and Engels’s complete works, 
known as the Marx-Engels Gesamtausgabe (MEGA), which is projected to 
take another twenty or thirty years to complete, has been organized since 
1990 by the Internationale Marx-Engels Stiftung (IMES) in Amsterdam 

ynd is being carried forward by research teams in a half-dozen countries. New 
\‘olumes continue to be published. One of the recent successes, led by the. 
SENDA Group in Japan, is the digitalization of the second section 
_ Gncluding the manuscripts of Capital). A great deal of interest has been 
generated by the fourth section of the MEGA, which deals with some 250 
notebooks by Marx and Engels, less than half of which (twelve out of the 
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thirty-two volumes) are published so far. Around one third of Marx’s own 
notebooks were made during the last ten years of his life, and deal with topics 
that were-not all integrated into the second and third volumes of Capital. Half | 
of these deal with the natural sciences, including geology, chemistry, and . 
mathematics, and much of this relates to ecological topics. One of the 
important MEGA volumes currently being edited is [V/18. It includes 
Marx’s notebooks between February 1864 and June 1870, devoted to natural 
_ science matters; which were closely related to Marx’s work in Capital, 
particularly the chapters on rent in volume 3. The volume includes Marx’s 
notebooks on Liebig, Johnston, Fraas, Lavergne, Mauer, and others. The 
notebooks deal with a varicty of key issues, including degradation of the soil; 
the loss of soil nutrients in rural areas and their transfer to the cities: 
desertification; the contradictory development of British high farming; thc. 
- modification of livestock so as to increase growth rates and meat production ^ 
(of which Marx was extremely critical); and questions of regional climate 
change. 

The publication in this issue of Monthly Review of Kohei Saito’s article 

“The Emergence of Marx’s Critique of Modern Agriculture: Ecological 
Insights from His Excerpt Notebooks” represents a landmark development in 
this respect. Saito is currently a PhD candidate at Humboldt University in 
Berlin working on. a dissertation on Marx’s ecological critique of capitalism, 
and a member of the Japanese MEGA editorial group, involved in the 
preparation of volume IV/18. His article examines the evolution of Marx’s 
studies of soil chemistry, focusing on Justus von Liebig in particular. The 
relation between Marx and Liebig, and the development on this basis of 
Marx’s notion of the metabolic rift, was examined by John Bellamy Foster in 
Marx’s Ecology (Monthly Review Press, 2000). Foster’s analysis, however, 
was developed without direct knowledge of the contents of Marx’s — 
unpublished notes on Liebig. Saito’s article gives us a detailed treatment .of 
how Marx’s: response to Liebig’s ecological argument (and that of other 
related analysts of the metabolic rift) changed over tme—as Marx’s thought 
in this area developed between the early 1850s and the mid—1860s. We hope 
his contribution here will prove valuable to the growing ecosocialist movement 
within Marxism, and will demonstrate the importance of supporting the 
MEGA project. ee 
ma 

This year marks the fortieth anniversary. of the giak of Harry 
 Braverman’s magnum opus, Labor and Monopoly Capital (Monthly Review. 
Press, 1974). We are marking this anniversary by publishing as the Review 
of the Month in this issue an article by R. Jamil Jonna and-John Bellamy ` 
Foster, entitled “Braverman and the Structure of the U.S. Working Class: ` 
Beyond . the Degradation of Labor,” originally published this: fall in the 
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Employee Responsibilities and Rights Journal, and reprinted: here by 


Xi permission, Due to copynght restrictions we regret that this article will not be 


available for free on the MR website. However, all subscribers will have 


‘ ‘online access to the article in pdf form as part of the MR archives. 


Joe Berry, the editor of the Interactive Issues Section of the Labor Studies - 


_ Journal (LSJ), has informed us that LSJ is soliciting the submission of articles 


for a possible section on the historical impact of Braverman’s Labor and 
Monopoly Capital in honor of its 40th anniversary. Abstracts are being 
` requested by October 1, 2014, and final papers by November 1, 2014. 
Because of the-unusual character of this topic for LSJ, gubmissions ol any 


length will be considered and may be in other than regular essay form. Please 
send any abstracts or inquiries to Joe Berry, Interactive Issues Editor, Labor 


oy i Qfudies Journal, joeberry@igc.org. 


An article in the July 24, 2014 i issue eof Publisher’ s Weekly carried the ttle 
“South End Throws in the Towel.” The reason for the thirty-seven-year-old 
South End Press’s demise was financial. It had not managed to publish a new 
book for over two years, due to dwindling monetary resources and mounting 
debt. South End entered the Great Recession already in a tenuous financial 
condition (of the kind that periodically threatens all small, nonprofit left 
publishers). Its attempt to deal with its worsening budgetary situation led to a 
cost-saving relocation in 2010 from its longtime Cambridge, Massachusetts 
home to Brooklyn, made possible by Medgar Evers College of the City 
~- Unrversity of New York. This was followed by a major financial drive two 
years later. However, all of this was not enough to turn things around in the 
difficult economic climate, making South End a casualty of the U.S. financial _ 
crisis and the deep stagnation that followed. | 
We would like to provide homage to-all of those who made South End 


¢-. Press such an important and vital part of the overall left movement in the 


` 


country. Indeed, it is hard for us to think of the new social movements from 
ithe 1970s on without also thinking of South End Press. It was known for its 


courageous publication of such authors as Noam Chomsky, Edward Herman, 
bell hooks, Arundhati Roy, Daniel Singer, and Howard Zinn. The 


‘publication of Herman and Chomsky’s The Political Economy of Human 


-Rights in 1979 stands out as a landmark in U.S. publishing, and in the 


_ analysis of U.S. imperialism. 


South End’s demise leaves a vibrant community of left publishers behind 
-in the United States. Besides Monthly Review Press, there is Haymarket 
Books (which is taking up many South End Press titles), New Press, Nation 
- Books, Verso (now based in New York as well as London), Seven Stories, 


= AK Press, PM Press, and others. Nevertheless, the disappearance of South 


. must strive to remember in our struggles. 


Rind Press is a genuine loss: the demise of something distinctive, which we 


— 
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In former Russia, a revolution erupted which moved the world. ' 

It was expected that the first great socialist revolution would take place in — 
the most industrialized countries of Europe, such as England, France, 
Germany or the Austro-Hungarian Empire. This revolution, however, took 
place in Russia, whose territory extended into Asia, from northern Europe to 
southern Alaska ~ which had been Czarist territory, sold for a few dollars to 
the country which would later be the most interested in attacking and 
destroying the revolution and the country where it occurred. 

The greatest accomplishment of the new state was the creation of a union 
capable of bringing together its resources and sharing its technology with a 
large number of weak, less developed nations, unwilling victims of 
colonial exploitation. Would a true society of nations be convenient or not, in 
the current world, one in which respect is shown for rights, beliefs, culture, 4, 
technologies and resources in accessible places around the world, which so 
many human beings would like to visit and know? And wouldn’t the world be 
much more just today-—when in fractions of a second anyone can 
communicate with the other side of the planet—if people saw in others a 
friend or brother, and not an enemy disposed to kill, with weapons which 
human knowledge has been capable of creating? 

Believing that human beings could be capable of having such objectives, 
think that absolutely no one has the right to destroy cities; murder children: — 
pulverize homes; sow terror, hunger and death anywhere. In what corner of — 
the world can such acts be justified? If itis remembered that, when the last . 
global conflict’s killing ended, the world placed its hopes in the creation of the — 
United Nations, it is because a large part of humanity imagined it with such © 
a perspective, although its objectives were not fully defined. A colossal fraud is | 
what is seen today, as problems emerge which suggest the possible eruption o! 

a war, with the use of weapons, which could mean the end oi x 
human existence. fi 
There are unscrupulous actors, apparently more than a few 

which consider meritorious their willingness to die, but above all to k: 
in defense of their indecent privileges. i 
= Many are surprised to hear the statements made by some Europe 
NATO spokespeople, expressed in the style and look of the Nazi S 

On occasion, they even wear dark suits, in the middle of summer. 

We have a powerful enough adversary, our closest neighbor: the Uni 
States. We warned them that we would withstand the blockade, although ~ 
would imply a very high cost for our country. There is no greater pr 
than capitulating to an enemy, which for no reason, or right, attacks you. T 
was the sentiment of a small, isolated people. The rest of the hemispher 9 
governments, with a few exceptions, went along with the pow: 
influential empire. This was not a personal attitude on our part, but rath 
sentiment of a small nation which had been not only the political, but also .. - 
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economic property of the U.S. since the beginning of the century. Spain ad 
=C ceded us to this- country, after we had suffered almost: five centuries 
_ of colonialism, and innumerable deaths and material losses in our struggle for 
r independence. 
E The empire reserved the right to intervene militarily ı in Cuba, on the basis 
of a constitutional amendment imposed on an impotent Congress, incapable 
-of resisting. Besides being owners of almost all of Cuba, vast land holdings, 
the largest sugar mills, mines, and banks — with even the prerogative of 
printing our currency — they did not allow us to produce enough grain to feed 
the population. 
When the USSR. collapsed, and the socialist camp disappeared as 
well,,we continued resisting. Together, the revolutionary ‘state and 
” people continued our independent march 
X I do not wish, nevertheless, to dramatize our modest history. I prefer rather 
to emphasize that the empire’s policy is so dramatically ludicrous that its 
relegation to the dustbin of history will not long be delayed. Adolph Hitler's 
<> empire, inspired by greed, went down in history with no more glory than that 
of the encouragement given to aggressive bourgeois governments of NATO, 
which became the laughing stock of Europe and the world, with their euro, 
‘which along with the dollar, will soon become wet paper, an and they will be 
Treguired to depend on the yen, and rubles as well, given the emerging 
-. Chinese economy, closely linked to Russia’s enormous economic and 
’ technical potential. 
Cynicism i is something which ii become symbolic of imperial policy. l 
is known, John McCain was the Republican candidate in the 2008 
r jee This individual came into the public light as a pilot who was shot — 
¿down while his plane bombed the populous city of Hanoi. A Vietnamese 
missile hit the aircraft in action, and the plane and pilot fell into a lake located 
x close to capital, on the city’s outskirts. 

-` - Upon seeing the airplane crash and a wounded pilot attempting to save 
shimself, a retired Vietnamese soldier who was making his living in the area 
came to his aid. As the old soldier offered his help, a -group of Hanoi 

residents who had suffered the aerial attacks, came running to settle accounts 
„gnth the murderer. The soldier himself persuaded his neighbors not to do so, 
ince the man was taken prisoner and his life must be respected. Yankee | 

- authorities themselves communicated with the government, begging that no 
‘ «tion be taken against the pilot. 
zt In addition to the Vietnamese government’s policy of respecting prisoners, | 
wate pilot was the son a U.S. Navy Admiral who had played an outstanding 
=tble in WWII, and was-still holding an important. position. 

<,'= The Vietnamese had captured a big fish in that bombing, and, of course, . 

. Making about the eventual peace talks which would put an end to the unjust 
-is unleashed on them, they developed a friendship with McCain, who 
stas very happy to take advantage of the opportunity provided by that 
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adventure. No Vietnamese, of course, recounted any of this to me, nor would: 
I have ever asked anyone to do so. I have read about it, and it coincides 
‘completely with a few details I learned later. I also read one day that Mr. 
McCain had written that when he was a prisoner in Vietnam, while he was ° 
tortured, he heard voices in Spanish advising the torturers as to what. they 
should do and how. They were Cuban voices, according to McCain. Cuba 
never had advisors in Vietnam. The military there knew very well how to, 
conduct their war. J 

General Giap was-oné of the most Callen military strategists of our era, ; 
who in Dien Bien Phu was able to place missile launchers in remote, | 
mountainous jungles, something the yankee and European military officers ` 
considered impossible.. With these launchers; they fired from such a close 
point that it was impossible to neutralize them, without affecting the invaders . 
as well. Other pertinent measures, all difficult and complex, were utilized to; 
impose a shameful surrender on the surrounded European forces. - 

The fox McCain took as much advantage as possible of the yankee 
and European invaders’ military defeats. Nixon could not persuade- 
his National Secunty Council advisor Henry Kissinger to accept ‘the. 
‘ idea suggested by the President himself, who in a relaxed moment said: 
Why don’t we drop one of those little bombs, Henry? The true little bomb_ 
dropped when the President’s men attempted to spy on their adversaries in 
the opposing party. This surely couldn’t be tolerated! 

Despite this, Mr. McCain’s most ‘cynical behavior has been in the- 
Near East. Senator McCain is Israel’s most unconditional ally in Mossad’s 
machinations, something that even his worst adversaries would have been able 
to imagine. McCain participated alongside this secret service in the creation ‘oi 
the Islamic State which has appropnated a considerable part of Iraq, as wel. 
as a third of Syria, according to its affirmations. This state already has - 
multi-million dollar income, and threatens Saudi Arabia and other nations i: 
this complex region which supplies the greatest part of the world’s oil. - 

Would it not be preferable to struggle to produce food and 
industrial products; build hospitals and schools for billions of human a 
who desperately need them; promote art and culture; s | 
against epidemics which lead tothe death of half of the sick, heal | 
workers and technicians, as can be seen; or finally eliminate -illnesses ` 
like cancer, Ebola, ‘malaria, dengue, chikungunya, diabetes and others 
which affect the vital systems of human beings? 

If today it is possible to prolong life, health and the productive time of 
persons, if it is perfectly possible to plan the development of the population in 
-accordance with growing productivity, culture and.development of human 
values, what are they waiting for to do so? Just ideas will triumph, or disastege 
will triumph. 

cm» 
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to the best of our knowledge, not appeared in any English language media in 
India, we set it out here. Although it covers several points, one point it makes 
about the so-called "Islamic State" currently waging war in Iraq and Syria 
illustrates the difference between what is generally understood among the 
consumers of the English language mass media and others. The creation, 
financing and arming of the demented fundamentalist Islamist military 
factions began with the U.S., Israeli and Saudi co-operation in the 
murderous destruction of socialist Afghanistan. And this co-operation has 
continued in the intervening decades when it has suited the imperial policies 
of these actors. This is beyond dispute, but is understood only by those not 
dependent on the English language mass media, which has committed this 
fact to oblivion. The most recent such operation has been that launched 
against the secular Baathist government of Syria, openly announced by 
Obama and the U.S. satellite NATO regimes, openly financed by the 
Saudis and gulf Arab states, and aided in practice by the Israelis. And just 
as the U.S. created Bin Laden and then used him to serve as propaganda for 
the invasion of Iraq, the same modus operandi is now visible with the "Islamic 
State." A primary actor in these events has been the U.S. Senator McCain, 
forceful advocate of U.S. intervention against every sign of resistance to 
U.S. "full spectrum dominance" of the globe-in Iraq and Syria, in 
Venezuela, in Iran, inthe Ukraine. Fidel Castro sets out McCain's personal 
story and role. In 2008 Obama defeated McCain in the U.S. Presidential 
election; we can now see clearly that as far as the global imperial policy of the 
United States is concerned, the outcome of that election made no difference 
whatsoever. 


Fidel Castro Ruz, September 2014 
Just ideas—or disaster—will triumph 

If today it is possible to prolong life, health and the productive time of 
persons, if itis perfectly possible to plan the development of the population in 
accordance with growing productivity, culture and development of human 
values, what are they waiting for to do so? 

Global society has known no peace in recent years, particularly since the 
European Economic Community, under the absolute, inflexible direction of 
thte United States, decided that the time had come to settle accounts with 

hat remained of two great nations which, inspired by the ideas of Marx, 
had achieved the great feat of ending the imperialist colonial order imposed 
on the world by Europe and the United States. 
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